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PREFACE 


SS HE Author of the follow- 
3 5 "BE ing Treatiſe was the very 


— Se learned Dr. Ralph Cud- 


. 2 — 


[ = 1 
— >> 5. 


well known to them that are ac- 
quainted with the beſt Authors, as to 
render it needleſs to fay more in behalf 
of this Piece, than that it was compoſed 
by the fame Perſon, that writ the Tue 


Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe.- 
This Author, being early prepared with 


a nice Skill in moſt of the learned 
Languages, and having joined to a 


clear and ſolid judgment an inde- 
fatigable application to Study, « be- 


gan ſoon to form vaſt deſigns for 
A 2 the 


worth, whoſe Name is fo 


14 1 


iv The P R E 7 AC E. 
the fervite" 2 Relig ich: and in 
ſubſcrvieney thereto to reduce his 
large treaſure of learning to pro- 
per heads er ſubjects; which he 
purpoſecd one time or other to im- 
prove into compleat diſcourſes. 
E, lived in an Age, when the 
diſputes concerning Liberty and Mer 
reſts, mingling with the Political 
ſchemes of the Leaders of oppo- 
ſite Parties, help d to cauſe ſtrong 
convulſions in the State, and to 
ſpread” no leſs fatal an -infliience 
upon the principles and 3 
of the generality of People. 
Debauchery, 8cepticiſm and 3 
„ as He complains, flouriſhed in 
is time, and grew up, in bis ob 
ven, from the Doctrine of the 
Fata! Meceſſey of all Actions and 
Events, as from its proper root . 


I Ep p. Dedicatory before his Intellectual gen. 

10 T Erefare to the Intellelt. Syſtem, 1:10 3 
f. Lift Dal 21K 10 oH ue * 
zfL8at 1 | =. A. 
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fu The. BN. 2 ＋ 4E 
Such 2 Belief, upon pre 
grounds gr principles maintained; 
as he conceived; did ſerve the de: 
ſign of Atheiſm and undermine 
Chriſtianity and all; Religion 3 a8 
3 taking away all guilt and blame, 
pimiſhments and rewards: and plain- 
iy tendered a day of judgment 

, nidiculous. And be tbougbt it -evir - 
5 dent; that ſome in tbgſe days purſued 
) #boſe:notions,;1n order to that end. 
as E Sentiments diſpoſed him 
to bend much of his Study this 
way, and to read over all the an- 


tient Philoſophers and -Moraliſts, 
which he did with great accuracy. - 


He then ſet himſelf to gather and 
anſwer all the antient and modern 
arguments, for the de — 
Actions, which had been 1 
ed by ſeveral Persons, upon * 
different grounds. At many of 
us collections of this kind ſtill re- 

1 main, 
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| Fate; Which indeed allows in words 
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ain as fo many monuments of 
Hi pigs Reading, judgment and 
indtiſtry 4 tlic Is 2H bas. 
I Fabeerdingy diſtinguiſhed three 
ſorts of Fatality, that he might treat 
of euch apart Firſt Natural or 
Muibyial, which excluding God out 
of the ſcheme, and ſuppoſing ſenſe- 


leſs matter neceſſarily moved, to be 


the firſt principle and cauſe of all 


things, is truly and properly the 


"Athertical Fate. This he found 


5 defended” by Eßicurus eftzolg;unmd 


to refute him and the other Aſ- 
lertors of the Atomick material 
-neceſlity;* he publiſhed his learned 
and unanſwerahle book, Which he 
entituled the Ineelleftal Sem of 


the” Univerſe.” >} T8 2d o mit 


"110 Betoraty, Alge or | Divine 


ther exiſtence of that perfect Intel- 
lecttial Being; "diſtin& from matter, 


Ca 
917 — £& whom 


The PREFAC 1 
whom we call God: yet abe 
ing that God irreſpectively dect 

and determines all things, oy as 
well as good, doth in effect make 
all actions alike neceſſary to, us. 
In conſequence whereof, God's will 
is not) regulated by his eſſential 
and immutable Goodneſs. and Juſtice: 
God is a meer arbitrary will om- 
nipotent and in reſgect to us, 

moral good and evil. re poſitive 
things, and not ſo in their own 
nature, that is, things are good or 
5 bad berauſe they are commanded 
or forbidden, and that which is | 
| | now-/ſgaod might have been bad, > | 
> "| -andibad- good, if the pure will of | 
f 


[1 


God at firſt had not determin d 
Z them to be what they are at Peeing, 
4 The, Stoica! Fore, vhich con- 
$ Brains;;alſo..;the natural and moral 
— actions of. the; Uniyerſe, and. makes | 
neceſſityn to be 3 Leal 


111 Thi * 


* 


according to this nation, depend in 


lie, or other N we: know net, 


_ othat ſurvived him yas able to ſup 
length, 


r der wrde ebe 
otherwiſe than it is. Fur all:things; 


a chain of cauſes All in them 
ſelves; neceſſaty, from the firſt ptin- 
ciple -; of Being, Who preordered 
every mn balpradpdleliooutpole: arty 
gency, any. when in che World 31 

+ Ex282--twoi laſt hypotheſes of Fa-. 
_ taliſm were hut lightly; touck'd in 
this Intellectua! Syſtem, becauſe he 
intended 0 giye them a more Par- 
ticular and more ample oonſidera- 
tion: however, ul health, a ſhort 


hindered him from finiſhing what the 
world earneſtiy expected, and no one 


ph 
I is, probable, that foreſegibg the 
h of the work, — 
the hindrances, that afterwards; fell 

Out 


b N 7 | * 
} 


EO 8 bs xy DP 


out a ker dares 
it beſt to contract his Undertakinggand 
to treat in ſmaller volumes of thaſe 
points that he judged to be maſt mat 
rial and principal in this controverſy. 
IN this view he drew up: the 
Book, with which the world is now 
preſented, ewherein he proves the - 
falſenek of the conſequences with 
reſpect to naturul fuſtice and mo 
Fall, ity in God, Which are deduci- 
ble from the prineiples of "thoſe 
that maintain the ſecond ſort of 
Fate, denominated by him TBeblo- 
2 tlrus it may be rechen d 

to be a ſequel in part, of his firſt 
 buoke-oaghint material” Fate. Had 


it come abroad as early bels 


written) it had ſerved . FIT pro- 
per Antidote to the Poiſon OY — 
of Mr. Hobbes s and other 85 wWri- * 


itings;0Who revived? in that Age the 
exploded opinions of Prorugorhs and 
10g. | 85 other 


| 2 : 
P 


X The PR ETAOR 
other antient Greets, and took away 
the efjential.- and eternal I ai{crimine- 
n of moral. god and. eil, f 
15 and made them 
"all arbitrary. e , divine 
ar human; will. 208 10115 
AGAINST che Antics, and modern 
2 ö of this doctrine no one hath 
urit better than Dr. Cudwortb e His 
bool i indeed a Demonſtration of the 


 [zruthof the contrary opinion; and 


is dran up with that beauty, clear- 


4 neſs and | ſtrength, a8 muſt delight 


as well as convince the Reader, if 
I may judge of the Affection of 
others from the effect it had on 
me. It will certainly give a juſt 
idea of the. writer's: n . 
well as vaſt learning. | 4010 
WI are not certain ad 


«Treatiſe is quite ſo perſect as the 
| Author deſig 


nd nit : but it appears 
ebe Mit tha, her 


AooOd 8 


* 


T REEF ACE. xi 
tlie beſt part of it with his own 
hand, a8 if it was ſpeedily to have 
been ſent to the preſs. 10' wary 
HIS Death following not long 
»after, Mis, with ſeveral other Manu- 

ſcripts, were lock d up from the 
Sight f the world for many years, 
and at laſt came into the Hands of His 
Grandſon Francis Cudiorth Maſham 
Eſq; one of the Maſters in Chancery, 
"whole" Temper is too benefioent and 
. neative”to deprive the Publick 
any tonker: of a Weak” "ae 1 
muclt bekefit o Y * 
I is Well ads. hs | eee 
f 1 with regard to morality, 
chat are oppoſed” in this book, 
are defended by too many in our 
time. It is hoped alſo that the new 
controverſies ſpringing up, that have 
ſome relation to this ſubject, may be 
cleared and ſhortned by the reaſons 
Ka However that be, 
MA a book 
| | | * v 
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a-book—of "ſound ſenſe and true 


learning is, at all times in faſhion : 
and if any the Icaft Good ſhall fol- 


ECHO 


the memory of ſo great a man in 


all parts of learning aide and hu- 
man, who was an honour to 
Culege, where he Was edu cated, and 
to Chrift's S College, where he afterwards 
prefied,” and indeed to the whole 
Univerſity of Condor «which . 
Es th ha by thele.m I d * 
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THAT. nir. Hat thts mis is «ll Age bo 
bays e . that.. Good. and Evil. Joſt 
And nju 


were not Naturally, and Immufabl) 
ab nh by Humm Laws and Appoi 


Account of the ntient of them from 
MY 5 % Ache {iy from Bogens 


Laertius and Pluterch. 4ſ% in this lutter Agr 
ſome have affirmed, that there is no Incor poreal 
CSubſtanti, nor any Natural Difference of Good and 


uke cid, Bly ſt. Tbe Opimon of ſome 
42 = T DeOfogers wet pro « poſed, with its, is Meer 
by Þ fon of them” by 
diſowned ; but all agreeing in this, Ae. Thing 
Morally Good and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt, are 
not * 25 Nature, and antecegent to the Divine 


* by KITE” „mand and Inſti- 


That Good nnd Evil ©. and Unjuſt, Honeſt © | 
and Diſhoneſt, a pe Arbitrary big wit h- 
8 = _ made by Will. Every Thing muſt by 
| 115 


7 


| Tbe CONTENT. S 

| (its own Nature be what it is, and Nothing elſe. 
| "That even in Poſitive Laws ond: CE * #t 15 
| not mere Will that obligeth, but the Natures, of 
1 Good and Evil, Juſt und Unjuſt, really exiſts © 
= ing. Th Diſtingion berwirt Tings FUN 

| and Pojitively Good" and Evil, more” clrarly e- 
Plaid. No Poſitive Command: akes* any: 7 bing 
 Mhrally Good or Evil, oft or G0 ſt; ub dan 
oblige ene thats by Get Bee! 7 


ily Put. | ALIA LET 


9 ure 3 by 

\ & x A Ry 11 1 
That- the Opinion of. the who * that Moral... 
Good. and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt, depend upon © 
_— Arbitrary Will of God, implies 4 Conradi. 
nion. The Eſſences f. T. hings not convertible into 
one another. Particular Efjences depend not on the 
| Arbitrary Will of God, That tber i God, 
: 4 Nature of Goodneſs. fuperivur” 40 Wiſdom, 
which meaſures and determines his Wiſdom, 45 
This does his Will. A Myſtical or Anigmatical 


ll - W CRAP? of the Muffe 7 God. 27 
. 7 z yo IVE) 1 (A8. NS 15 ib. 2 NIC Y TY. 
_” + . 
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T 100 10 aveid the Force of * what i is above : demonſtrated, 
ſome Philoſophers have denied there was a y mmu- 
table Nature Pence, 42255 all ing and 
5 Knowledge ih fo to te Nc ical aud Reltive, of 
whom. Prod &oras ide Abderite TH the Chief : 
[ 1 Whoſe Tate gf +0 1 and a; Conſequence 
; A8 \Was the ig all AV ra * and 

0 di rode 1 1 e Natu 
Gel and Bal Fad 1 
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Tha Pretonees, or Gruundi for ahis Opinion conſidered. 
That, if vas grounded an 1be rale Philoſo- 

* P to bicb. introduce 2 Maveable Elle Act, 22 15 
fFiming bat nat hing . ſtaad, ut all Things \mgved. 
Protagoras Inference from hence, av ho to the He- 
raclitical added. the ..Old, Atomical o Phœ- 
nician Philoſo opby, and by this 295 — made up 
his Orton, * 8 43 


: Crap III. 


That. "the Atomical or Mechanical Philapby 
Was kngwon 1a Potagoras, who lived before De- 
mocritus. A brief Account of it That, by 5 
the Motion of Particles all things are generated 
and , W is aſſerted by him, and that. all 


Senſible; Qualities are Nothing without us, but 
2400 W and ventarions 7 in hy A 
7 "Cn az IV. e 


That the Atomical Philoſophy is more auen than 
the Trojan War, aud wa 2 by o Moſ; 
chus 4 Sidonian. That this Moſchus tbe Phe 
nician #5 the ſame with Mochus the Phyliologer, 
ho is the ſame with Moſes the Jewiſh Lawgiver. 

That Plato and Ariſtotle were not unacquainted 
with this Pheenician Philoſophy, which 4vas re- 
Jetted | Plato becaife abuſed 10 Seepticiſm, . as 
4 by Ariſtotle ; bus revived by Epicurus, oO 
3 4 blended it "with. Impiety and Immorality, that -  _ 


E again. re 
ft eh 1 1 Fs Ly 2 Taalln 3 
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That the Paradis Protagoras and Others groun- 
dd on this Atomical Philoſophy, ae nn 
cntradictious, a inconſequent* and ihe | 
Arlon that Nothing ts Swe, but 
only Relatively #6 bm that 2 6 | | 
"I and oer turns itſelf, i 


n VI. 


Tha theſe Aſſertions of Protagoras, Knowledge is 
Senſe, and Knowledge is but Phantaſtical and 
Relative, are effeFually "overturned" by the A- 
3 Pbhiloſopby; & Mach the Gena Reſult 
, / That Senſe alone is not the Fudge of what does 
Really and Abſolely exiſt, but «PH there is ano- 
ther Principle in as Juperiour io Senſe. 69 
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What Senſe is, and that it is not Knonlige 'Þþ 
. Senfation i performed. The Soul is Paſſive in 
; Senſation, 3 not le fo. V e r 
| Bas 1 | 75 
a * Boe od 2 7 
* * c 1 A F. I. . 
8 Nat Senſe is @ a Confuſed Perception en on the 
Saul from without, but Knowledge. the Niue 
Pho | Energy of an unpaſſionate Power in the Soul, 
\ vhich is vitally united to the Body. The Difference 
betwixt Senſitive and Intellectual . 
. *. ORs in "=. 84 
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CARAyy III. 
| The Di erence between Senſe or Senſation and In- 
pe | telle&ion or Knowledge, deſcribed more accurate- _ 
: iy in five Particulars, with à further Explication 
- and Demonſtration from Plato, 93 
5 40 
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A further Proof, that Senſe is not Science, illuſtra- 
ted by ſeveral Inftances. Senſe is only a Seeming or 
Appearance of Things Cor poreal exiſting, which 
may be though the Things have not a Real Exiſtence. 
Reaſons of this, Phantaſms and Senſible Idea's 
are really or Materially the ſame Thing. Phan- 
taſms Voluntary and Involuntary. That Phan- 
taſms may become Senſations, and E contra, 103 


1 BOK MM CrxraDrcL 
ww bat Knowledge is an Inward ative Energy of the 


in | Mind, not ariſing from Things atting from with- 
ids out, Senſe is not a mere Paſſion, but a Paſſive 
75 Perception of the Soul, having ſomething of Vital 


Energy, and is a Cogitation. The Immediate Ob- 
jets of Intellection not Things without the Mind, 
but the Idea's of the Mind itſelf, which is not 


the weakened by the moſt Radiant and Illuſtrious 
ive Truths, as the Senſe is by what is exceedingly ſen- 
ul, ſible. Hath a Criterion in it ſelf whereby to know 


when it bath found what it ſought. Two Kinds- 
of perceptive Cogitations in the Soul, the one 
Paſſive, which are either a<%ip.cres Senfations, or 
Qarrar wars Imaginations z the other Kind are 
* 3 called 


* 


— 
be 'C ON EW. 8. 


called CO of 5 1d ee nor Paiſed > 


\ 
age, of | * Vo me 7 Nn the” dir 56 
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That 1 Idea's of the Mind proce J not from out- 
ward Senſible Objects, but ariſe e Frm the Inward 
 Afivity of the Mind % H. Te Caiſe of Men, 
 Miſtghe herein. How far the Paſſion of Senſe 

"i reaches, and where the Mine's Activity begins. 
Senſe no. competent Fudge of the Reality Of "Re- 
"9K Ws ; which though they were mere Notions 
= 0 or Modes 0 " Conreiving,” e it fol- 
. vs 9 1 * they haue "no Reality. are not 
1 iſagreeable to the Reality of Things, and ſo not 

falſe. The Beauty, the Strength and Ability of 

Natural and Cord, auf Things, depend upon 0 


to illuſtrate this Matter. All the 987705 7. bing. 
1 "Artificial haue ſomething in them that never came 
| - from Senſe. This true of Plants and Animals, 
No Effential Difference betwixt Natural Cempoun- 
da and: Artificial Things. Senſe has "no Idea of 
be Cegitative Being. Joined 4% Rational Animals, 
nor ef + ;be Univerſe us it is one Cor portal Frame, 
© much: 2 4 Ge wes or. Td Lo e 92 


ts Tas lan \ 
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| That even Simple Corporeal Things, ER a 
ceived by Senſe, are knawn'or underſtood only by 
be A{ftive Power of the Mind. "That Senfari- 
oni 101 wiedge o. theſe Thip , miteb lefs- 


Any ſecondary Reſult from * ö Befides Eſthe- 
mata 


* Relations and Proportion. Iuſtances 270 ſed. 


* 


\ 


Ther O HT 5 T 8. 
: Mala aud mu be Noergata *\ - 
875 1 ee E * be Mind i e. 

This confirmed an illuſtrated by ; Juſt ices 
7 * T, 45 there is an Intelligibs ea 
| My exerted from the Mind, di- 

£607 om — 4 * o ſenſible Idea; "both 
wubich mgy. be in the Mind tagetber. Some Senſible 
ee nat inprelſed on the \ oul by Things wein bort. 
That Senſe i 4 2 of nt +, Wa- 
ture CORVET, with 1 ind. 7wo Nin — 
ceptive er in the. Soul. a Knowledge Er 
* in, but end in Individuals, | A double «x 
2 Philoſophers, Immediate Obj mg 


* 


Geometrical. Science are the Tatelligitle U | 
verſal Idea of a Triangle, &e. exerted from n the 
et ee in um. wi a 
IN -Cnar. IV. 


var 
Fa OR "Material Things cannot be the Ie. 
_ diate Objefts of Intellegtion and Knowledge, befides 
which there muſt be ſome” other Kind of or 
Entitie 4s 7 the Immediate Objetts of dem, 
Juch Things as 2 t flow, but remain Iumu- 
tably tbe lane. The Tummtable Eniti.es ao 
they. are, from whence," and where: N ot 
Wat there. is an Eternal Mind, from all 
Created Underſtandings are con Pantly furniſbed 
ith Ideas. Concluſion, that Wiſdom, Know- 
e and Underſtanding, are Eternal and ſelf- 
ſubliſtent a 3 to Matter, and all 
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of Truth, The Opinion, that Nothing can be de- 

monſtrated to be true Abſolutely, but only Hypo- 
thetically, Refuted. Whatever is clearly _— 
ble, is Abſolutely true. _ Men are often de- 
reived, and think they clearly comprebend what 

-* they do ftot; It follows not, that "they can never 

| be certain that they clearly comprebend any Thing. 

The Concluſion with Origen, That Science and 
Knowledge is the only firm Thing in the 
World. * 262 
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In what Senſe the Eſſences of Things are Eternal and 
Immutable, Every Thing is what it is, to Sci- 
ence or Knowledge whether abſolutely or relative- 
ly, unchangeable by any Mind : So that If 
Moral Good and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt, in 
Things ſo denominated, as the Actions or Souls 

ef Men, ' they muſt have ſome certain Natures 
#nalterable by any Will or Opinion. That the 
Saul is not a mere Raſa Tabula. That it is in Or- 
dier of Nature before the Body and Matter, does 
not reſult out of it, but commands, governs and 
rules it. The whole Corporeal World a Heap of 
Duft and Atoms. There can be no ſuch Thing as 
Morality unleſs there be a God. The Commenda- 
lion of the Atomical Philoſophy ſucceſsfully revived 
56 Carteſius. Epicurus taxed for bis Sottiſbneſs, 
283 
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8 the Volear genera ly look no 
higher for the Original of Mo- 
ral Good and Evil, Fuft and Un- 


| dects, the Tables and Laws of 
their Country and Religion ; ſo there have not 
wanted pretended Philoſophers in all Ages 


who haye aſſerted nothing to be Good and 
B _ Evil, 
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| las uot, 


2- f Eternal at 
Evil, Juſt and Unjuft, * Naturally and 


Immutably ; but that all theſe things were 


Poſitive, Arbitrary and Factitious only. 
Such Plato mentions in his Tenth Book de 
Legibus, who maintain'd, © That nothing at 


all was Naturally Fuſt, but Men changing 


their” Opinions concerning them perpetually, 


ſometimes made one thing Fuft, ſometimes an- 


other ; but whatſoever is decreed and conſti- 
tuted, that for the time is Valid, being made ſo 
by Arts and Laws, but not by any Nature of 
its own. And again in his Theetetus, 4 4s 
fo things Fuſt and Unjuſt, Holy and Unboly, 


not only the Protagoreans (of whom we ſhall 


freat afterward) but many other Philoſopher 


alſo confidently affirm, that none of theſe things 


have in Nature any Eſſence of their own, but 
whatſoever is decreed by the Authority of the 


City, that is truly ſuch when it is fo decreed, 
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Immutable Morality. 3 
and for ſo long Time, viz. fuft or LDujuſt, Ho- 
ly or Unholy. And Ariſtotle more than once 

takes notice of this Opinion in his Erfiicks. 

* Things Honeft and Fuſt, which Politicks are 

converſant about, have fo great a Variety and 

Uncertainty in them, that they ſeem to be only 

by Law, and not by Nature. And afterwards, 

Lib. v. c. 10. after he had divided [To d- 

A n That which is Politically 

Juſt into [quorety] i. e. Natural t, ubich 
| has every where the ſame Force, and IN 

108 Legal, which before there be a Law 

made, is I ndifferent, but when once the Law 

is made, is determined to be uſt or Unjuſt: 4. 

Which Legal, Fuft and Unjuft, (as he after- 

ward expreſſes it) are“ like to Wine and 

Wheat Meaſures, as Pints and Buſbels, which 

are not every where of an equal Bigneſs, be- 

ing commonly Leſſer with thoſe chat fell, 8 

and Greater with thoſe that buy: Then 

he adds, i Some there are that think that 
Ariſt. Eth. Nicom. lib. 1. cap. I. Tix & xanz © ms d. 
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4 Concerning Eternal and 
there is no other Fuſt or Unjuſt, but what is 
made by Law and Men, becauſe that which 
:s Natural is Immutable, and hath every 
where the ſame Force, as Fire burns alike +> 
here and in Perſia ; but they ſee that Jura & 
Juſta, Rights and Fuſt things are every where 
different. 
2. Tar Philoſophers particularly noted 
for this Opinion in Plato, are Protagoras in 
his Theetetus, Polus and Callicles in his Gor- 
gias, Thraſymachus, and Glauco in his Poli- 
ticks; but Diogenes Laertius tells us of ſome 
others, as of Archelaus, Socrates's Maſter, 
that held * That Fuſt and Diſhoneſt are 
not ſo by Nature but by Law; and (as I con- 
ceive) Democritus; for after he had ſet down 
his Opinion concerning Happineſs, or the 
Chief End, he adds this as part of the De- 
mocritical Philoſophy [ Toma, 22 eivau ] 
which I underſtand thus, That things ac- 
counted Juſt or Unjuſt, are all Factitious or 
Artificial things, not Natural; nothing being 
Real or Natural but Atoms and Vacuum, as the 
following Words are l. The ſame is noted 
by Drogenes alſo concerning Ariſtippus, 
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Plats 8 Contemporary, that he aſſerted, m 

That nothing was Good or Evil otherwiſe than 

by Law or Cuſtom. And Plutarch, in the 

| Life of Alexander, tells us of Anaxarchus, 

> that was Ariſtotle's Equal, that when Alexan- 
der repenting, ſadly lamented the Death of 

Clitus, whom he had raſhly ſlain, he read 


tklis Lecture of Philoſophy to him to Com- 
fort him, © That whatſoever is done by 


« the Supreme Power, is ipſo facto Fuſt.” And 

_ Pyrrho, the Etienſick Philoſopher, and Fa- 
ther of the Scepticks, that was Anaxarchus's 
Scholar, ſeems to have been Dogmatical in 
nothing elſe but this, ® That there is nothing 
Good or Shameful, Fuſft or Unjuſt, and ſo like- 
wiſe as to All things, that there is nothing ſo 
in Truth, but that Men do All things accords, 
ing to Law and Cuſtom. 

3. AFTER theſe ſucceeded Epicurus, the 
Reviver of the Democritical Philoſophy, the 
Frame of whoſe Principles muſt needs lead 
him to deny Juſtice and Injuſtide to be Natu- 
ral things; and therefore he determines that 
they ariſe wholly From mutual Pacts, and 
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6 Concerning Eternal and 
Covenants of Men made for their own Con- 
venience and Utility, and Laws reſulting from 
thence.” *? Thoſe Living Creatures that 
could not make Mutual Covenants together not 
to burt, nor to be hurt by one * 1 could 
not for this Cauſe have any ſuch thing as Juſt 
2 or Unjuſt amongſt them. And there 1s the 
ſame Reaſon for thoſe Nations that either will 
N not, or cannot mate ſuch Mutual Compacts not 
fo hurt one another. For there is no ſuch thing 
as Fuſtice by 1tſelf, but only in the Mutual 
Congreſſes of Men, whereſoever they have en- 
fred together into Covenant not to hurt one a- 
nother. The late Compiler of the Epicurean 
Syſtem expreſſes this Philoſopher's Meaning 
after this manner: * There are ſome that 
Wink that thoſe things that are Fuſt, are Fuſt 
according to their proper, unvaried Nature, 
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9 Sunt quidam qui Exiftiant ea quæ juſta ſunt, 
elle ſecundum Propriam Invariatamque naturam Juſta, & 

Leges non iſta Juſta Facere, ſed duntaxat Præſcribere juxta 
eam ** . Nau ; verum res non ita ſe habet. 
44 1 Syntagm. 
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Immutable Morality. 7 
and that the Laws do not make them Fuſt, 
but 1 preſeribe according to that Nature 

avhich they have. But the thing is not ſo. . 

Ar TER Epicurus, Carneades, the Author 
of the New Academy, as La#antius teſtifi- 
eth, was alſo a zealous 2 of the ſame 
Doctrine. 

4. AND ſince in this * Age the Phyſio- 
logical Hypotheſes of Demecritus and Epicurus 
have been revived, and ſucceſsfully applied 
to the ſolving of ſome of the Phenomena of 
the Viſible World, there have not wanted 
thoſe that have endeavoured to vent alſo 
thoſe other Paradoxes of the ſame Philoſo- 
phers, viz, That there is no Incorporeal Subs 
ftance, Nor any Natural Difference of Good 
and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt ; and to recom- 
mend the ſame under a ſhew of Wiſdom, as 
the deep and profound Myſteries of the 
Atomical or Corpuſcular Philoſophy. As if 
ſenſeleſs Matter and Atoms were the Origi- 
nal of all things, according to that Song of 
Old Silenus in che Poet. , » 


5 Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 


Sernina tetrarumque animzque mariſque fuiſſent. ; 


Et liquidi ſimul ignis; ut his exordia primis 
Omnia, & ipſe tener mundi concreverit orbis. 
[Virg. Eclog VI. 


B 4 He 


nare. [ 5. 343. Hobbes de Cive, ] 


* 


8 Concerning Eternal and 


X > 


He ſung the ſecret Seeds If Nature's Frame; 
How Seas, and Earth, and Air, and active 


Flame, | 


Fell through the mighty Void, and in their fall 


Were blindly gather d in thus goodly Ball. 


Ox this ſort bs that late Writer of Ethicks 


and Politicks, who aſſerts, © That there are 


no authentick Dottrines concerning Fuſft and 


 Unjuſt, Good and Evil, except the Laws 


which) are eftabliſhed in every City : - And 


that it concerns none to enquire whether an 


Action ſhall be reputed Juſi or Unjuſt, Good 


or Evil, except ſuch only whom the Commu- 
nity have appointed to be the Interpreters of 


| their Laws. 


AND again, Even a Chriſtian Govern- 


ment hath Power to determine what is Righ- 


fFenus, and what is the Tranſgreſſion of if. * 


ſ Igctrinas de juſto & injuſto, bono & malo, præter 
leges in unaquaque civitate conſtitutas, authenticas eſſe nul- 
las; et utrum aliqua actio juſta vel injuſta, bona vel mala fu- 


- Tura fit, a nemine inquirendum eſſe præterquam ab iis ad 


quis leguy ſuzrum interpretationem Civitas demandaverit. 
Ad civitarem pertinet etiam Chriſtianam, quid fit ju 
titie, quid injuſtiria, five peccatum contra juſtitiam, determi- 


W 
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Immutable Morality. 9 
Ap he gives us the fame over again in 
Engliſh : In the State of Nature nothing 
can be Unjuſt; the Notions of Right and Wrong, 
Juſtice and Injuſtice have there no Place; 
where there is no Common Power, there is no 
Law; where no Law, no Tranſgreſſion. * No 
Law can be unjuſt. Nay, Temperance is no 
more Naturally according to this Civil 
(or rather Uncivil) Philoſopher, than Juſtice. 
Senſuality in that Senſe in which it is con- 
demned, hath no Place till there be Laws. 

5. Bo T whatſoever was the true meaning 
of theſe Philoſophers, that affirm Juſtice and 
Injuſtice to be only by Law and not by Na- 
ture (of which I ſhall diſcourſe afterwards,) 
certain it is, ' that divers Modern Theologers 
do not only ſeriouſly, but zealouſly contend 
in like Manner, That there is nothing Abſo- : 
lutely, Intrinſecally and Naturally Good and 
Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt, antecedently to any po- 

fitive Command or Prohibition of God ; but 
© that the Arbitrary Will and Pleaſure of God, 
(that is, an Omnipotent Being devoid op all 
Eſſential and Natural Juſtice) by its Com- 
mands and Probibitions, is the F/ and only 
Rule and Meaſure thereof. Whence it fol- > 


» Leviathan, p. 63. * p. 182. diu 
* p. 25. 


lows 


. 


* 


10 Concerning Eternal and 


lows unavoidably, that nothing can be ima- 
gined ſo groſsly wicked, or ſo fouly unjuſt 
or diſhoneſt, bur if it were ſuppoſed to be 
commanded by this Omnipotent Deity, muſt 
needs upon that Hypotheſis forthwith be- 
come Holy, Juſt and Righteous. For though 
the Ancient Fathers of the Chriftian Church 
were very abhorrent from this Doctrine, (as ſpall 
be ſhewed hereafter) yet it crept up afterward 
in the Scholaſtick Age, Ockham being among 
the firſt that maintained That there is no 
A Evil but as it is probibited by God, and. 
lich cannot be made good if it be commanded 
by God. And ſo on the other hand as to Good. And 
herein Petrus Alliacus and Andreas de Novo 
Caftro, with others, quickly followed him. 
But this Doctrine hath been ſince chiefly 
| promoted and advanced by ſuch as think no- 
thing ſo eſſential to the Deity, as Uncon- 
| port, Fen Power and Arbitrary Will, and 
therefore that God could not be God if there 
ſhoald be any Thing Evil in irs own Nature 
which he could not do; and who i impure ſuch 
dark Counſels and diſmal Actions unto God, 
as cannot be TI otherwiſe than by ſay- 


Nullum actum Malum eſſe nic quatenus a Deo pro- 
-  ſhibicum, et qui non poſſit fieri bonus ſi a Deo præcipia- 
Lar ; et e Converfo., 


ing, 


Immutable Morality. 1 
ing, that whatſoever God can be ſuppoſed 
to do or will, will be for that Regen 
Good or Juſt, becauſe he wills it. 

No w the neceſſary and unavoidable Con- 
uences of this Opinion are ſuch as theſe, 
That to love God is by Nature an indiffe- 
rent thing, and is morally Good only, becauſe it 
is commanded by God; That to prohibit the 
Love of God, or command the Hatred of Gad, 
is not inconſiſtent with the Nature of God, 
but only with his Free M. ill; That it is not In- 
conſiſtent with the Natural Equity of God to 
command Blaſphemy, Perjury, Lying, &e. 
That God may command what 1s contrary, as to 
all the Precepts of the Decalogue, ſo eſpectally 
to the Firſt, Second, Third; That Holineſs is . 
not a Conformity with the Nature of God; 


d Amare Deum Sue eſſe , et Moraliter W 
ſolummodo quia a Deo jubetur: Prohibere Dei amorem vel 
præcipere Dei odium, non pugnare cum Dei naturã, ſed tan- 
tum cum voluntate liberã. Non repugnare Juri Divino Naturali 
A præcipere peccara. Deum poſſe i imperare Blaſphemiam, Per- 
jurium, Mendacium, & c. Deum poſle præcipere cagtrari- 
um ut omnibus Præceptis Decalogi, ita potiſſimum Pri- 
mo, Secundo, Tertio. Sanctitatem non eſſe Conformitatem 
cum Natura Dei; Deum poſſe Hominem Obligare ad In- —— 
| poſſibile; Deum nullam habere Naturalem Inclinationen 
in bonum Creaturarum; Deum jure poſſe Creaturam inſon- 
tem æternis cruciatibus damnere. 
N x ' 


That 


a 
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That God may oblige Man to what is impoſſi- 
ble ; That God hath no Natural Inclination to \ 
the Good of the Creatures; That God can 
juſtly doom an innocent Creature to Eternal 
Torment. All which Propoſiti6ns, with o- 
thers of like Kind are Word for Word 
aſſerted by ſome late Authors. Though I 
think not fit to mention the Names of any of 
them in this Place, excepting only one, Jo- 
annes Szydlovius, who in a © Book publiſh- 
ed at Franeker, hath profeſſedly avowed. and 
maintained the groſſeſt of them. And yet 
neither he, nor the reſt are to be thought any 
more Blame-worthy herein, than many o- 
thers, that holding the fame Premiſes have 
either diſſembled, or diſowned thoſe Conclu- 
fions which unavoidably follow there-from : 


But rather to be commended for their Open- 


nefs, Simplicity and Ingenuity, in repreſent- 
ing their Opinion nakedly to the World, ſuch 
as indeed 1t, 1s, without any Veil or Mask. 

Wix xRTTOR ſince there are ſo many, 
both Philoſophers and Theologers, that ſeem- 
ingly and verbally acknowledge ſuch things 
as Moral Good and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt, 
that contend notwithſtanding that theſe are 


© Vindiciz quæ ſtionum aliquot difficilium. 
( 12 
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not * by Nature, but © Inſtitution, and 
that there is nothing Naturally or Immu- 

tably Fuft or Unjuſt; I ſhall from hence 
fetch the Riſe of this Ethical Diſcourſe or 
Inquiry f concerning things Good and E- 
vil, Fuſt and Unjuſt, Laudable and Shame- 
ful: (For ſo J find theſe Words frequently u- 
ſed as ſynonymous in Plato, and other Anci- 
ent Authors,) demonſtrating in the firſt 
Place, that if there be any thing at all Good 
or Evil, Juſt or Unjuſt, there myſt of Neceſſi- 
ty be s ſomething Naturally and Immutably- 
Good and Fuft. And from thence I ſhall proceed 
afterward to ſhew what this . Naturel, 
Immutable, and Eternal Fuſtice 1 ts, with the 
Branches and pores of it. 


= 


* 


— 5 2 


CHEAP. I. 


UE REFORE in the firſt Place, 
it is a Thing which we ſhall very 
eaſily demonſtrate, That Moral Good and E- 

vil, Fuſt and Unjuſt, Honeft and Diſponeft, . 


1. 
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Willed and Commanded, but have a Reality 
in Reſpect of the Perſons obliged to do and 
avoid them) cannot poſſibly be Arbitrary 


14 Concerning Eternal and : 
(if they be not meer Names without any Sig- 
nification, or Names for nothing elſe, but 


things, made by Will without Nature ; becauſe 
it is Univerſally true, That things are what 
they are, not by Will but by Nature. As for 


Example, Things are White by White 
neſs, and Black by Blackneſs, Triangular by 


Triangularity, and Round by Rotundity, 


Like by Likeneſs, and Equal by Equality, 


chat is, by ſuch certain Natures of their own. 
Neither can Omnipotence itſelf (to ſpeak 


with Reverence) by meer Will make a Thing 
White or Black without Whiteneſs or Black- 
neſs; that is, without ſuch certain Natures, . 


whether we conſider them as Qualities in 
the Objects without us according to the Pe- 
ripatetical Philoſophy, or as certain Diſpoſi- 


tions of Parts in reſpect of Magnitude, Fi- 


gure, Site and Motion, which beget thoſe 


Senſations or Phantaſms of White-and Black 


in us. Or, to inſtance in Geometrical Fi- 
gures, Omnipotence itſelf cannot by meer 


Will make a Body Triangular, without ha- 
ving che Nature and Properties of a Triangle 


in it; That is, without having three Angles 
| _ equal 
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equal to two Right ones, ngr Circular with- 
out the Nature of a Circle; that is, without 
having a Circumference Equidiſtant every 
where from the Center or Middle Point. 
Or laſtly, to inſtance in things Relative on- 
ly; Omnipotent Will cannot make Things 
Like or Equal one to another, without the 
Natures of Likeneſs and Equality. The Rea- 
ſon whereof is plain, becauſe all theſe Things 
imply a manifeft Contradiction; That things 
hould be what they are not. And this is a 
Truth fundamentally Neceffary to all Know- 
ledge, that Contradictories cannot be true : 
For otherwiſe, nothing would be certainly 
true or falſe. Now things may as well be 
made White or Black by meer Will, without 
Whiteneſs or Blackneſs, Equal and Unequal, 
without Equality and Inequality, as Morally 
Good and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt, Honeſt and 
Diſhoneſt, Debita and Illicita, hy meer 
Will, without any Nature of Goodneſs, 
Juſtice, Honeſty. For though the Will 
of God be the Supreme Efficient Cauſe of 
all things, and can produce into Being or | 
Exiſtence, or reduce into Noching what it 
pleaſeth, yet it is not the Formal Cauſe of 
any Thing beſides itſelf, A the Schoolmen 
2 „ 
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have determined, in theſe Words, i That 
God himſelf cannot ſupply the Place of a for- 
2M! mal Cauſe : And therefore it cannot ſupply 
; the Formal Cauſe, or Nature of Juſtice or 


Injuſtice, Honeſty or Diſhoneſtly. Now all that 
we. have hitherto ſaid amounts to no more 
than this, that it is impoſſible any Thing 
» ſhould Be by Vill only, that is, without a 
Nature or Entity, or that the Nature and 
Eſſence of any thing ſhould be Arbitrary. 
2. AND fince a Thing cannot be made 
any thing by, meer Will without a Being or 
Nature, every Thing muſt be neceſſarily and 
immutably determined by its own Nature, 
and the Nature of things be that which it 
is, and nothing elſe, For though the Will and 
Power of God have an Abſolute, Infinite and 
Unlimited Command upon the Exiſtences 
of all Created things to make them to be, or 
not to be at Pleaſure ; yet when things exiſt, 
they are what they are, This or That, Abſo- 
lutely or Relatively, not by Will or Arbitra- 
ry Command, but by the Neceſſity of their 
. own Nature. There is no ſuch thing as an 
Arbitrarious Eſſence, Mode or Relation, thar 


Fre, = 


may be made indifferently any Thing at Plea- py 
Deum ipſum non poſſe ſupplere locum Caufie for- 


Vs a 


6 fare, 
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ſure: for an Arbitrarious Eſſence is a Being. 
without a Nature, a Contradiction, and there- 


fore a Non-Entity. Wherefore the Natures 


of Juſtice and Injuſtice cannot be Arbitrari- 


ous Things, that may be Applicable by Will 
indifferently to any Actions or Diſpoſitiona 
whatſoever. For the Modes of all Subſiſtent 


Beings, and the Relations of things to one a- 2 
nother, are immutably and neceſſarily what 
they are, and not Arbitrary, being not by 


Will but by Nature. 


3. N ow the neceſſary Conſequence of that 


which we have hitherto ſaid is * That it 


is ſo far from being true, that all Mora Good 


and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt are meer Arbitra- 


ry and Factitious things, that are createtl 


wholly by Will; that (if we would fpeak 


properly) we muſt needs fay that nothing is 
Morally Good or Evil, Fuft or Unjuſt by meer 


Will without Nature, becauſe every thing is 
what it is by Nature, and not by Will. For 


though it will be objected bete, chat when 


God, or Civil Powers Command a Thing to 


be done, that was not before * obligatory or -- — 
unlawful, the thing Willed or: Cornmanded bY 
doch forthwith becorii ' Obligatory, that 


Debitum or illicitum, i Ae or debirurn. 


C i t <7 which | 
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which ought to be done by Creatures and 
Subjects reſpectively; in which the Nature 
of Moral Good or Evil is commonly Con- 
ceived to conſiſt. And therefore if all Good 
and Evil, . Juſt and Unjuſt be not the Creatures 
of meer Will (as many aſſert) yet at leaſt Po- 
fitive things muſt needs owe all their Morali- 
ty, their Good and Evil ts meer Will with- 


2 


6 

out Nature: Vet notwithſtanding, if we wel g 

Conſider it, we ſhall find that even in Poſi- : 

tive Commands themſelves, meer Will doth , 

not make the thing commanded Juſt or = : 

Obligatory, or beget and create any Obligati- - 

on to Obedience; but that ſit is Natural Juſ- 

tice or Equity, which gives to one the Right 1 

er Authority of Commanding, and begets in P. 

another Duty and Obligation to Obedience. * 

Therefore it is obſervable, that Laws and IU *? 

Commands do not run thus, to Will that this 7 

or chat thing ſhall become t or Unjuft, Be 

Obligatory or Unlawful ; or that Men ſhall ſuc 

he obliged or bound to obey ; but only to re- the 

quire that ſomething be done or not done, devs 

or. otherwiſe to menace Puniſhment to the the 
Wit! Tranſgreſſors thereof. For it was never u 
dend of, chat any. one founded all his Au- = 
[ | 11 = Debitum. 1 Juſtun or haba. Debitum or liga 

| 1 . ; | thori N 
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thority of Commanding others, and others 
Obligation or Duty to Obey his Commands, 
in a Law of his own making, that men ſhould 
be Required, Obliged, or Bound to Obey. 
him. Wherefore ſince the thing willed in 
all Laws is not that men ſhould be Bound 
or Obliged to Obey; this thing cannot be 
the product of the meer Will of the Com- 


mander, {but it muſt proceed from ſome- 


thing elſe ; namely, the Right or Authority 

of the Colhmunder' which is founded in na- 
tural Juſtice and Equity, and an antecedent 
Obligation to Obedience in the Subjects; 

which things are not Made by Laws, but 
pre- ſuppoſed before all Laws to make them 
valid: And if it ſhould be imagined, that a- * 
ny one ſhould make a poſitive Law to re- 
quire that others ſhould be Obliged, or 
Bound to Obey him, every one would think 
ſuch a Law chd:eulous and abſurd; for if 
they were Obliged before, then chis Law 
would be in vain, and to no Purpoſe; and if 
they were not before Obliged, then they 


could not be Obliged by any Poſitive, Law, 


becauſe they were not previouſly Bound to 
Obey ſuch a Perſon's Commands: So that Ob- 
ligation to Obey all Poſitive Laws is Older 
than all Laws, and Previous or Antecedent 

C2. to 
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to them. Neither is it a thing that is arbi- 
trarily Made by Will, or can be the Object of 
Command, but that which either Igor Is not by 
Nature. And if this were not Morally Good 
and Fuft in its own Nature before any Poſitive 
Command of God, That God ſhould be Obeyed 
by his Creatures, the bare Will of God him- 
felf could not beget an Obligation upon any 
to Do what he Willed and Commanded, be- 


cauſe the Natures of things do not depend 
upon Will, being not ® things that are arbi- 


trarily Made, but things that Are. To con- 
clude therefore, even in Pofitive Laws and 
Commands it is not meer Will that Obligeth, 


but the Natures of Good and Evil, Juſt and 


© Unjuſt, really exiſting in the World. 
4. WHEREFORE that common Diſtinc- 
tion betwixt things, things naturally and pofi- 
tively Good and Evil, or (as others expreſs it) 


berwixt Things that are therefore command- 


ed becauſe they are Good and Juſt, and 
Things that are therefore Good and Juſt, be- 
cauſe they are Commanded, ſtands in need of 


a right Explication, that we be not led into a 


A thereby, as if the Obligation to do 
thoſe Thetical and Poſitive things did ariſe 


* rπινπ but ole p Over & bir, 


wholly 
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k wholly from Will without Nature: Whereas 


it is not the meer Will and Pleaſure of him 
that commandeth, that obligeth to do 
Poſitive things commanded, but the Intel- 
lectual Nature of him that is commanded. 
Wberefore the Difference of theſe things lies 
wholly in this, That there are ſome things 
which the Intellectual Nature obligeth to 

1 of it ſelf, and directly, abſolutely and 


perpetually, and theſe things are called * na- 


turally Good and Evil; other things there * 


are which the | ſame Intellectual Nature 
Obligeth to by Accident only, and hypotheti- 
_ cally, upon Condition of ſome voluntary Action 
either of our own or ſome other Perſons, by 
means whereof thoſe things which were in 
their own Nature indifferent, falling under 
ſomething that is abſolutely Good or Evil, 
and thereby acquiring a new Relation to the. 

Intellectual Nature, do for the time be- 
come * ſuch Things as Ought to be Done 
or Omitted, being Made ſuch not by Will 
but by Nature. As for Example, To keep 
Faith and perform Covenants, is that which 
natural Juſtice obligeth to abſolutely ; there- 
fore © upon the Suppoſition that any one maketh 


à Per fe. r vos, s Debita or Illicita, *, Ex 
hypotheſi. ä 8 | D 
3 a FrO- 
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a Promiſe, which is a voluntary Act of his 


. own, to do ſomething which he was nor 
defore Obliged to by natural Juſtice, upon the 


intervention of this voluntary Act of his 
own, that indifferent thing promiſed falling 
now under ſomething abſolutely Good, and 
becoming the Matter of Promiſe and Cove- 
nant, ſtandeth for the preſent in a new Rela- 


tion to the Rational Nature of the Promiſer, 


and becometh for the time a thing which 
Ought to be done by him, or which he is 
obliged to do. Not as if the meer Will or 
Words and Breath of him chat covenanteth 
had any power to change the Moral Natures 
of things, or any Ethical Vertue of Obliging ; 


but becauſe Natural Juſtice and Byuiry 
obligeth to keep Faith and perform Covenants. 


In like manner Natural Juſtice, that is, the 
Rational or Intellectual Nature, obligeth not 
only to Obey Gad, but alſo Civil Powers, 
that have lawful Authority of Commanding, 
and to obſerve Political order amongſt men; 
and therefore if God or Civil Powers com- 
mand any thing to be done that is not unlaw- 
ful in it ſelf; upon the intervention of this 
voluntary Act of theirs, thoſe things that 
were before Indifferent, become by 

3 | or 


Fo 


for che time Obligatory v, ſuch things as 
Ought to be done by us, not for their own 


tural Juſtice obligeth to accidentally *, on 


vhereby they fall into ſomething Abſolutely 


Covenants nor Commands could poſſibly 
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ſakes, but for the ſake of that which Natural 
Juſtice abſolutely obligeth to. ö 
Ay theſe are the things that are com- 
monly called Pęſitively Good and Evil, 
Juſt or Unjuſt, ſuch as though they are adi- 
aphorous or Indifferent in themſelves, yet Na- 


Suppofition of the voluntary Action of ſome 
other Perſon rightly qualified in Commanding, 


Good. Which things are not made Good 
or Due by the meer Will or Pleaſure of 
the Commander, but by that Natural Juſtice 
which gives him Right and Authority of 
Commanding, and Obligeth others ro Obey 
him; without which Natural Juſtice, — 4 


oblige any one. For the Will of another doth 
no more oblige in Commands, than our own 
Will in Promiſes and Covenants. To con- 
clude therefore, Things called Naturally 
Good and * Due are ſuch things as the In- 
tellectual Nature Obliges to immediately, 
abſolutely and perpetually, and upon no Con- 
dition of any voluntary Action that may be 


wy -— 


— 
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Done or Omitted intervening; but thoſe 
things that are called Pgfitively Good and 
Due, are ſuch as Natural Juſtice or the 
Intellectual Nature Obligeth to accidentally 
and hypothetically, upon Condition of ſome 
voluntary Act of another Perſon. inveſted 
with lawful Authority in Commanding, 

AND that it is not the meer Will of the 
Commander, that makes theſe Poftive things 
to Oblige or become © Due, but the Nature 
of things; appears evidently from hence, be- 
cauſe it is not the volition of every one that 

Obligeth, bur of a Perſon rightly qualified 
and inveſted with lawful Authority; and be- 
cauſe the liberty of commanding is circum- 
- ſcribed within certain Bounds and Limits, fo 

that if any Commander go beyond the Sphere 
and Bounds that Nature ſets him, which are 
indifferent things, his Commands will not at 

all oblige. 

g. Bur if we would ſpeak yet more accu- 
rately and preciſely, we might rather ſay, 
That no Poſitive Commands whatſoever do 
make any thing morally Good and Evil, Juſt 
and Unjuſt, which Nature had not made ſuch 
before. For Indifferent things Commanded, 
Conſidered Materially in themſelves, remain 


| © Debin. © Debita. 


till 
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ſtill what they were before 1 in theip:own Na- 
ture, that is, Indifferent, becauſe (as Ari- 
feotle ſpeaks) Will cannot change Nature. And 
thoſe things that are by Nature Indifferent, 
muſt needs be as immurably ſo, as thoſe things 
that are © by Nature Fuft or Unjuſt, honeſt 
or ſhameful. But all the Moral Goodneſs, 
Juſtice and Virtue that is exerciſed in Obey- 
ing Pofitive Commands, and doing ſuch things 
as are * poſitive only, and to be done for no 
other Cauſe but becauſe they are Commanded, 
or in reſpect to Political Order, conſiſteth not 
in the Materiality of the Actions themſelves, 
but in that Formality of yielding Obedience 
to the Commands of Lawful Authority in 
them. Juſt as when a man Covenanteth or 
Promiſeth to do an Indifferent thing which by 
Natural Juſtice he was not bound to do, the 
Virtue of doing it conſiſteth not in the Ma- 
teriality of the Action promiſed, but in the 
Formality of Keeping Faith and Performing 
Covenants. Wherefore in Poſitive Commands, 
the Will of the Commander doth not create 
any New Moral Entity, but only diverſly 
Modifies 2 Determines that general —__ or 


* To Qvou axyror, f ole. 2d aPoga. | 1 
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Obligation of Natural Juſtice to Obey Lawful 
Authority and Keep Oaths and Covenants, as 

our own Will in Promiſing doth but produce 
ſeveral Modifications of keeping Faith. And 
therefore there are no New i things Fuſt 
or due made by either of them, beſides what 
was alway * by nature Such, to Keep our 
own Promiſes, and Obey the Lawful Com- 
mands of others. 

6. We ſee then that it is ſo far from being 
true, that all Moral Good and Evil, Juſt and 
Unjuſt (if they be any ching) are made by 
meer Will and Arbitrary Commands (as many 
conceive) that it is not poſſible that any Com- 
mand of God or Man ſhould Oblige other- 
wiſe than by Virtue of that which is l Na- 
turally Juſt. And tho' Particular Promiſes 
and Commands be made by Will, yet it is not 
Will but Nature that obligeth to the doing of 
things Promiſed and Commanded, or makes 
them ® ſuch things as ought to be done. For meer 
Will cannot change the Moral Nature of 
Actions, nor the Nature of Intellectual Beings. 
And thereſore if there were no Natural Juſtice, 
that is, if the Rational or Intellectual Nature 
in its ſelf were indetermined and Unobliged 


i Aiﬀzae, juſta 2 kk en. 
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to any thing, and ſo deſtitute of all Morality, 
it were not poſſible that any thing ſhould be 
made Morally Good or Evil , obligatory or 
unlawful, or that any Moral Obl igation ſhould 
be begotten by any WB" or Command _ 
ſoever. 


CHAP. II. 


UT ſome there are that will ftill | 
Contend, that though it ſhould be 
granted that Moral Good and Evil, Juſt and 
Unjuſt do not depend upon any Created Will, 
yet notwithſtanding they muſt needs depend 
upon the Arbitrary Will of God, becauſe the 
Natures and Eſſences of all things, and con- 
ſequently all Verities and Falſities, depend upon 
the ſame. For if the Natures and Eſſences 
of things ſhould not depend upon the Will 
of God, it would follow from hence, that 


ſomething that was not E was indepen- 
dent upon God. 


2. AND this is plainly allerred by that in- f 


genious Philoſopher Renatus Des Cartes, who 


+ Debitum or illicitum. 
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4 in his Anſwer to the Sixth Objector againſt 
1 his Metaphyſical Meditations, writes thus: 
© It is a Contradiction to ſay, that the Will of 
i God was not from Eternity Indifferent to all 
_ things which are or ever ſhall be done; becauſe 
no Good or Evil, nothing to be Believed or 
Done or Omitted, can be fixed upon, the Idea 
1 whereof was in the Divine Intellect before 
10 that his Will Determined it ſelf to Effect that 
_ ſuch a thing ſhould be. Neither do I ſpeak 
10 . this concerning Priority of Time, but even 
there was nothing Prior in Order or by Na- 


-* Repugnat Dei. voluntatem non fuiſſe ab æterno indif- 
ferentem ad omnia quæ facta ſunt aut unquam fient, quia 
nullum Bonum vel Malum, nullum Credendum vel Facien- 
dum vel Omittendum fingi poteſt, cujus Idea in Intellectu 
Divino prius fuerit, quam ejus Voluntas ſe determinarit ad 
Efficiendum ut id tale eſſet. Neque id loquor de Prioritate 
remporis, fed ne quidem prius fuit Ordine, vel Natura, vel 
Ratione Ratiocinata ut vocant, ita ſcilicet ut iſta Boni Idea im- 

pulerit Deum ad unum potius quam aliud Eligendum. Nempe 
exempli cauſa, non ideo voluit creare Mundum in tempore, 
quia vidit fic melius fore quam fi. creaſſet ab æterno, nec 
voluit Tres Angulos Trianguli æquales eſſe duobus Rectis, 
quia cognovit aliter fieri non poſſe, &c. Sed contra, quia 
voluit mundum creare in tempore, ideo ſic melius eſt quam 
ſi creatus fuiſſet ab æterno; & quia voluit Tres Angulos 
Trianguli neceſſario æquales eſſe duobus rectis, idcirco jam 

hoc verum eſt, & fieri aliter non poteſt; atque ita de reliquis. 

Et ita ſumma Indifferentia in Deo ſummum eſt ejus Om- 
nipotentiæ Argumentum. . 


ture, 
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ture, or Reaſon as they call it, ſo as that 
that Idea of Good inclined, God to chuſe one © 
thing rather than another. As for Exam 
ple ſake, he would therefore create the World in 
Time, becauſe that he ſaw that it would be bet. 
ter ſo than if be bad created it from Eternity; 
neither willed he that the three Angles of a 
Triangle ſhould be Equal to two Right Angles, 
becauſe he knew that it could not be otherwiſe. 
But on the contrary, becauſe he would create 
the World in Time, th&efore it is better than 
Ii be had created it from Eternity; and becauſe + 
he would that the three Angles of a Triangle 
ſhould neceſſarily be equal to two Right Angles, 
therefore this is true and can be no otherwiſe; 
and ſo of other things. And thus the Greateſt 
Indifference in God is the Greateſt Argument 
of his Omnipotence. * 
AND again after ward, p. 162. ? To bim that 
Conſiders the Immenſity of God it is Maniſet, 
That there can be nothing at all*which doth not 
depend upon him, nat only nothing Subſiſting. 
but alſo no Order, no Law, no Reaſon of T; ruth 
and Goodneſs. | 


» Attendenti ad Dei Immenſitatem manifeſtum mY Niki 
onmnino eſſe poſſe quod ab ipſo non pendeat, non modo 
nihil Subſiſtens, ſed e etiam nullum ordinem, nullam Legem, 

Nullamve Rationem Veri & Bo. 
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Ap when he was again urged by the 
Sixth Objector, 4 Could God cauſe that the 
Nature of a Triangle ſhould not be ſuch? and 
bow, 1 pray thee, could he from Eternity cauſe 
that it ſhould not be true, That twice four are 
eight?. He confeſſeth ingenuouſly that thoſe 
things were not intelligible to us; but yet not- 
withſtanding they muſt be ſo, bed No- 
thing in any Sort of Being can be, which doth 
not depend upon God. Which Doctrine of 
Carteſius is greedily ſwallowed down by ſome 
Servile Followers of his that have lately writ- 
ten of the Old Philoſophy. 

3. Perhaps ſome may make a Queſtion for 
all this, whether Cartefius were any more in 
earneſt in this, than when he elſewhere goes 
about to defend the Doctrine of Tranſubſtan- 
tiation by the Principles of his new Phi- 
loſophy, becauſe in his Meditations upon the 
ald Philoſophy (where it is probable he would 
ſet'down the genuine Senſe of his own Mind 
more undiſguiſedly, before he was aſſaulted 


7 Nunquid Deus potuerit efficere ut Natura Trianguli 
non fuerit? & qua ratione amabo potuiſſet ab æterno facere 
ut non fuiſſet verum bis quatuor eſſe octo?ꝰ 

7 Nihil in ullo genere Entis eſſe poteſt, quod a Deo non 

at. 


De Prima Philoſophia. 
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by theſe Objectors, and thereby forced to turn 


himſelf into ſeveral Shapes) he affirmeth that D 


the Eſſences of things were eternal and im- 
mutable; but being afterward urged by G4 
ſendus with this Inconvenience, that then 
ſomething would be eternal and immutable 
belides God, and ſo independent upon God, 
he doth in a manner unſay it again, and be- 
takes himſelf to this pitiful Evaſion, » A. 
the Poets feign that the Fates were indeed fixed 
by Jupiter, but that when they were fixed, be 
had obliged himſelf to the preſerving of them ; 
fo T do not think that the Eſſences of things, 
and thoſe mathematical Truths which can be 
known of them, are independent on God; but 
I think nevertheleſs that becauſe God ſo willed, 
and ſo ordered, therefore they are immutable 
and eternal; which is plainly to make them 
in their own Nature mutable. But whether 
Carteſius were in jeſt or earneſt in this Buſi- 
neſs, it matters not, for his bare Authority 
ought to be no more valued by us than the 


Quemadmodum Poetæ fingunt a Jove quidem fata fuiſſe 


condita, ſed poſtquam condita fuere, ipſum ſe iis ſervandis ob·ũ“ʒ: 


ſtrinxiſſe; ita ego non puto eſſentias rerum, mathematicaſge 
ullas veritates quæ de ipſis cognoſci poſſunt, eſſe indepen- 
dentes a Deo; ſed puto nibilominus, quia Deus fic voluit, 
quia fic diſpoſuit, ipſas eſſe immutabiles & æternas; 
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Authority of Ariſtotle and other antient Phi- 

loſophers was by him, whom he ſo diſ- 
ſents from. 

4. Fox though the Names of things may 

be changed by any one at pleaſure, as that a 


'- Square may be called a Circle, or a Cube a 


Sphere; yet that the Nature of a Square 
ſhould not be neceſſarily what it is, but be 
arbitrarily convertible into the:Nature of a 
Circle, and ſo the Eſſence of a Circle into the 
Eſſence of a Sphere, or that the ſelf- ſame 
Body, which is perfectly cubical, without 
any phyſical Alteration made in it, ſhould by 
this metaphyſical Way of Transformation of 
Eſſences, by meer Will and Command be 
made ſpherical or cylindrical ; this doth moſt 
plainly imply a Contradiction, and the Com- 
poſſibility of Contradictions deſtroys all Know- 
ledge and the definite Natures or Notions of 
things. Nay, that which implies a Contra- 
diction is a Non-Entity, and therefore cannot 
be the Object of Divine Power. And the 
Reaſon is the ſame for all other things, as 
juſt and unjuſt ; for every thing is what it is 
immutably by the Neceſſity of its own Na- 
ture; neither is it any Derogation at all from 
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che Power of God to ſay, that he cannot 


make a thing to be that which it is not. 
Then there might be no ſuch thing as Know- 
ledge in God himſelf. God might will that 
there ſhould be no ſuch thing as Know- 
ledge. | 
5. AND as to the Being or not Being of 
Particular Eſſences, as that God might, if he 
pleaſed, have Willed that there ſhould be no 
loch thing as a Triangle or Circle, and there- 


fore nothing Demonſtrable or Knowable of 


Either of them; which is likewiſe aſſerted by 
Cartefius, and thoſe that make the Eſſences 
of things dependent upon an Arbitrary Will 
in God: This is all one as if one ſhould fay, 
that God could have Willed, if he had pleaſed, 
that neither his own Power nor Knowledge 
ſhould be Infinite. "i 
6. No w it is certain, 1 if the Natures 


and Eſſences of all things, as to their being ſuch - 


or ſuch, do depend upon a Will of God thar 
is eſſentially Arbitrary, there can be no ſuch 


ching as Science or Demonſtration, nor the 


Truth of any Mathematical or Metaphyſical 
Propoſition be known any otherwiſe, than by 
ſome Revelation of the Will of God concern- 


ing it, and by a certain Enthuſiaſtick or 


Fanatick Faith and Perſwaſion thereupon, that 


D God 
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God would have ſuch a thing to be true or 
falſe at ſuch a time, or for ſo long. And 
ſo nothing would be true or falſe Naturally 
but Poſitively only, all Truth and Science be- 


ing meer Arbitrarious things. Truth and 


Falſhood would be only Names. Neither 
would there be any more Certainty in the 
Knowledge of God himſelf, ſince it muſt 
wholly depend upon the Mutability of a Will in 
him Eſſentially Indifferent and Undetermin'd ; 
and if we would ſpeak properly according to 
this Hypotheſis, God himſelf would not Know 

or be Wiſe by Knowledge or by Wiſdom, bur 
by Will. 


F. WHEREFORE as for that Argument, 
, That unleſs the Eſſences of things and all Veri- 


tres and Falſities depend upon the arbitrary Will 


of God, there would be ſomething that was not 
God, independent upon God; if it be well con- 
ſider'd, it will prove a meer * Bugbear, and no- 
thing ſo terrible and formidable as Carteſius 
ſeemed to think it. For there is no other 
genuine Conſequence deducible from this Aſ- 


ſertion, That the Eſſences and Verities of 


things are independent upon the Will of God, 
but that there. is an eternal and immutable 
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Wiſdom in the Mind of God, and thence 
participated by Created Beings independent 
upon the Will of God. Now the Wiſdom of 
God is as much God as the Vill of God; and 
whether of theſe two things in God, that is, 
Will or Wiſdom, ſhould depend upon rhe 
other, will be beſt determined from the ſeveral 
Natures of them. For W:/dom in it ſelf hath 
the Nature of a Rule and Meaſure, it being a 
moſt Determinate and, Inflexible thing; bur 
Will being not only a Blind and Dark thing, 
as conſider'd in it ſelf, but alſo Indefinite and 
Indeterminate, hath therefore the Nature of a 
ching Regulable and Meaſurable. Wherefore 
it is the Perfection of Vill, as ſuch, to be 
guided and determined by Wiſdam and Truth; 
but to make Wi/dom, Knowledge and Truth, to 
be Arbitrarily determined by Will, and to be 
regulated by ſuch a © Plumbean and Flexible 
Rule as that is, is quite to deſtroy. the Nature 
of it; for Science or Knowledge is * the Com- 
prebenſion of that which neceſſarily is, and 
there can be nothing more Contradictious than 
Truth and Falſhood Arbitrary. Now all the 
Knowledge and Wiſdom that is in Creatures, 
| whether Angels or Men, is nothing elſe but a 
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Participation of that one Eternal, Immutable 
and Increated Wiſdom of God, or ſeveral 
Signatures of that one Archetypal Seal, or like 
ſo many multiplied Reflections of one and the 
ſame Face, made in ſeveral Glaſſes, whereof 
ſome are clearer, ſome obſcurer, ſome ſtand- 
ing nearer, ſome further off. 
8. Moreover, it was the Opinion of the 
Wiſeſt of the Philoſophers, (as we ſhall ſhew 
| afterward) That there is alſo in the Scale of 
- Being a Nature of Goodneſs Superior to Wi/- 
dom, which therefore meaſures and determines 
the Wiſdom of God, as his Wiſdom meaſures 
and determines his Will, and which the an- 
tient Cabaliſts were wont to call © wy, a 
Crown, as being the Top or Crown of the 
Deity, of which more afterward, Where. 
fore altho' ſome Noveliſts make a contracted 
Idea of God, conſiſting of Nothing elſe bur 
Will and Power, yet his Nature is better ex- 
preſſed by ſome in this Myſtical or Enigmatical 
Repreſentation of ay infinite Circle, whoſe in- 
moſt Center is Simple Goodneſs, the * Ray, 
and expanded * Plat thereof, all Compre- 
hending and Immutable Wiſdom, the Exterior 
Periphery or Interminate Circumference, Om- 
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nipotent Will or Activity, by which every thing 
Without God is brought forth into Exiſtence. 
Wherefore the Will and Power of God have 
no * Command Inwardly either upon the W:/dom 
and Knowledye of God, or —ů— che crhical 
and Moral Diſpoſition of his Nature, which is 
his Eſſential Goodneſs ; but the Sphere of its 
Activity is bh without God, whete it hath an 
Abſolute Command upon the Exiſtences of 
chings ; and is always Free, tho not always In- 
different, ſince it is its greateſt Perfection to 
be determined by Infinite iſdom and Infinite 
Goodneſs. But this is to anticipate what ac- 
cording to the Laws of Method ſhould follow 
afterwafd 1 in another Place. | 


# Imperium ad intra. ©® Extra Deum, 


or our Cauſe es plainly in 
this, That it is not poſſible that 

any thing ſhould Be without a 
Nature, and the Natures or Eſ- 


fore upon Suppoſicion that there is any thing 
Really Juſt or Unjuſt, Due or unlawful, 
there muſt of neceſſity be ſomething /o both 
Naturally and Immutably, which no Law, 
Decree, Will, nor Cuſtom can alter. There 
have not wanted ſome among the Old Philo- 
ſophers, that rather than they would ac- 


[WY juſt, would not ſtick to ſhake the very Foun- 
| dations of all things, and to deny that there 
was any Immutable Nature or Eſſence of a- 
ny thing, and by Conſequence any abſolute 


2 D-bitum or I lictum. ; 
LSE | Certainty 


Wann of all things being Immutable, there- 


knowledge any thing Immutably Fuft or Un- 
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Certainty of Truth or Knowledge; main- 
taining this ſtrange Paradox, that Both all 
Being "and Knowledge was Phantaſtical and 
Relative only, and therefore that Nothing 
was Good or Evil, Juſt or Unjuft, True or 
Falſe, White or Black, abſolutely and Im- 
mutably, but Relatively to every, Private Per- 
ſon's Humour or Opinion. 

2. TRE Principal Aſſertor of this Extra- 
vagant Opinion was Protagoras the Abde- 
rite, who, as Plato inſtructs us in his Theæte- 
tus, held, That nothing was any thing in it-. 
felf Aofolutely, but was always made ſo to ſome- 
thing elſe, and Eſſence or Being was to be re- 
moved from every thing. In which Poſition 
of his there ſeems to be theſe two things aſ- 
ſerted: Firſt, That all things were in Perpe- _ 
tual Motion, and nothing had any being, but 
a poſſibility to be, which the ſaid Protagoras 1 
thus expreſſed, All things are made by Mo- AF 
lion and Mixture uf things together, and 
therefcre are not rightly, ſaid to Be; for m- 
ting Is, but every Fhing is always Made. 
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Secondly, That nothing is Made Abſolutely, 
but only Relatively to ſomething elſe. * If 
any one ſay that any thing either is or is 
made, he muſt fay that it is ſo ro ſomething, 
| or in Reſpect of ſome Body, for we cannot 
Y affirm that any thing either is or is made 
4 Abſolutely in itſelf, bur Relatively to ſome- 
thing elſe. . - 
Nov from hence enn choſe known 
Aphoriſms of his, recorded Both in Plato 
and Axriſtotle, That thoſe things which ap- 
Pear to every one, are to him to whom they ap- 
pear. And ; again, That every Fancy or O- 
pinion of every Body was true. And again, 
b That Man is the Meaſure of all things whe- 
ther exiſting or not exiſting. Which Sentence 
| | ſeemed ſo pretty and argute to him, that be) 
plwKhaced it in the very Front of his Book, as 
Piss tells us; and indeed it comprizeth in 
it all the Singularity of his Philoſophy, the 
true meaning thereof being this ; Not only 
chat Man taken generally! is ioMeaſure of all 
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things, (which in ſome Senſe might be'af- 
firmed, that our own Humane Faculties are 
the Meaſure of -all things unto us) bur alſo 
that * Every Individual Man Ts the Mea- 
ſure of all Being and Truth ref pectively to 
himſelf; for ſo the following Words in Plato ; 
explain it: * Tour meaning (faith Socrates) is 
| this, That as every thing appears to me, ſuch | 
it is to me; and as it appears to you, ſuch it 
is to you, both of us being alike men. Where= * 
fore it is elſewhere expreſſed after this man- 
ner,! That every man is the Meaſure of What 
is and is not, that is, to himſelf, and * That 
every one is the Meaſure of his own Wiſdom to 
himſelf. Sextus Empiricus gives a ſhort ac- 
count of this Protagorean Philoſophy in 4 
few Words thus, He aſſerts that, which 
ſeems to every one, to be, and ſo makes all things 
Relative. Now this was an Higher ſtrain 9 
Madneſs than the Pyrrhonian Scepticiſm, 


bing ny mo s not ſo extravagant as to athrm, 
that all ** were Fhantaſtical and Relative 
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only; but that we could not affirm what 
things abſalutely were in their own Nature, 
bur only what they ſeemed to us. 

3. Bu r that all this was chiefly intended 
as a Battery or Aſſault againſt Morality, and 
Principally levelled by. Protagoras againſt the 
Abſolute and Immutable Natures of Good 
and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt, appeareth alſo 
from ſundry Paſſages of that learned Dialogue 
called Theetetus. Tell me therefore, doſt 
thou in good Earneſt think that nothing Is Good 
er Honeſt, but is always made ſo? And after- 
wards Protagoras affirms ; ? That whatſoever 
things ſeem to be Good and Fuſt to every City or 
Commonwealth, the ſame are ſo to that City or 


Commonwealth ſo long as they ſeem ſo. Again, 
P. 172. bal ſoeuver things any City think- 


ing doth decree to be Honeſt or Diſhoneſt, Fuſt 
or Unjaſt, Holy or Unboly, thoſe things are re- 
ally or truly ſuch to that City; and in ſuch 
things as rad no one a Perſon or n 15 
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wier than another, becauſe * none of theſe things 
have any Nature or Effence of their own, be- 
ing meerly Pbantaſtical and Relative. Laſtly, 
To name no more Places, p. 177. * The thing 
that we were about to ſhew was this, that they 
which made the Natures and Eſſences of all 
things, Flowing and Mutable, and which held 
that what ſeemed to every body, was that to 
whom it ſo ſeemed, as they do maintain this con- 
cerning all other things, ſo concerning nothing 
more than Fuft and Unjuſt, as being unqueſtio= 
nably true of theſe, that whatſoever any City 
thinks to be Good and Fuſt, and decrees them 
ſuch, theſe things are ſo to that 0 /o long as 


AY are fo decreed. 
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l. TX7 HEREFORE, ſince in order ts 
the raking away of the Immurable 
Natures of Good and Evrl, Juſt and Unjuſt, 
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ons, there was ſo ſtrange an Attempt made 
by theſe Philoſophers to overthrow the Abſo- 
= Effences and Truths of all things; let 
us in the next place conſider what Pretences, 
or Grounds they could poſſibly have for main- 
taining of ſo wild a Paradox as this is. 


Firſt, THERETORx, it is Evident from 


Plato's Wriungs, that Protagoras laid. his 
Foundation in the Heraclitical Philoſophy, 


af that time in great vogue and requeſt in the 


World, which did, * as that Philoſopher 
writes, bring in a Floating and Moveable E, 


ſence, and maintained > That. nothing ſtood, 


but all things moved and flawed. An Opinion 
which moſt of the Ancients were inclining 
to, as appears from the Poets, who made 


all things to be the Off-ſpring of Flux and 


Motion: In ſa much that Homer himſelf (as 
Plato obſerves) deriving the Pedigree of the 


Gods, made the Ocean their F , and 
| Tethys their Mother 9. y 


AND there were not any Philoſophers of 
Note, beſides Parmenides and Melifſus, that 
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oppoſed it, who alſo ran into another Ex- 
treme: And therefore the former of theſe 
Plato facetiouſly calls * the Flowing Pbilbſo 
phers, the latter * the Sfanders. Fe he . 
true meaning of this Heraclitical Philoſophy 
was plainly this; That there is no other Be- 
ing in the World befides Individual Body or 
Matter, and no ſuch thing as * landing In- 
telligible Forms, that is, no Intellectual Be- 
ing; ; which Matter or Corporeal Being as ir 
is liable to Motion and Mutation becauſe of 
its Diviſibility, every Part of it being ſepa- 
rable from another ; ; ſo by the Mutation that 
we find in all Corporeal Things, we may 
reaſonably conclude, that it is throughout 
tually moved and ggitated by Streams 
and ſubtle Matter paſſing the Pores of all 
Bodies; whence it was that they affirmed * 
that all Things flowed like a Stream ; and 
that there was no Stability either of Eſſence 
or Knowledge any where to be found. For 
that Cratylus and Heraclitus endeavoured to 
deſtroy the Certainty of all Science from 


this Principle, is evident in that they main= 


tained 
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tained that Contradictories might be true 
concerning the ſame thing, and at the ſame 
time. And indeed if there were no other 
Being in the World but Individual Matter, 
and all Knowledge proceeded from the Im- 
preſſes of that Matter, That being always a- 
gitated, it 1s not conceivable how there could 


be any Stability of Knowledge any more than 


of Eſſence found in this Rapid Whirlpool of 
Corporeal Things; nay, nor how there 


' ſhould be any ſuch thing as Knowledge at 


all. Wherefore according to this Heracliti- 
cal Philoſophy, Protagoras in the firſt Place 


concluded That Knowledge is nothing elſe 


but Senſe ; For as Plato writes, * Theſe two 
Aertions come all to one, That all things flow 


like a Stream, and that Knowledge and Senſe 


are one and the jelf-ſame thing. 

2. BuT Protagoras went. further, and 
made a Superſtructure upon this Heraclitical 
Philoſophy out of the Old Atbmical or Phe- 
nician Philoſophy, which clearly aſſerted, 


That all thoſe ſenſible Qualities, as they are 
called, of Heat and Cola, Light and Colours, 
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Sounds, Odours and Sapours, formally con- 
ſidered, are not things really and abſolutely 
exiſting without us, but only Paſſions, Sen- 
ſations and Phantaſms in us, occaſioned by 
certain local Motions made upon the Organs 
of Senſe from the Objects without us, and ſo 
indeed but Relative and Phantaſtical Things. 
And thus Protagoras made up his Buſineſs 
compleat from this Mixture of the Heracli- 
tical and Atomical Philoſophy together; for 
taking it for granted according to Heracli- 
tus's Doctrine, That Knowledge is nothing 


elſe but Senſe, and according to the Phenici- 


an or Atomical Philoſophy, That the Senſi- 


ble Qualities are not Things really and ab- 


ſolutely Exiſting without us, but Appearan 


ces or Senſations in us, he concluded ! all 


Senſible and Intelligible things not to be ab- 


ſolute Eſſences, but things meerly Relative, 


Phantaſtical and Imaginary.. 
| 1 
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CHAP. II. 


I. OW that this Atomical, Corpuſeular or 
| Mechanical Philoſophy, that ſolves 
all the Phenomena of the Corporeal World by 
thoſe Intelligible Principles of Magnitude, 
Figure, Site and Motion, and thereby makes 
Senſible things intelligible, baniſhing away 
thoſe Unintelligible Corporeal Forms and Sen- 
ſible Qualities, was known to Protagoras, who 
lived not only before Plato and Ariſtotle, but 
alſo before Democritus himſelf, as Plutarch 
teſtifies, (tho he abuſed it, in grounding fo 
ſtrange a Paradox upon it) I ſhall make it un- 
deniably evident from ſeveral Teſtimonies out 
of Plato's Theetetus ; for beſides that Paſſage 
afore-mention'd, * p. 152. That all things are 
made by local Motion and Mixturewith one ano- 
ther, and what follows after, > That Motion is 
that whichmakes every thing to ſeem to be, or tobe 
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ture of Colours according to this very Hypothe- 
fis, The Senſe whereof is this, Let us begin firſt 
with the Eyes or Sight : That which is called a 
White Colour, is not any Real Quality exiſting 


either without the Eyes or in the Eyes; for then 


it would not canſiſt only. in Motion and Genera- 


tion: But taking it for granted that no Senjible, 


thing is ſuch abſolutely in it ſelf, ue muſt ſay 
that a White and Black Colour, and every other 


Colour is generated by certain Motions made and 
impreſſed upon the Eye, and every Colour is nei- 


ther that which makes the Impreſſion, mr that 


which recetveth it; (that is, neither any thing 


in the Eye nor in the Object abſolutely) but a 


certain Middle thing between them both, which 


can be nothing elſe but a Paſſion or Senſation 


in us. Elſewhere in that Dialogue he proves 
this Aſſertion, That Colours and the like Sen- 
ſible things are no Real r Qualities 
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generated, p. 153. he plainly deſcribes the Na- 
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either in the Sentient or in the Object, becauſe 
the ſame Object ſeems to have different quali- 
ties to Different Perſons, as * The ſame Wind 
blowing ſeems Cold to one and Warm to another; 
and the ſame Wine which to one in Health ſeems 
Sweet, will to the ſame Perſon appear bitter 


and diſtaſteful if he be fick. Whence he con- 
cluded that Heat and Cold, Sweet and Bitter, 


were not things Really and Abſolutely exiſting 
in the Objects without, but Relative things, 
being Paſſions or Senſations that may be diver- 
ſifyd by the different Tempers and Com- 


plexions of the Body. 


2. Afterward, p. 156. we have the Sum of 


this Atomical or Mechanical Philoſophy, more 

copiouſly and fully ſer down after this manner, 

* The beginning upon which all airs depend is 
this ; 
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Ibis; That the whole World is Motion, and no- 
thing elſe befides. Now of Motion there are 
tuo kinds, each of which. containeth Innumera- 
ble Branches under it; but the Power of one 1s , 
Action, of the otber Paſſion. From the mutual 
Congreſs and Contrition of both which together, 
are begotten innumerable Offsprings, which may 
all be reduced to theſe two General heads, 
whereof the one the Senſible, the other Senſe, 
which is always joined together with the Senſible. 
The Senſes have ſuch Names as theſe, Sight, 
Hearing, Taſting, Touching, Pleaſures, Pains,, 
Defires, Fears, and others innumerable without 
Names, hut many that have Names. The Seng 
ſible Kind doth anſuger and correſpond to every 
one of theſe ; To the Sight all manner of Colours, 
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to the Hearing Sounds, and to the other Senſes 


other Senfibles, that are of kin to them. hen 
therefore the Eye, and ſome other thing analogous 


to it, meet together, they beget Whiteneſs, and 
à certain Senſe proportionable thereunto, neither 
of which would have been made, if either of 


theſe had not met with the other. Then theſe 
things being carried reſpectively, Sight to the 


Eyes, and Whiteneſs to the Object, which did 
actively beget it, the Eye becomes full of - Sight, 
and ſees, and is not made Sight in the Abſtract, 


zur an Eye ſeeing ; and that which did Congene- 


rate the Colour, is fitted with Whiteneſs, and is 


Made, not Whiteneſs in the Abſtract, but a 
thing White, whether Wood or Stone. The ſame 
is fo be concei ved of all other Senſible thi ngs, as 
Hard and Hot, and the like, that nothing is by 
it ſelf abſolutely any "df theſe things, but they 
are all made from a Mutual Congreſs of the Out- 
"and the Senſe, by means of Mo- 
—_— 7" 8 

3. HERE we ſee it plainly aſſerted, that 
the Whole World is made by nothing elſe 
but the Motion of Particles, by means of 
which all things are Generated and Corrupted; 


neither did Protagoras acknowledge any other 
Motion but local, as is plainly intimated: 


And that all theſe Senſible Qualities which we 


2 take 
7 ; 


ah 
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take notice of by the ſeveral Senſes, as Colours, 
Sounds, Sapors, Odours, and the like, are not 
things really exiſting without us, but Paſſions. 
or Senſations in us, cauſed by ſeveral Local 
Motions upon the Organs of Senſe. Which, 
if that be not ſufficient that I have already al- 9 
ledged, is yet more plainly expreſſed after this 1 
manner, p. 182. Nothing is abſolutely any l 
one thing by it ſelf, neither the Agent nor the x 
Patient, but from both of theſe meeting tage- 1 
ther, are generated at once both the Senſes and 8 
the Senſible things. . 1 
4. THESE "Paſſages which I have cited 1 
are ſo clear and evident, that they cannot 
poſſibly be capable of any other Senſe” than .M 
what I have expreſſed ; and therefore thoſe - 
two Latin Interpreters Ficinus and Serranus, 
that lived before the Reſtitution of this Me- 
/chanical Philoſophy, and therefore underſtood 
it not, yet expound them after the ſame man- 
ner. The firſt thus, 5 Colour is neither the 
Sight of the Eyes, nor the Motion of Bodies, 
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but a certain middle thing reſulting from the 
Sight and Motion, that is, ſuch a Paſſion" about 
the Eyes. The other in this manner: * That 
from the different Diſpoſition of the Bebolder, 
and ſo the different Affection of the Intermediate 
Senſible Organ, the various Colours are both 
made and ſeen, but ſo as that they are all Phan- 
taſtical, nor have any Subfſtence but in the 
Mind, are varied by the different Congreſs of My- 
tion, which is to be concluded concerning all the 
Senſes. Only Protagoras, in order to his Scep- 
tical Deſign, made theſe Senſible things not 
only Relative to Animals in General, but alſo 
to Individuals, becauſe it is Impoſſible to de- 
monſtrate, as he urges, that all Brute Beaſts, nay, 
that any two Men have the very ſame Phan- 
taſms or Ideas of Red or Green, theſe being 
 Tdiopathies, and becauſe Experience ſhews, 
that not only the Gratefulneſs and Ungrateful- 
neſs of Taſtes and Smells, but alſo that Heat 
and Cold are Relative to Individuals. 


d Ex varia aſpicientis Aer variaque adeo Intermedii 
Senſilis Scheſi, Colores varios & videri & fieri, ita tamen 

ut omnia ſint ęarracuea, nec niſi in animo ſubſiſtant, vario 

autem Motus congreſſu varientur ; quod de omnibus Sen- 
bus 8 eſt. 3 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 


HzRxEFORt we have made it evi- 
dent, that that very Mechanical or 
Atomical Philoſophy, that hath been lately re- 
ſtored by Cartefius and Gaſſendus, as to the 
main Subſtance of it, was not only elder than 
Epicurus, but alſo than Plato and Ariſtotle, 
nay, than Democritus and Leucippus alſo, the 
commonly reputed Fathers of it. And there- 
fore we have no Reaſon to diſcredit the Re- 
port of Pofidontus the Stoick. who, as Strabo 
tells us, affirmed this Atomical Philoſophy to 


have hae antienter than the Times of the 
Trojan War, and firſt to have been brought 


io Greece out of Phenicia. If we may be- 
lieve Poſidonius the Stoick, the Dactrine of 
Atoms is antienter than the Times of the Tro- 
jan War, and was firſt invented and deliver'd 
by one Moſchus à Sidonian, or rather a Phe- 
nician, as * Sextus Empiricus cites the Teſti- 


Bay >. 


i Lib. 16 Edit. Caſaub. 9. 757. 
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mony of Pofidonius. Democritus and Epi- 


curus invented the Doctrine of Atoms, unleſs 
we make that Phyſiology to be antienter, and 


derive it, as Poſidonius the Stoich doth, from one 


- Moſchus, a Phenician a. And ſince it is cer- 
tain from what we have ſhewed, that neither 
Epicurus nor yet Democritus were the firſt In- 

venters of this Phyſiology, this Teſtimony of 

Poſfidonius the Stoick ought in Reaſon to be 

er by us. 2 

| 2. Now has can be more probable than 

that this Ae oſebus the Phenician, that Pofi- 
donius ſpeaks of, is the very ſame Perſon with 
that Mo ſchus the Phyſiologer, that Famblichus 


mentions in the Life of Pythagoras, where he 


affirms, that Pythagoras living ſome time at 
Sidon in Phenicia, converſed with the Pro- 
phets that were the Succeſſors of Mochus the 
Phyſiologer, and was inſtructed by them. 
n He con verſed with the Prophets that were the 
Succeſſors of Mochus and other Phenician 

Prots. And what can be more certain "hah 
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that both Mochus and 3 the Phenician 
and Philoſopher, was no other than Moſes the 

Jewiſb Lawgiver, as Arcerius rightly gueſſes, 

o It ſeems that it ought to be read Moſchus, un- 
| leſs any had rather read it Mochus or Moſes. 

Wherefore according to the Antient Tradition, 
Moſchus or Moſes the Phenician being the Firſt 
Author of the Atomical Philoſophy, it ought 
to be called neither Epicurean nor Democriti- 
cal, but Moſchical or Moſazcal. 

3. IT muſt be acknowledged, that eicher 

of theſe two Famous and Renowned Philoſo- 
phers, Plato and Ariſtotle, had the good Hap 
to be rightly and thoroughly inſtructed in this 
antient Phenician and Moſchical or Moſaical 
Philoſophy ; Protagoras ſo much abuſing it 
to Sceptici/m, and the taking away of the Na- 
tural Diſcrimination of Good and Evil, might 
probably beget a Prejudice in Plato againſt it, 
tho' he doth not confute the Phyſiological 
Part of it in all his Theetetus, where Good 
Occaſion was offer d him; And yet in his T7. 
mœus he hath a little Smattering of i ir, where 
he endeavours to reſolve the Differences of the 
Four Elements, Fire, Air, V. ater, Earth, 


zz legendum videtur, niſi quis 5 re vel Marias le- 
gere malit. 


into 
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into the Different Geometrical Figures of their 
Inſenſible Parts, making the ſmall Particles of 
the Earth to be Cubical, by reaſon of their 
Solidity and Immobility, but of the Fire, 
Pyramidal r. 1 It is reaſonable that that Figure 
which hath the ſmalleſt Baſes, ſhould be attri- 
buted to that Body which is moſt moving, cut- 
ting and piercing. And that he doth not mean 
Myſtically in this, but Phyſically, appears 
from his own Explication of it concerning 
the Inſenſible Parts, Pp. 56. 1 Theſe Cubes and 
Pyramids in the Earth and the Fire can only 
be perceived by the Mind and Underſtanding, 
fince the fingle Particles alone are not Senfible, 
but only the Aggregation of many of them 
together. 

4. BuT Ariſtotle plainly rejects it. Ja- 
cobus Carpentarius, in his Notes upon Alcinous, 
treating of the Nature of Univerſals, writes 


thus. Some do not altogether deny Uni ver ſals, 
| | but 
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but will have it that they only are when they 
ere underſtood, but that there is nothing in 


Nature which anſwers to the Notion of the 


Mind. Which to me indeed is the ſame thing as 
if they ſhould ſay that Colours are not in their 
Nature Actually any thing, but are made ſuch 
ꝛc ben they are in very Deed ſeen. Which Opi- 
nion alſo hath had its Aſertors, but is con- 
demned by Ariſtotle. This Opinion, that Co- 
lours are not actually exiſtent according to 
thoſe very Ideas that we have of them before 
Viſion, is the Myftery of the Old Atomical or 
Moſaical Philoſophy, which Carpentarius un- 
derſtood not; which makes them not Quali- 
ties abſolutely exiſting without us, but Paſ- 
ſions and Senſations in us. And indeed this 
Philoſophy is condemned by Ariſtotle, in his 
Third Book * Of the Soul, c. 2. and that as the 
received Doctrine of the antient Phyſiologiſts 
before his Time. * The Former Phyſiologiſts, 


Natura quod Mentis Notioni reſpondeat: Quod mihi fane 


perinde eſt ac ſi dicerent Colores nihil actu eſſe, ſed tales 


effici quando reipſa videntur. Quæ etiam Opinio ſuos ha- 
buit Aſſertores, ſed ab Ariſtotele eſt damnata. 
© Arcanum. * 
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faith he, were (generally) miſtaken in this, 
in that they thought Blackneſs and Whiteneſs 
were no abſolute Qualities without the Sight, 
nor Sweet and Sowre without the Taſte. Again, 
he endeavours to confute the ſame Philoſophy 
which reſolves thoſe Senſible Qualities into 
Figures, Site and Motion of Particles; nor 
only attributing it to Democritus, but alſo 
making it the moſt generally received Phy- 
ſiology before his Time. 7 Democritus and 
moſt of tbe Phyfologers Commit a Great var 
dity in this, in that they make all Senſe to be 
Touch; which is a thing at fir ſt Sight plainly 
impoſſible. Moreover, they do not diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the Objetts common to all the Senſes, 
and thoſe which are proper and peculiar to the 
ſeveral Senſes apart. For Magnitude and Fi- 
gure, Roughneſs and Smoothneſs, Sharpneſs 
and Bluntneſs, which belong to Bulk, are Com- 
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mon to all the Senſes; or if not to all, yet to Sight 
and Touch. Whereas our Senſe is deceived con- 
cerning theſe Common Objects, but it; is never 
deceived concerning the proper Objects of the ſe- 
veral Senſes, as the Sight is not deceived about 
Colours, nor the Hearing about Sounds. But 
moſt of the antient Phyſiologiſts refer theſe 
Proper Objects to the Common Senſilia; as 
Democritus, who, as for White and Black, 
makes one of them to conſiſt in * Roughneſs 
and Ruggedneſs, the other in Smoothneſs and 
Evenneſs of Parts. He alſo reduceth Sapors 
to Figures, tho it belong chiefly to Sight to 
take Cognizance of Figures and Magnitude, 
and the like; whereas according to this Phi- 
loſophy, the Senſe of Touch world be the moſt 
Critical of them. Ariſtotle there concludes this 
Diſcourſe, with rwo General Arguments againſt 
that Philoſophy (that made the Senſible Quali- 
ties to be Properly Senſations in Us, and no- 
thing elſe in the Objects without us but Mag- 
nitude, Figure, Site of Parts, and*Motion) in 
this manner, That there is Conte ariety in 


a Scabrities. 
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Qualities, but not in Figures; and that the 
Variety of Figures being Infinite, Taſtes, Co- 
lours, and the reſt would be ſo likewiſe. Which 
Arguments, tho' they be handſome and inge- 
nious (that is, Ariſtotelical) to prove that 
there are ſuch Entities as Qualities Viſble, 
Tangible, Taſtable, and the like really exiſting 
in the Objects without us; yet as they will 
not counterballance the Weight of thoſe other 
Arguments that militate on the contrary Side, 
fo they will without any Difficulty be anſwer'd 


by the Aſſertors of this Novantigue Phi- 


loſophy. KT 

5. Bo r after Plato's and Ariftotle's Time, 
this Old Phyſiology was again revived by Ep1- 
curus, but ſo blended with Immorality and 
Impiety, as that it ſoon ſunk again, there be- 
ing nothing left of all thoſe Voluminous Trea- 
tiſes of Epicurus concerning it, ſaving what is 
preſerved in Diogenes Laertius, nor no other 
Syſtem thereof tranſmitted to Poſteriry but 


what is comprized in the Poem of Lucretius 


Carus. So that the World was generally ſeiz d 
with a deep and profound Oblivion of this 
Phyſiology, there being only ſome obſcure Foot- 
ſteps and dark Intimations of it now and then 
found in the Writings of ſome learned Au- 
thors, As when Sextus tells us that ſome of the 

"OT - Stoicks 
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Stoicks held, © that Senfitive things were Rela- 
tive to Animals, and depended upon our Senfa- 
tion; and * That not the things themſelves were 
comprehended by Senſe, but only our Paſſions 
from them: And when the Pyrrhonian Scep- 
ticks themſelves affirmed, © That all things are 
Relative, that is, to that which judges of them, 
and every thing CG fo be according to 
wenſe. | 
And when Plotinus makes a Doubt whe- 
ther Senſible things did really exiſt in the 
Objects without us, or were only Paſſions 
within us f, * If may be well doubted concerning 
Senfible things themſelves, that we ſeem to have 
the greateſt Aſſurance of, whether they really 
exiſt in the Objects without us, or whether they 
be Paſſions in us. 

6. Bur in this laſt Age it hack been ſo 
ſucceſsfully reſtored by the Writings of ſome 


learned Authors, and the Truth . ſo 
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convincingly evidenced by many other Ex- 


periments beſides that of the Glaſſy Prifme 


and Rainbow, that there is little Doubt left 
concerning it. And indeed unleſs this Phi- 
loſophy be acknowledged to be true, we muſt 


of neceſſity affirm, that the Senſible and Cor- 


poreal World is altogether unintelligible. For 
as Timeus Locrus long ago obſeryed, that 
k ſenſible things could not be apprehended any 


otherwiſe than * by Senſe and a certain kind of 


Spurious Reaſon, ſo it is moſt certainly true 
that we cannot poſſibly have any clear and in- 
telligible Ideas of Heut and Cold, Light and 


Colours, as ſuch Qualities really exiſting in 


the Objects of Senſe without us, but as Paſ- 
fions and Senſations in our ſelves we may. 
Wherefore unleſs we will aſſert that theſe 
lower Senſible things are * utterly incompre- 
benſible to our Underſtanding, whilſt it is able 
clearly t comprehend things of a higher Na- 
ture, we muſt conclude this Old Atomical, 


* Moſchical or Moſaical Philoſophy to be true. 
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1. Dor tho' this Old Atomical Philoſophy 
be moſt ſolidly and ſubſtantially true, 
the Paradoxes that Protagoras and others en- 
deavoured to ground upon it, are not only ri- 
diculouſly abſurd and contradictious in them- 
| ſelves, but alſo altogether inconſequent from 
the ſame. | 
For as for thoſe: Aſſertions, That what- 
ever ſeems is, and that LEY is true ; 
tho' they ſeem ridiculouſly abſurd yet thoſe 
two learned Philoſophers Plato and Ariſtotle 
vouchſafe them a ſerious Confutation. Plato 
from hence, in his Theetetus, becauſe that 
the Fancies of them that dream would be as 
true and real as the Senſations of thoſe that 
are awake; and that all Men would be alike 
Wiſe, and the Opinions of the moſt Illiterate 
Idiots in Geometry as true as any Geometrical 
Theorems, and all Predictions of future things 
alike true: And that in the Actions of Human 
Life, it would be indifferent whar any Man did 
in order to any End, and fo all Deliberation 
and Conſultation ceaſe. | 


* 5 BuT 
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BuT Ariſtotle, in his Metaphyſicks, with 
ſome Mixture of Facetiouſneſs alſo writes af- 
ter this manner, | To thoſe that put their Fin- 
ger under their Sight or between their Fyes, it 
2010! be both two and one. But Sextus Empiri- 
cus beſtows more Subtilty upon ir than either 
of them; ® If every Fancy be true," then when 
one fancies that every Fancy 1s not true, that 
\ muſt be true alſo, and ſo then this Propoſition 
that every Fancy is true, will be falſe. - ) 
2. Wu ERF AS the Meaning of theſe Aſ- 

ſertions, That whatever ſeems is, and every 
Fancy is true, was no other than this, that 
Nothing was abſolutely true at all, but that all 
Truth and Knowledge were but Seeming, fan- 
taſtical and Relative things. And becauſe one 
Seeming or Appearance is as true as another, 
therefore they were all equally true, that is to 
ſay, none of them true at all. This Ariſtotle 
elſewhere rightly apprehended, He that ſaith 

that all things that appear are true, makes all 
| Beings to be Relative, 
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Bur if nothing be Abſolutely true, but 


only Relatively to him that thinks ſo, then 


this very Opinion of Protagoras, that nothing 


was Abſolutely true, and that Man was the 


Meaſure of all things, was not it felf Abſo- 


utely true, but only Seemingly and Relatively 
to Protagoras: Whereas this is aſſerted for an 
Abſolute Truth by him, that nothing i is Abſo- 
lutely True. 

AND what a Ridiculous Folly was this in 

one that would be accounted a Philoſopher, 
to take a great deal of Pains in writing a large 
Volume, and to endeavour induſtriouſly to 
convince the World, That nothing was Abſo- 
lutely, but only Relatively and Fantaſtically true: 
Since it muſt needs follow from thence, thar 
this very thing it ſelf was not Abſolutely true, 
but only Relatively to thoſe that thought ſo; 
and the contrary altogether as true to thoſe 
that thought otherwiſe. For it would no 
more concern the World to know that this 
was Relatively and Fantaſtically true to Pro- 


tagoras that nothing was Abſolutely true, than 
to know what Protagoras dreamt of the laſt . 


Night. For fince according to him » that 
every Man does but think his own Truths, ir 
cannot concern any Man. to know another's 
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Opinions any more than his Dreams. And 


therefore Protagoras had done more wiſely if 
he had. ſpared his Pains, and kept thoſe Pri- 
vate Relative Truths of his own, that is, his 
Dream or Imagination wholly to himſelf. 
Bur by his induſtrious endeavouring to 


_ convince the World of this, That nothing was 
Aiſolutely true, but only Relatively, he plainly 


confuted his own Doctrine, in aſſerting that 
this was Abſolutely True, that nothing was 
Abſolutely true, which is a manifeſt Contra- 
diction. There need be the leſs Pains taken 
in confuting Scepticiſm and Fantaſticiſm, 
ſince it always ſo eaſily confutes it ſelf. 

3. For if nothing be Abſolutely true, then 
not ſo much as this could be Abſolutely true, 
that it ſeemed to Protagoras that nothing was 
Abſolutely true. And it could only ſeem to 
ſeem to be true. Nay, it could not be Abſo- 


; lutely true, that Protagoras, to whom all 


Truth ſeemed to be Relative, had any Real 
Exiſtence, much leſs that there are any Ob- 
jects without, from whence the Impreſſions or 
Motions are made upon our Senſes; or that 
there is any ſuch thing as Magnitude, Motion, 
Figure and Site of Parts, or ? that Matter is 
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Fhating, and that the Reaſons of all Ap 
fearances are founded therein; which things, 
as Plato and Sextus tell us, were dogmatically 
_ affirmed by Protagoras. 


CHAP. VI. 


I, GAIN, as this Scepticiſm or Fantaſti- 

ciſm of. Protagoras is moſt abſurd 
and Contradictious in it ſelf, ſo there is not 
any Foundation for it at all in the Old Atomical 


. Philoſophy, but contrarywiſe, nothing doth 


more effectually and demonſtratively over- 
throw both theſe Aſſertions, That Knowledge 
is Senſe, and that all Truth and Knowledge is 
but Fantaſtical and Relative, than this. Atomi- 
cal Philoſophy doth. 

For firſt, ſince no Senſe can judge of it 
ſelf, or its own Appearances, much leſs make 
any Judgment of the Appearances belonging 
to another Senſe for à thoſe things which are 
percetved by one , our Powers, it is Impoſible 
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to perceive them by another, as the Objects of 
Hearing by Sight, or the Objects of 80855 by 
Hearing, and the like. 

THE Sigbt cannot judge of Sounds which 
belong to the Hearing, nor the Hearing of 
Light and Colours; wherefore that which 
judges of all the Seiles and their ſeveral Ob- 
jets, cannot be it ſelf any Senſe, but ſome- 


thing of a ſuperior Nature. 


2. MokR OVER, that which judges that 


the Appearances of all the Senſes have ſome- 


thing Fantaſtical in them, cannot poſſibly be 


it ſelf Fantaſtical, but it muſt be ſomething 


which hath a Power of judging what Really 
and Abſolutely is or is not. This being not a 
Relative, but an Abſolute Fruth, that Senſible 


Appearances have ſomething Fantaſtical in 


them. Neither could Protagoras ever have 
arrived to the Knowledge of this Truth, if 
he had not had ſome Faculty in him ſuperior 


to Senſe, that judgeth of what is and is not 


Abſol utely. 
Now this ſame Rational Faculty, that diſ- 


covers, according to the Atomical Philoſophy, 


that there is ſomething in our Senſations that 
is merely Fantaſtical and Relative, doth affure 
us alſo not only that there are Abſolutely and 


Really ſuch Paſſions, Affections and Seemings 


in 
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in us, but chat they that do percetve have an 
Abſolute and Real Entity. For tho' it ſhould 
be ſuppoſed that our Senſes did deceive us in all 
their Repreſentations, and that there were no 
Sun, no Moon, no Earth, that we had no Hands, 
no Feet, no Body, as by Senſe we ſeem to 
have, yet Reaſon tells us that of Neceſſity That 
muſt be ſomething, to whom theſe things 
ſeem to be, becauſe nothing can feem,to that 


chat is not; this being an Abſolute and Immu- 


table Truth, That of nothing there is not 
any either Action or Paſſion whatſoever ; but 
alfo that when we are awake and uſc our Senſes, 
there are Corporeal Objects really exiſting with- 


out us, which make thoſe Senfible Impreſſions 


upon us, and that thoſe Corporeal Objects have 
abſolutely and really as many correſpondent 
Varieties in them in reſpect of Magnitude, 
Figure, Site and Motion, as there are Varieties 
of ſenſible Ideas and Phantaſms that we take 


notice of by them. For Protagoras himſelf, 


according to the Old Atomical Philoſophy, ac- 
knowledges that Lacal Motron, Magnitude, 
Figure and Site of Parts, abſolutely are in 
CY things themſelves ; only that Colour 
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and ſuch other things are Relative. Therefore 


all Being and Trutb, according to Protagoras 

himſelf, is not Fantaſtical and r but 
there is ſome Abſolute. 

3. WHEREFORE the proper and genuine 
Reſult of this old Atomical Philoſophy, which 

is the Triumph of Reaſon over Senſe, is no- 


thing elſe but this, that Senſe alone is not the 


Criterion or Judge of what does Really and 

Abſolutely exiſt without us, but that there is a 
Higher and Superior intellectual Faculty in us 
that judges of our Senſes, which diſcovers 
what is Fallacious and Fantaſtical in them, 


and pronounces what Abſolutely is and is not. 


And Democritus, who did more thoroughly 
and perfectly underſtand this Atomical Philoſo- 


phy than Protagoras, makes this to be the 


proper Reſult and Conſequence of it, the In- 
validating the Judgment of Senſe concerning 


Bodies themſelves, and the aſſerting a higher 


Faculty of Reaſon in us to determine what is 
Abſolutely True and Falſe; which is worth the 
noting. For ſo Sextus the Philoſopher writes 
concerning Democrides 5 * Democritus "doth 
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diſcredit Senſe, attributing not Truth to it, 


but only Appearance, and that ReMly nothing 
exiſts in the Corporeal World but Atoms and 
Vacuum. And Democritus's own Words con- 
cerning it are theſe, * Sweet and Bitter, Hot 
and Cold, Colours, and the like, are by Law 
and Opinion, Atoms and Vacuum really: 
That which is ſuppoſed and fancied to be are 


Senfibles; but theſe are not according to Truth, 


only Atoms and Vacuum. "Sextus Empiricus 


likewiſe in another Place writes thus concern- 
ing Democritus,*Democritus in his Canons ſaith, 
that there are two kinds of Knowledge, the one 


by the Senſes, the other by the Mind ; of which 
that by the Mind he calls Knowledge, account- 
ing it that which may be truſted for the Fugs- 
ment of Truth; that by the Senſes, he calleth 


Dart and Obſcure, denying it to have guy Cer- | 


tainty as to the Knowledge of Truth, His own 
W: wo theſe : 7 F Knowledge there are tao 
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74 Concerning Eternal and 
Finds, the one Genuine, the other Dark and Ob- 
ſcure; to ihexDark kind of Knowledge are re- 
ferred Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Taſting, 
Touching ; but the Genuine Knowledge is more 
Hidden and Recondite than this. 

Now this concerning Demacritus I note 
the rather more carefully, becauſe Epicurus 
afterward dotingly fumbling about the ſame 
Philoſophy, made Senſe to be the only Cri- 
terion of Truth and Falſhood, and conſe- 
quently abuſed this Old Atomical Philoſophy 
to Atheiſm and Immorality; whereas if rightly 
underſtood it is the moſt Impregnable Bul- 
wark againſt both; for this Philoſophy dif- 
covering that the Ideas of Senſe areFantaſtical, 
muſt needs ſuppoſe another Principle in us 


Superior to Senſe, which judges what is Abſo- 
lutely and not F antaftically or Relatively only 
True or Falſe, 
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ow s although what I have al- 


| Sufficient Confutation of Pro- 


nn e Abſolute Natures or Eſſences of 
all * from that very Atomical Phyfiology, 
which he appeals to, which, if rightly under- 


ſtood, is the moſt compliable with true Meta- 


phy/icks, and the moſt Subſervient to it of 
any ; yet notwithſtanding I think it very pro- 
per to the Buſineſs which I have in hand, te 
launch out farther into this Argument, to 
ſhew the Different Natures of Senſe and In- 
felleffion or Knowledge, not only that I may 
thereby the more fully confute this Scepti- 


c In, or rather F — of Protagoras, 
and 
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56 Concerning Eternal and 
and alſo aſſert the Immutable Natures or Eſ- 
ſences of things, but alſo for other Purpoſes, 
which T ſhall give an Account of in the Cloſe 
of %his Diſcourſe, and I hope then to make 
it appear that this was no . Di- 
greſſion. | 

2.0 tall begin — Senſe, to ſhew what 
it is, and that it is not Knowledge. 

Firſt, therefore, it is acknowledged by all, 


That Senſe is Paſſion. And there is in all Sen- 


ſation, without Diſpute, Fir, a Paſſion in 
the Body of the Sentient, which Bod:ly Pa/- 


ion is nothing elſe but Local Motion impreſs d 


upon the Nerves from the. Objects without, 
and thence propagated and communicated to 
the Brain, where all Senſation is made. For 
there is no other Action of one Body upon 
another, nor other Change or Mutation of 
Bodies Conceivable or Intelligible beſides 
Local Motion; which Motion in that Body 
which moves another, is called Action, in 
that which is moved by another, Paſſion. 


And therefore when a Corporeal Object very 


remotely diſtant is perceived by us, ſince it 


is by ſome Paſſion made upon our Body, 


there muſt of neceſſity be a Continued Pro- 
pagation of ſome Local Motion br Preſſure 
from thence unto the Organs of our Senſe, 
5 5 or 
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or N erves, and ſo unto the Brain. As when 
we ſee many Fixed Stars ſparkling in a Clear 
Night, though they be all of them ſo many 


thouſand Semidiameters of the Eanch diſtant 


from us, yet it muſt of neceſſity be granted, 
that there are Local Motions or Preſſures 


from them, which we call the Light of 


them, propagated continuedly or uninterrupt- 
edly through the Fluid Heavens unto our 
Optick Nerves, or elſe we could not ſee them. 

And that Motion or Preſſure by which we ſee 
all other Opake Bodies, is nothing but the 
y puſhi ing againſt each other of the Ætherial 
Globulous Particles, ſtriving to move outward 


from the Center of the Vortex refiſted or re- 


jected from the Solid Superficies of them; 
in the ſame manner as we feel things at a 
Diſtance in the dark, by the Reſiſtency which 
they make upon the further end of the Staff 
that we hold in our hands. And when we 
hear the Sound of a Bell or Cannon a great 

way off, the Tremulous Vibrations of the 
Air, like the Circlings of the Water, when 


a Stone is flung into it, are from̃ thence con- 
tinually propagated to our Ears or Acouſtick 
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Nerves, 
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Nerves, the Undulations ſtill growing the 


wider and weaker, the further they go. 
3. Bur for as much as Senſe is not meer 


Local Motion impreſs'd from one Body upon 
another, or a Body's bate Reaction or Re- 
fiſtance to that Motion of another Body, as 
ſome have fondly Conceited, but a Cogita- 
tion, Recognition or Vital Perception and 
| Conſciouſneſs of theſe Motions or Paſſions of 
the Body, therefore there muſt of neceſſity 
be another kind of Paſſion alſo in the Soul 


or Principle of Life, which is vitally united 


to the Body, to make up Senfation. Which 
Paſſion notwithſtanding is of a different kind 
or Species from the former; for the Soul, 


that is a Cogitative Being, is ſuppoſed to be 


ſuch a thing as can Penetrate a Body, and 
therefore cannot be conceived to be Locally 
moved by the Local Motion of the Body. 
For we ſee that Light which pervades the 
Air, though it be a Corporeal Motion, yet it 
is not moved or ſhaken by the Agitations of 
the Air, becauſe it is in a Body far more ſubtle 
than the Air, that runs through the Spongy 


Pores of it. Wherefore the Soul, though it 


be conceived to be an Extended Subſtance, yet 
being Penetrative of Body, not by filling up 
the Pores of it, but by coexiſting 1 in the ſame 
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Space with it, cannot be locally moved by 


the Motions of it. \ V6 
NRIT HER is this Paſſion of the Soul in 


Senfation a meer naked Paſſion or Suffering; 
becduſe it is a Cogitation or Perception which 
_ hath ſomething of Active Vigour in it. For 
thoſe Ideas of Heat, Light, and Colours, and 
other Senfible things, being not . Qualities 
really exiſting in the Bodies without us, as 
the Atomical Philofophy inſtructs us, and 
therefore not paſſively ſtamped or imprinted 
upon the Soul from without in the ſame 
manner that a Signature is upon a piece of 


Wax, muſt needs ariſe partly from ſome In- 


ward Vital Energy of the Soul it ſelf, being 
Phantaſms of the Soul, or ſeveral Modes of 
Cogitation or Perception in it. For which 
Cauſe ſome of the Platoniſts would not al- 
low Senſations to be Paſſions in the Soul, 
but only Active . of the Paſſions 
of the Body. 

4. Bur, as I ſaid before; Senſe i is a Paſſion 
in the Soul alſo, v:z. ſuch a Paſſion as a Vital 
and Cogitative Being is capable of, becauſe 
we find by Experience that it is not elicited 
from the Soul it ſelf, but obtruded upon it 
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from without; ſo that the Soul cannot chuſe 
but have ſuch Senſations, Cogitations or Af- 


fections in it, when ſuch or ſuch External 
Objects are preſented to the Outward Senſes, 
The Soul receiving its Information from 


without, by ſympathizing with the Paſſions 


of its own Body concerning what Individual 
Bodies exiſt round about it, and the general 
Modes of them; which no innate Reaſon of 
its own could poſſibly diſcover to it. And 
therefore the Soul being neceſſarily determi- 
ned to exert ſuch Cogitations within it ſelf, 
vrhen ſuch Local Motions are impreſs'd upon 
the Body which ſhe is vitally United to, theſe 

Senſations: are certain kinds of Paſſive Ener- 
gies of the Soul. For the Soul and Body by 
reaſon of that vital Union which is betwixt 
them, making up one Compound or Animal, 
do of neceſſity mutually ſuffer from Each 
other, the Body being Variouſly moved by the 
Soul, and the Soul again Variouſly affected 
from the Dody, or the Motions which are 
made upon it. Neither doth the Soul ſuffer. 
indifferently from any Body, but all Senſe 
ariſes from that Natural Sympathy or Com- 
paſſion which che Soul hath with that Indi- 
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vidual Body with which it is Virally United. ö 
And had not the Soul ſuch a Paſſive Principle Þ 

in it, it could not poſſibly be vitally united to 
any Body, neither could there be any ſuch 


thing as an Animal or Living Creature. 
Mok EO vER, theſe Senſitive Cogitations, 
as we ſhall ſhew afterward, do plainly differ, 
in the Mode of them, from thoſe pure Cogi- 
tations that are the Actions of the Soul it ſelf; 
there being a Vaſt Difference berween the 
Senſes of Hunger and Thirſt, and meer Voli- 
tions in the Soul to eat and drink, as likewiſe, | 
berwixt that Grief and Sadneſs that ariſes from | 
ſome ill Tidings told and underſtood by the j 
Mind, (though there be ſomething of Corpo- | 
real Paſſion conſequent or concomitant here 1 
alſo) and betwixt a Senſe of Pain when the 
Body is hurt. And in like manner in thoſe 
other Senſations of Light and Colours, Heat I 
and Cold, the Soul doth not Meerly know or ; 
underſtand the Figure and Motions of thoſe j 
Corporeal Particles, but hath certain confuſed 1 
Affections and Phantaſms within it ſelf by 
reaſon of them. From whence it is evident 
that theſe Senſitive Cogitations are not. Pure 
Actions ſpringing from the Soul it ſelf, 
but Compaſſions with the Body. And there- 
fore 
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fore that Opinion of the Platoniſis is no way 
to be adnſitted, that Senſations are not Paſ- 

ions, but © Knowledges of the Paſſions, as if they 

were free and ſincere Actions of the Soul, or 


releaſed and Unpaſſionate Knowledges in it of 


the Paſſions of the Body. 
5. WHEREFORE Senſations formally con- 


ſidered are certain Paſſions or Affections in 

the Soul fatally connected with ſome Local 
Motions in the Body, whereby the Soul per- | 
ceiyeth ſomething elſe beſides thoſe Imme- 
diate Corporeal Motions in the Nerves, Spi- 4 
rits or Brain. For though the Soul do only : 
ſympathize with the Motions of its own | 
Body, yet by Senſe it doth not take immediate 
Cognizance of thoſe very Motions themſelves, 
in the Brain, Spirits and Nerves, perceiving 
them as they are in themſelves, but it is ſecretly 
inſtructed by Nature to take notice of ſome 
other things thereby that may concern the 
Body. 

= o R, farſt, the Sou] is ſometimes ſo affected 

by reaſon of thoſe Local Motions of the 
Blood and Heart communicated by the Nerves 
unto the Brain, as that it perceives ſomething 
within it ſelf, viz. certain * Paſſions of Joy or 
Pleaſantneſs, Doulneſs and Sadneſs, or Contri- 
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ſtation, Irafcible and Concupiſcible Inclina- 


tions, when we know no Rational Cauſe for 
them within our ſelves, and therefore they 
could not ſpting from the Soul ir ſelf. 
AGAIN, the Soul is ſometimes. ſo affected 
by Motions communicated from the Nerves 
that belong to the Stomach and * Windpipe, 
| as that it perceives or takes notice of Hunger 
or Thirſt in thoſe parts of the Body, and the 
like may be ſaid of the other Pains or Plea- 
ſures, Pruriences and Titillations of the Body, 
which the Soul perceives as things exiſting 
in ſome certain Parts of the Body it ſelf; 
| when the Nerves are in a certain way moved. 
LAs TL v, The Soul is frequently ſo af- 


fected by the Motions of thoſe five other 


Conjugations of Nerves, as that by Natural 


Inſtinct it takes notice of ſome, Corporeal 


things exiſting without our Bodies, whence 
that Motion upon the Nerves comes, as Light, 
Colours, Sounds, Heat and Cold, Hardneſs, 
Boftneſs, Gravity, Levity, Odours, Sapours : 


The Objects being many times remotely di- 


ſtant from us; though it does not perceive 
them in the ſame manner as they abſolutely 
exiſt without us, 


© Oclophagus. 


a 
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Now though all theſe three kinds men- 
tioned be Equally Paſſions and Senſations in 


the Soul, yet the uſe of Speech hath appro- 


priated the Denomination of Paſſions 97 to 
the former, and ſtiled the two Latter by the 
Name of Segſations, the Firſt of them being 
commonly called Internal Corporeal Senſes, 


the Second External. Wherefore Corporeal = 


Senſes in general may be thus defined, to be 
Aﬀedtions in the Soul Cauſed by Certain Local 

' Motions made upon ſome parts of the Body, by 
reaſon of the Vital Sympathy betwixt the Soul 
and Body, whereby the Soul ſeems to perceive 
Corporeal things exiſting without it ſelf, either 
in its own Body, or elſe at a diſtance from it. 


CHAP. IL 


Hz=REFORE, Senſe being a Paſſion 
in the Soul, or a Compaſſion with 


| 


its 0w7 Body, which it is vitally united to, 
that is diverſified according to the difference 
both of Local Motions and of Bodily Organs 


through which thoſe Motions are conveyed ; 


there 
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there being a neceſſary and fatal Connection | 
between certain Motions in ſome parts of the | 
enlivened Body, and certain Aﬀections or 
Sympathies in the Soul, which Democritus 
| ſeems to inti in thoſe Words, By Law 

a thing is Cold, or by Law Hot, that Hor and 
Cold, and the like, were Paſſions or Phantaſms 
Fatally Connected with certain Local Mo- 

tions in the Body. Senſe is a kind of dull 
Corifuſet and Stupid Perception obtruded . 
upon the Soul from without, whereby it per- 

ceives the Alterations and Motions within its 

own Body, and takes Cognizance of Indi- 
vidual Bodies exiſting round about it, hut 

doth not clearly Comprehend what they are, 

nor penetrate into the Nature of them, it be- 

ing intended by Nature, * as Plotinus ſpeaks, 

not ſo properly for Knowledge, as for the 

Uſe of the Body. For the Soul ſuffering un- - , 
der that which it perceives by way of Paſſion, 
cannot maſter or conquer it, that is to ſay, 

know or underſtand it. For ſo Anaxagoras 


in Ariſtatle very fitly expreſſes the Nature of 


, Knowledge and Intellection under the Notion 
3 f Ne woxe, baue Feppes, 

e & Dos xgęei a, & Tegs yraos, 
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of * Conquering. * Wherefore it is neceſſary, 
fince the Mind underſtands all things, that it 
 Jhould be free from Mixture and Paſſion, for 
this end, as Anaxagoras ſpeaks, that it may be 
able to maſter and conquer its Objects, that is 
to ſay, to know or underſtand them. In like 
manner Plotinus, in his Book of Senfe and 
Memory k, makes ! fo ſuffer and ® 10 be con- 
guered all one, as alſo to n know and to con- 
quer; for which Cauſe he concludes that that 
which ſuffers doth not know, o That which 
we make to ſuffer, ? in ſaying ſo we make it 
not to know, becauſe to know is to Conquer, 
and not to be. maſtered or conquered. Senſe, 
that ſuffers from External Objects, lies as it 
were proſtrate under them, and is overcome 
by them: Wherefore no Seſe judges either of 
its own Paſſion, or of the. Paſſion of any 
other Senſe, but Judgment or Knowledge is the 


Active Energy of an Unpaſſionate Power in 
the Soul. 


h Kearwy. 
i Ariſt. De Anima, Lib. 3. Cap. 4. n: dg, z Nr 
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2. AND for this Cauſe Ariſtotle himſelf tells 
us, that the Soul is a Heterogeneous thing, 
and hath * ſeveral Parts in it of a very diffe- 
rent Nature from one another. Firſt, a Higher 

and Active Part, which he calls that which 
acts ſeparately from the Matter, and is Im- 
paſſible, and this is * that which knows and 
underſtands; the other a Lower, Paſſive or 
Sympathetical Part which ſuffers from with- 
out, and acts in Conjunction with the Body, 
and this is * that to which Senſation belongs. 
do that Knowledge and Intellection are the 
clear, ſerene and unpaſſionate Perceptions of 
that Higher Part of the Soul which acts alone, 
by and from it ſelf, Senſations are the Ener- 
gies of that lower, Paſſive and Sympatheti- 
cal Part, whereby the Soul is Vitally united 


to the Body, and cleaving to it, makes · up one 
Animal with i. . elſe they may be ſaid 
to be the Cogitations of the whole Com- 
pound or Animal, which is the Reaſon that 
they are ſo cloudy and confounded, becauſe 


they ariſe from the very * Mixture and Con- 


3 Magis. 7 To x» & dr. 
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fuſion of the Soul and Body as it were blend- 
ed togetger.. 5 
3. For though the Soul be a diſtinct Sub- 
ſtance, and of a different Nature from the 
Body, yet notwithſtanding in every Animal 
it is intimately conjoyned with the Body, and 
Cleaves to it in ſuch a Manner, as that both 
together Compound and make up one thing. 
And therefore it is not preſent with it only as 
a Mariner with a Ship, that is, meerly Lo- 
cally, or knowingly and unpaſſionately pre- 
ſent, they ſtill continuing two diſtin& Things; 
but it is vitally united to it, and paſ- 
ſionately preſent with it, And therefore when 
the Body is hurt, the Soul doth not unpaſ- 
fionately know or underſtand it, as when a 
Mariner knows that a Ship hath ſprung a 
Leak, 'or when a Man is informed that his 
Neighbour's Houle is ſet on fire; but it feels 
a a ſtrong and vehement Pain, and hath a dolo- 
rous Senſe or Perception of it, as being one. 
thing with #. So in like manner when the 
Body wants either Meat or Drink, the Soul 
doth not unpaſſionately know this as an Indiffe- 
rent By-ſtander, and therefore rationally only 
will or deſire Meat and Drink for it, but it 
feels a paſſionate Senſe of Hunger and Thirſt 
in it ſelf, as being Intimately concerned in 
| * | g the 
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the Buſineſs. Now the ſame is true alſo in 


thoſe other Senſations; in which the Animal 


ſeems to be leſs concerned, as of Light and 


Colour, Heat and Cold, Sounds and Odours, 


that they ate not ſimple Knowledges or Intel- 


lections of that part of the Soul which acts 
alone by it ſelf, but they are the Perceptions 
of that which is vitally united with the Body, 
and ſympathizing with the Motions and Paſ- 

ſions of it, makes up * one Compound with it. 
Wherefore though all Oogitations be formally 
in the Soul, and not in the Body, yet theſe 
ſenfitive Cogitations being in the Soul no 
otherwiſe than as vitally united to the Body, 
they are not ſo properly the Cogitations of 


the Soul, as of b the mixed, or © both together, 


as Plotinus calls it, the Compound of Soul 
and Body, or, as that Philoſopher will have 
it, of the Body and a certain V. roificating | 
Light, imparted from the Soul to it. And 
therefore, as he obſerveth out of Ariſtotle, as 
it is abſurd to ſay the Soul Weaves, (or indeed 
the Body either, Weaving being a mixt Action 
of the Man and Weaving Inſtruments) ſo it 


Compoſitum. 
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is abſurd to ſay that the Soul alone doth 
25 8 Grieve or Perceive: theſe things 
proceeding from the Compound or the 
Coaleſcence of Soul and Body together; be- 
| ing not pure Mental, but Corportal Cogita- 
tions of the Soul, as it vitally informs the 
Body, and is Paſſionately united to it. 

4. Senſe therefore is a certain kind of drowſy 
and Somnolent Perception of that Paſſive 
Part of the Soul, which is as it were aſleep in 
the Body, and acts concretely with it. So 
Platinus expreſſes it, Senſe is of that part of 
the Soul that fleeps, for that of the Soul that is 
immerſed into the Body, is as it were afleep. 

It is an Energy ariſing from the Body, and a 
certain kind of Drowſy or Sleeping Life of 
the Soul blended together with it. The Per- 
ceptions of which 5 Compound, or of the Soul 
as it were half aſleep and half awake, are con- 
foſed, indiſtinct, turbid and encumbred Cogi- 
tations, very different from the Energies of 
the Noetical Part, that acts alone, without 
Sympathy with the Body, which: are free, 


Concupiſcce, Dalere or Sentire. 
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clear, ſerene, Satisfactory and awakened Co- 
gitations, That is to ſay, Knowledges. 
And that theſe Cogitations of the Paſſive Part 
of the Soul called Senſations, are not Kuow- 
ledges or Intellections, is evident by Experience 
alſo, not only in the Senſes of Hunger and 
Thirſt, Pain and Corporeal Titillation, but 
alſo in all thoſe other Perceptions of Light 
and Colours, Heat and Cold, Sounds, Odours 
and Sapours. For if they were Knowledge, 
or Intellections, then all Men would reſt Satis- 
fied in the Senſible Ideas or Fantaſms of them, 
and never enquire any further, at leaſt when 
the Stroke or Impreſſion made upon Senſe were 
ſtrong and vigorous, as when we ſec the Clear 
Light of the Meridian Sun, or hear the Loud 

Noiſe of Thunder, whereas the one doth but 
_ dazzle our Eyes, the other deafens our Ears, 
but neither enlighten nor inform our Under- 
ſtandings. Whereas, on the Contrary, the 
Minds of Men are reſtleſsly inquiſitive after 
ſame. further Intellectual Comprehenſion of 
all theſe things that we perceive by our ſeveral 
' Senſes. Neither is this true of the Vulgar 
only, but it is very Obſervable, that the moſt 
acute Philoſophers in all Ages have com- 
plained of their Ignorance of theſe things; 
and indeed have confefled themſelves more 
X: puzzled 
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puz 22 led and at a los about theſe Senſible things, 
than thoſe abſtract Immaterial things which are 
remote from bodily Senſe. * The Eſſences. of 
Light and Colours (faith Scaliger) are as dark to 
the Underſtanding, as they themſelves are open 
to the Sight. Nay, undoubtedly fo long as 
we. confider theſe things no otherwiſe than 
| Senſe repreſents them, that is, as really exiſt- 
ing in the Objects without us, they are and 
muſt needs be Eternally Unintelligible. Now 
when all Men naturally enquire, what theſe 
things are, What is Light, and what are 
Colours, the Meaning hereof is nothing elſe 
bur this, that Men would fain know or com- 
prehend them by ſomething of their Own 
which is Native and Domeſtick, not foreign 
to them, ſome Active Exertion or Anticipa- 


tion of their own Minds, as J ſhall ſhew af. 


terwards. 

WurRETORE Gs Senſe be adequate 
and Sufficient for that end which Nature hath 
deſigned it to, vig. to give Advertiſement of 
Corporeal things exiſting without us, and 
their Motions bt the Uſe and Concertlinent 
of the Body, and ſuch general Intimations of 


u Luminis & Colorum Eflentiz ſunt intellectui tam ob- 
ſcuræ, quam ſunt ipſa viſui manifeſta. 
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the Modes of them, as may give the Under- 
ſtanding ſufficient Hints by its own Sagacity 
to find out their Natures, and invent Intelli- 
gible Hypotheſes. to folve thoſe Appearances 
by 3 (F Or otherwiſe Reaſon alone withour 
Senſe could not acquaint us with Individual 
Exiſtent things without us, or aſſure us of the 
Exiſtence of any thing befides God, who is 
the only neceffarily exiſtent Being;) Vet not- 
_ withſtanding Senſe, as Senſe, is not Knowledge 
or Intellection; which I ſhall ſtill make fur- 
ther appear by theſe OY more particu- 

lar Conſiderations. 


een 


OR, firſt, ' Senſe only Suffering: and 
receiving from, without, and having 
no Active Principle of its own, to take Ac- 


quaintance with what it receives, it muſt 


needs be a Stranger to that which is altoge- 
ther adventitious to it, and there ore cannot 
know or underſtand it. For to Know or Un- 
dierſtand a thing, is nothing elſe but by ſome 
Inward IRE: of the Mind, that is Na- 

tive 


* 
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tive and Domeſtick, and fo familiar to it, to 
take Acquaintance with it ; of which I ſhall 


ſpeak more afterward. 
'2. Senſe is but the Offering or Preſenting of 


ſome Object to the Mind, to give it an Occa- 


fion to exerciſe its own Inward Activity upon- 
Which two things being many times nearly 
conjoyned together in Time, though they be 
very different in Nature from one another, yer 
© are vulgarly miſtaken for one and the 
fame thing, as if it were all nothing but meer 
Senſation or Paſſion from the Body. Where- 
as Senſe it ſelf is but the Paſſive Perception of 
fome Individual Material Forms, but to Know 
or Underſtand, is Actively to Comprehend a 
thing by ſome Abſtract, Free and Univerſal 
© Reaſonings, from whence the Mind * as it were 
hooking down (as Boetius expreſſeth it) pon 
the Individuals below it, views and under- 
| Bands them. But Senſe which lies Flat and 


Grovelling in the Individuals, and is ſtupidly 
fixed in the Material Form, is not able to riſe 


up or aſcend to an Abſtract Univerfal Notion; 
For which Cauſe it never 3 or Denies 


i Ratio 8. 
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any thi g of its Object, becauſe (as 4rifatle 
obſerves) in all Affirmation, and Negation at 
leaſt, the Predicate is always Univerſal. , The 


Eye which is placed in a Level with the Sea, 


and touches the Surface of it, cannot take any 
large Proſpe& upon the Sea, much leſs fee 
the whole Amplitude of it. But an Eye 
Elevated to a higher Station, and from thence 
looking down, may comprehenſively view the 
whole Sea at once; or at leaſt fo much of it 
as is within our Horizon. The Abſtract Uni- 
verſal ! Reaſons are that higher Station of the 
Mind, from whence looking down upon In- 


dividual things, it hath a Commanding view 
of them, and as it were @ Priori compre- 


hends or Knows them. | 

Bor Senſe, which either lies in the ſame 
Level with that Particular Material Object 
which it perceives, . or rather under it and 
beneath ir, cannot emerge to wy Knowledge 
or Truth concerning it. 

3. Senſe is but a ſlight and Superficial Per- 
ception of the Outſide.and Accidentals of a 
Corporeal Subſtance, it doth not Penetrate 
into the Profundity | or Inward Eſſence of it. 


I Rationes. 
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For a Body may be changed as to all the ſeve- 
ral Senſes, and remain really the ſame that it 
was before. Wherefore though Men are 
commonly ſaid to know things when they ſee 

and feel them, yet in truth by their bodily 
Senſes they perceive nothing but their Out- 
ſides and External Induments. Juſt as when a 
Marr looking down out of a Window into the 
Streets, is ſaid to ſee Men walking in the 
Streets, when indeed he perceives nothing but 
Hats and Cloaths, under which, for ought he 
knows, there may be Dædalean Statues moving 
up and down. Neither is this ſpoken only in 
reſpect of that Defect of Sight (to omit the 
other Senſes) which is a little relieved by Mi- 
croſeopical Glaſſes, that it cannot perceive 
the Figures and Contextures of thoſe Minute 
Particles out of which Bodies are compounded, 
nor penetrate beyond the Superficies into their 
Corporeal Profundity ; for though our Sight 
were ſo much more than Lyncean, that it 
could diſcover the very Pores in Glaſs through 00 
which the Light paſſes, as Ariſtotle complains 
it cannot: nay, though it could diſcern the 
Particular ® Globulous Particles, in the Mo- 
tion of which Light conſiſteth, and the Tri- cip 


= Globuli. 
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angular Spaces between them through which 
the Smalleſt and moſt Subtle Striated Mat- 
ter paſſes; yet notwithſtanding it would not 
reach to the Eſſential Profundity either of 
Body, or Sphericalneſs, or Triangularity, which 
nothing but the ſubtle * Sharpneſs of the 
Mind can penetrate into; ſo as to comprehend 
the Immutable Reaſon of any of them. And 
therefore it is rightly pronounced by that 
Excellent Reſtorer of the Old Atomical and 
Moſchical Philoſophy, * That even Bodies 
themſelves are not properly perceived by the 
Senſes, pr by the Imagination, but by the Un- 
derſtanding alone; nor are therefore perceived 
becauſe they are touched or ſeen, but * be- 
cauſe they are underſtood. 
4. TE Eflence of nothing is reached unto 
4 by the Senſes looking Outward, but by the 
r Minds looking inward into it ſelf. That 
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7 which wholly looks abroad outward upon its 
it Object, is not one with that which it per- 
h ceives, bur is at a diſtance from it, and there- 
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fore cannot Know and Comprehend it ; but 
Knowledge and Intellection doth not meerly 
4 look out upon a thing at diſtance, but makes 
an Inward Reflection upon the thing it knows, 


and according to the Etymon of the Word, 
7 the Intelle& doth read inward Characters 


. eoritten within it ſelf, and Intellectually com- 


prehend its Object within it ſelf, and is the 
ſame with it. For though this may be conceiv- 
ed to be true of Individual things Known (al- 
though the Mind underſtands them alſo un- 


der abſtract Notions of its own) yet, at leaſt 


in Ariſtotlès Senſe, it is unqueſtionably true, 
In Abſtract things themſelves, which are the 
Primary Gbjects of Science, the Intellect and 
the thing known are really one and the ſame. 
For thoſe Ideas or Objects of Intellection are 
nothing elſe but Modifications of the Mind it 
ſelf. But * Senſe is of that which is without, 


. Senſe wholly gazes and gads abroad, and 


therefore doth not know and comprehend its 
Object, becauſe it is different from it. * Senſe 
is Line, the Mind is a Circle. Senſe is like 


4 Proſpicere. Intellectus. 
m Interioribus legere. 
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a Line which is the Flux of a Point running 
out from it ſelf, but Intellect like a Circle 
that keeps within it ſelf. 

5. SENSE apprehends Individual Bodies with- 
out, by ſomething derived from them, and ſo 
a Poſteriori, 1 The Senſes being laſt, are the 
Tmages of the things. The Senfible Ideas of 
things are but Umbratile and Evanid Images of 
the ſenſible things, like Shadows projected from 


them; but Knowledge is a Comprehenſion of 


a thing Proleptically, and as it were a Priori. 
But now to lay aſide Metaphyſicks, and ſpeak 
plainly, all that which comes from the Indi-. 


vidual Object of Senſe from without, (as we 


have already declared) is nothing at all bur 
Local Motion or Preſſure, when an enlivened 
Body is jogged or thruſt upon by ſome other 
Body without. But to receive or feel a Jogg, 
Knock or Thruſt from without made upon 
the Body which the Soul is united to, this is 
not to Know, .no not ſo much as what Local 
Motion is, much leſs to know all other things. 
For Knowledge is not a Knock or Thruſt 
from without, but ir conſiſteth in the A- 
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wakening and Exciting of the Inward Active 
Powers of the Min. 

6. TxIS Point which I have hitherto in- 
ſiſted upon concerning the Shallowneſs, Dul- 


neſs and Bluntneſs of Senſe, in that it cannot 


penetrate to the Eſſences of things, is very 
ingeniouſly and Philoſophically handled by 
Plato, in his Theætetus; where he demonſtrates 
. againſt Protagoras, that Science is not Senſe, 


but that there is another Power in the Soul be- 


ſides that of Senſe or Paſſion, to which Sci- 
ence, Knowledge and Intellection is to be re- 
ferred after this manner. Firſt, Socrates ob- 
tains this from Theetetus, that Senſe is when 
the Soul, by or through ſeveral Organs of the. 
Body, takes Cognizance of ſeveral Corporeal 
things without. And, Secondly, that one 
Senſe or Organical Perception cannot take 
Cognizance of the Object of another; as Sight 
cannot ſee Sounds, nor the Hear ing hear Light 
and Colours: And therefore where we think 
of the Objects of ſeveral Senſes comparing 
them together, and conſidering of ſome things 
common to them all, this cannot be Senſe 
or Organical Perception; becauſe one Senſe 


cannot dconſider the Object of another Senſe. * If 
h 2 E. I. ape T#pl ahr ip als ei, gx 4 Ale 18 zin edu 


bet an, 
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any thing concerns both, it cannot perceive it 

by either Organ. As when we conſider Sound 
and Colour together at once, and attribute ſe- 
veral things to them in common; as Firſt of 
all, Eſſence; And then that in each of them 
is Identity with it ſelf, and Diverſity to the 
other, that both of them are two, and each 
of them one; That they are not like, but 
unlike to one Another; What Senſe or Organ 
is there by which the Soul perceives all theſe 


things, viz. Eſſence and non Eſſence, Iden- 


tity, Diverſity, Unity, Duality, Similitude, 
Diſſimilitude, things Common both to Sound 
and Colour? Surely It cannot be neither by 
the Senſes of Sight or of Hearing, beeauſe 
theſe cannot conſider one another's Objects. 
Neither can we find any other Organ in the 
Body by which the Soul may paſſively take 
Cognizance of all theſe things, and conſider 
the Objects of both thoſe other Senſes of 
Sight and Hearing. Whereby he makes Theæ- 
tetus confeſs, that theſe things the Soul doth 
not Organically perceive by 'any Senſe, bur 
by it (elf alone without any Bodily Organ. 
And therefore * Some things the Soul 3 ves 
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by it ſelf, or by its own Active Power, as 
Eſſence, Similitude, Diſſimilitude, Identity, : 
Alterity, Good and Evil, Honeſt and Diſ- 
honeſt. Other things it perceives by and . 
through the Organs of the Body: As for | 
Example, by the Senſe of Touch the Soul 
perceives nothing but the Hardneſs of that 4 
which is Hard, and the Softneſs of that which F 
is Soft, and the like. But Eſſence, and what 
Hardneſs and Softneſs is, and their Contrariety | 

* 

0 

Fa, 


to one another; and again, the Eſſence of 
Contrariety it ſelf, the Soul alone by it ſelf 
diſcourſing endeavours to judge of. Where- 
fore there is this difference between thoſe 
things that come into the Soul by the Paſſions 
of the Body, and thoſe things that ariſe from 
the Ratiocinative Power of the Soul it ſelf: 
d That both Men and Beaſts do naturally 
percei ve as ſoon as they be born thoſe things that 
Come into the Soul by the Paſſions of the Body. I 
But Ratiocinations concerning theſe things as 
to the Natures and Eſſences of them, and their 
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Urilities, are lowly by Labour and help of In- 
titution attained unto, Now that which dorh 
not reach to the Eſſence of any thing, cannot 
reach to Truth or Knowledge. Wherefore 
he concludes, © That there is no Knowledge or 
Science in Paſſions, . but in the Diſcourſe of the 
Mind upon them; for in this latter way it is 


Poffible to reach to the Eſſence and Truth of 


things, but Impoſſible in the Former. And that 
we ought not * to ſeek Knowledge any more in 
Senſe, but in that of the Soul, whatſoever it be 


called, which doth alone = L 10 contemplate 
things that are. 


C HAP. IV. 


U'T I have ſtill ſomething more to 


add concerning this Argument before 
1 amis! it; Wherefore in the next Place I 
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ſhall make it further appear, that Senſe is 
not Science or Intellection, becauſe the Soul 
by Senſe doth not perceiye the Things them- 
ſelves, or the Abſolute Natures of them, but 
only her own Paſſions from them. This Sex- 


tus the Philoſopher took Notice of, The 
Senſes do not reach to the Objects that are. 


placed without, but to their own Paſſions alone. 


And this is that which Protagoras ſo much 


: inſiſted on, that f All our Senfible Ideas of 
Light and Colours, Sounds, Odours, Sapors, 
Heat and Cold, and the like, are not Abſo- 


lute but Relative Things. For neither is 


s Senſation any thing of the Soul conſidered 
Abſolutely in it ſelf, it being no Pure and Sin- 
cere Cogitation of the Soul alone, neither is 
n the Senſible Idea any Abſolute Quality of the 
Object without, but both theſe (v:z. i Senſe 
and Senfible) are certain middle things begotten 
betwixt the Agent and the Patient, and reſult- 
ing from the Activity of the Object without, 
and the Paſſion of the Mind within, and ſe- 


verally reſpecting each of them. Or, as he 
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expreſſed it, R From the:Congreſs or Colliſion of 


theſe two together are generated at once both Senſe 
and the Senfible ; for the Senſible ( formally 
confidered, according to that Idea that we 
have of it) hath no Exiſtence before Senſation, 
but is begotten with it. And therefore ! Co- 
lour, and the reſt, is neither any thing really 
exiſting in the Object without, nor yet any 
| thing in the Soul it ſelf, but a middle thing 
betwixt both, that is, a Paſſion, Which is 
the very ſame with that which Ariſtotle im- 
putes to the antient Phyſiologers as a Para- 
dox, that Black and White were not withour 
the Sight. TVs 
TAE Truth of which is ſo evident in 
ſome Inſtances, that none can poflibly gainſay 
it. For when the Body is either Prickt with 
a Needle or Wounded with a Sword, no Man 
can imagine that thole Pains that reſult from 
thence were ſuch Real and Abſolute Qualities 
exiſting in the Needle or Sword before our 
| Senſation, but that they are our own Paſſions, 
and ſo Relative things to us, or Perceptions 
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- of the Motions of the Needle or Sword Re- 


latively to the enlivened Body, and as they y 

are hurtful to it. And the ſame is vulgarly tl 
acknowledged in thoſe Colours that are there- C 

fore called Phantaſtical, as in the * Raznbow 1. 

4 and the Priſme, whereas in Reality all Colours N 
are as Phantaſtical as the Colours of the Rain- fr 
bow, and the Colours of the Rainbow as Real th 

as any other. And it is likewiſe true of the ot 

other Proper Objects of the ſeveral Senſes. I 
For as Sextus the Philoſopher obſerves, | Ho- k 
ney is not the ſame thing with my being ſiueet- 8 
ened, nor Wormwood the ſame with my having tc 

Senſe of Bitterneſs. That which we know hi 

by Senſe concerning Honey and Wormwood, ve 


is only that our Taſte is ſo affected from them; 
but what abſolute Mode or Diſpoſition of - 
Parts in them Cauſes theſe different Senſations 
in us, belongs to ſome other Faculty of the 
Soul to diſcover. And hence it comes to 
that though the Natures or Effences of things 
be Simple, yet one and the ſame thing per- 

_ ceived by our ſeveral Senſes begets ſeveral Paſ- 
ſions and Phantaſms in us. Flame, which is 


| * Iris. 
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nothing but a Violent Agitation of the ſmall 
Particles of a Body by the Rapid Subtle Matter; 
the ſame Motion communicated to the Eye or 
Optick Nerves begets one kind of Senſible 
Idea or Phantaſm called Light, but to the 
Nerves of Touch another quite Different 
from it called Heat ; therefore neither Light 
nor Heat, according to thoſe. ſenfible Ideas 
that we have of them, are really and abſo- 
lutely in the Flame without, which is but one 
kind of Motion or Agitation of Matter, but 
only Phantaſtically and Relatively, the one 
to our Sight, the other to our Touch. And 
hence it proceeds alſo that Senſations are di- 
verſified from the ſame thing to ſeveral Indi- 
viduals of the ſame kind, and to the fame 
Individual at ſeveral Times, by reaſon of ſome 
difference in the 1diofyncraſy or Proper Tem- 
perament of the Body, as (to omit the In- 
ſtance of thoſe that are Icterical) appears 
plainly in the Degrees of Heat and Cold, the 
Gratefulneſs or Ungratefulneſs of ſeveral 
Taſtes and Odours to ſeveral. Individuals, or 
to the ſame conſidered both in Sickneſs and in 
Health; which things could not be, if all 
Senſible Ideas were abſolute Qualicies in the 
thing it ſelf, and ſo taken Notice of by Senſe. 
And it is worth the while to ſee how Pro- 
| > tagoras 
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tagoras philoſophized about this latter In- 
ſtance; improving it to this Purpoſe, hben 
T drink Wine, being in Health, it appears 
pleaſant and Sweet. . For the Agent and the 
Patient betwixt them bgget both Senſe and 
Seetneſs, ſeuerally reſpecking the Agent and 
the Patient. For Senſe reſpecting the Patient, 
makes and denominates the Tongue Sentient, 
and Sweetneſs reſpecting the Agent (that is, 
the Wine) makes and denominates that feet, 
not Abſolutely but reſpe#ively to the Tongue of 
one that is in Health. But when the Patient 
is altered by Sickneſs, and becomes different 
rom what it was, then it receives quite ano- 
ther Taſte than formerly, for it comes to a very 
different Patient. Quite different things are 
produced .by the Perſon and the drinking of 
the Mine; Reſpefting the Tongue a Senſe of 
Bitterneſs, and as to the Wine its being made 
and ge bitter. 
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WHEREFORE fince by Senſe the Soul 
doth not perceive Corporeal Objects, as they 
are truly, Really and Abſolutely in themſelves, 
but under ſome Phantaſtical Repreſentations 
and Diſguiſes, Senſe cannot be Knowledge, 
which comprehends a thing as it is. And in- 
deed if the Soul had no other Power in it 
but only this of Paſſion or Senſation, (as Pro- 
tagoras ſuppoſed) then there could be no ſuch 
thing at all as any Abſolute Truth or Know- 
ledge. But that Hypotheſis of his, as we 
have already ſhewed, plainly Contradicts and 
Confutes it ſelf. For that which pronounces 
that our Senſible Ideas of things are Phan- 
taſtical and Relative, muſt needs be ſome- 
thing in us Superiour to Senſe, that is, not Re- 
lative or Phantaſtical, but that judges what 
Really and Abſolutely Is and Ts not. . 

2. BuT to ſtrike this Buſineſs home, I ſhall 
in the laſt place further Obſerve, that Senſe 
cannot be Knowledge, nor the Certainty of all 
things ultimately reſolvable into Senſe, as 
many Men beſide Protagoras conceive, for 
this Reaſon, becauſe the Nature of Senſe con- 
ſiſts in nothing elſe but meer Seeming or Ap- 
pearance. This was intimated before in that 
Definition that we gave of Senſe, that it 

| is 
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is * @ Paſſion or Aerion in the Soul, whereby I ® 


it Seems to percerve ſome Corporeal things ex- 7 
ing. That is, Senſe is when the Soul is fo fa 
affected, as if there were ſuch. a Corporeal J 
thing exiſting. So that all the Reality th 
that is neceſſarily required to Senſe, is only R 
this, that there be Really a Paſſion in the ne 


Soul, or that the Soul be Really ſo affected, m 
as if there were ſuch a thing ; that is, that it Ol 
have Really ſuch a Seeming or Appearance, A 
but not that the thing Really be, as it appears. ha 
an 
th 
Pa 


For as to a Thing's being Such or Such, its 
having ſuch a Mode or Quality, we have al- 
ready demonſtrated by Reaſon, that in this 


reſpe&t, moſt of our Senſible Ideas are Phan- thi 
raſtical things. And the ſame may be Evinced Ce 
and made Evident alſo by Senſe it ſelf; For D. 

It is as true and Real a Senſation, when a Man WI 
looking upon a Staff that is partly in the Air, thi 
and partly in the Water, ſees it Crooked, Be 
| (though it be Really ſtraight) as when he Jocks | as 
upon it all in che Air, and ſees it ſtraight as ſib 
rrally it is; for we are as really Affected, av 
and there is as much a Seeming in one as in ler 
the other. And innumerable Inſtances might thi 
be given in this kind, to prove that as to im 
ing 
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things 
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things being ſuch. or ſuch, there is no other 
Truth or Reality neceſſarily required in Sen- 
ation, but only that of Appearance. 

Bur chis is not all, for I ſhall obſerve in 
che next place that there is not ſo much as the 
Reality of Being or Exiſtence of the Object 

neceſſarily required to Senſation; but there 
may be a true Senſation, though there be no 
Object at all Really exiſting without the Soul. 
A Known and approved Inſtance whereof we 
have in thoſe that, after they had their Arms 
and Legs cut off, have been ſenſible, when 
they were awake, of a Strong and Violent 
Pain in their Fingers and Toes, though really 
they had no ſuch Members. And we have all 

Conſtant Experience of the ſame in our 
Dreams, which are as true Senſations, as thoſe 
which we have when we are awake, and when 
the Objects are really exiſtent without us. 
Becauſe the Soul is as really affected, and hath 
as lively Images, Ideas and Phantaſms of Sen- 
ſible Things as exiſtent then, as when we are 
awake, and many times is really Senſible of vio- 
lent and exquiſite Pain, which is a Real Senſe, 
though it be bur a Phantaſtical Thing; and 
immediately yaniſhes away upon our awaken- 
ing. Becauſe there was nothing really in the 
L Body; 
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Body, that by the Motions of the N erves 


could beget a Real Pain. 


3- Now the Reaſon of this, that Wo Soul 


may be paſſively affected in this manner, when 
there is no Object at all really exiſting with- 


out it; is from hence: Becauſe by Senſe the 


Soul doth not ſuffer immediately from the 
Objects themſelves, but only from its own 
Body, by reaſon of that Natural and vital 
Sympathy which it hath with it, neither doth 


it ſuffer from its own Body in every part of 
it, or from the Outward Organs of Senſe im- 


mediately; as from the Eye when we ſee, the 


Tongue when we taſte, or the exteriour Parts 
of the Body when we feel, but only in the 
Brain, or from the Motions of Pe. Spirits 


there. But ſo as that it doth not take imme 


diate Cognizance of choſe very Motions im- 
mediately as they are in. themſelves, but by 
the ſecret Inſtin& of Nature doth by means 
of them take Cognizance of thoſe Corporeal 
Things exiſting without us, from whence 
the, Original of the Motion comes: As for 
Example, of the Stars that-are fo vaſtly 
diſtant, when we look upon the Heavens, 
Whence it comes to paſs, that if that Body 
from which the Soul immediately ſuffers, and 
that is the Spirits in the Brain, be ſo moved, 

as 


2 
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as it would be moved by the Nerves when an 
outward Objects preſent make their ſeveral 


Impreſſions upon the Organs of Senſe, the 


Soul muſt needs have the ſame Paſſions, Af- 
fections and Senſations in it, as if the Objects 
were really exiſting withour. Now this may 
come to * either by the Fortuitous Mo- 
tions or Agitations of the Spirits themſelves, 
caſually falling into the ſame Figurations, 
that the Motions of the Nerves would im- 
preſs upon them from ſome outward Objedts ; 

or elſe by the Spirits ruſhing againſt certain 
Prints, Traces or Marks in the Brain; made 
by former Senſations when we were awake, 


bir: their Motions are determined. Or, 


laſtly, by the Phantaſtical Power of the Soul 
it ſelf, which as it ſuffers from the Body, ſo 
it can likewiſe act upon it; and according to 
our Cuſtomary Actions, or Inward Affections, 


Inclinations or Deſires, may move the Spirits 


variouſly, and beget divers Phantaſms in us. 
AND that Dreams are many times thus 
begotten or excited, by the Phantaſtical Power 
of che Soul it ſelf, is Evident from the Orderly 
Connexion and Coherence of Imaginations, 
which many times are continued in a long 


Chain or Series; with the Fiction of Inter- 


locutory Diſcourſes and Dialogues, conſiſting 
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of apt Anſwers and Replies made inter- 
changeably to one another, and contain ſuch 
things as never were befqre printed upon the 


Brain in ſuch a Series or Order; which there- 


fore could not proceed either from the fortui- 
tous Dancings or Subſultations of the Spirits, 
or from the Determination of their Motion, 
by antecedent Prints or Traces made by former 
Senſatioꝑs in the Subſtance of tlie Brain. 

4. AND the Dreams that we have in our 
Sleep, are Really the fame kind of things 
with thoſe Imaginations that we have many 
times when we are awake, when the Fancy, 
being not commanded or determined by the 
Will, roves, and wanders, and runs at ran- 
dom; and ſpins out a long Thread or Con- 
catenated Series of Imaginations or Phantaſms 
of Corporeal Things, quite different from 
thoſe things which our outward Senſes at the 
ſame time take notice of. And ſome Perſons 
there are to whom theſe Waking Dreams are 
very Ordinary and Familiar. 

AND there is little doubt to be made but 
if a Man ſhould ſuddenly fall aſleep in the 
midſt of one of theſe Waking Dreams, when 
his Fancy is roving and ſpinning out ſuch a 
long Serics of Imaginations, thoſe very Ima- 

gination: 
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ginations and Phantaſms would 4 of conrfe .. 
become Dreams, and run on, and appear not 
as Phantaſms or Imaginations only of things 
feigned or nonexiſtent, bur as Perceptions of 
things really exiſtent, thar is, as Senſations, 
WIMERIE As theſe Imaginations that we 
have of Individual Corporeal things when we 
are awake, and our Outward Senfes employ- 
ed upon their ſeveral Objects, do not. ſeem to 
be Senſations of things Really exiſting and 
Preſent, as our Dreams do, but to be certain 
faint, evanid, ſhadowy and umbratile things, 
in compariſon of thoſe Senſations which we 
have at the ſame time with them when we 
are awake, that is, not as things exiſtent 
without us, but as our own Cogitations. The 
Reaſon whereof is, becauſe though they be 
both of the fame kind, yet thoſe Motions of 
the Spirits which are cauſed by the Nerves, 
from the Objects without when we are awake, 
being more vigorous, durable, conſtant and 
prevalent, do naturally obſcure. or extinguiſh | 
thoſe other weaker Phantaſms or Imagina- 
tions Which we have at the ſame time: And 
Reaſon interpoſing, brings in its Verdict for 
thoſe Stronger Phantaſms alſo whole Objects 
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are durable and permanent, by means where- 
of the latter only ſeem to be Real Senſations, 
the former counterfeit and Fiftitious, Imagi- 
nations; or meer Picture and Landskip in 
the Soul. And this Ariſtotle long ago obſerved 


in this manner. In the day they are ſhut out 


and diſappear, the Senſes and Underſtanding 


working, as the leſſer Fire is mage to diſappear by 


the Greater ; and ſmall Griefs and Pleaſures 
by Great ones. But when we are at reſt in 
our Beds, the leaſt Phantaſms make Impreſ- 
frons upon us. In the day-time, and when 
we are awake, thoſe more fleeting Fancies 
and Imaginations, which proceed not from 
the Motions of the Nerves, cauſed by the Ob- 


jects without, muſt needs yield and give place, 


as being baffled and confuted by thoſe ſtronger, 
more durable and laſting Motions that come 
from the Nerves, cauſed by permanent Ob- 


jects, Reaſon alſo carrying it clearly for the 


latter, by means whereof the former cannot 


appear as Real Things or Senſations. But 


when we are aſleep, the ſame Phantaſms and 
Imaginations are more ſtrong, vivid and 
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lively ; becauſe the Nerves are relaxated, 


there are often no Motions tranſmitted by 
them from the outward Objects into the Brain, 
to confound thoſe Motions of the Spirits 

ithin, and diſtract the Soul's Attention to 
them ; Juſt as the ſame Loudneſs of a Voice 
in a ſtill Evening will be heard a great deal 
further and clearer, than in the Day-time 
when the Air is agitated with many contrary 
Motions croſſing and confounding one ano- 
ther. But now there are no other Motions 
of the Spirits, beſides theſe which cauſe 
Dreams to compare with them; and diſgrace 
them, or put them out of Countenance; and 
as it were, by their louder Noiſe and Cla- 


maurs, ſo to poſſeſs the Animadverſive part 


of the Soul, that the weaker Murmurs of 
the other cannot obtain to be heard, as it is 
when we are awake, or in the Day-time. 
And, herefore in Sleep the Mind Naturally 
admits theſe Phantaſms as Senſations, there 
appearing none other to contradict that 
Verdict. 

. WHEREFORE, Phantaſms and Senſible 
Ideas are really or Materially the ſame thing, 
which Ariſtotle intimates, affirming that Fan- 
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cy is aweak kind of Senſe, and that * Phantaſms 
are as Senſations; for both Phantaſms and 
Senſations are Paſſions or Sufferings in the 
Soul from the Body. And yet notwithſtand- 
ing every Phantaſm doth not ſeem to be a 
Corporeal Thing really exiſting without the 
Soul, as a Senſation doth. Wherefore there 
are two Caſes in which a Phantaſm doth not 
ſeem to be * a Senſation, Firſt, when a Phan- 
taſm is raiſed or excited purpoſely and volun- 
tarily, by the. mere Command or Empire of 
our own Will; as by Experience we find it 
often is. For it is in our Power to fancy 
what Corporeal Thing or Perſon (formerly 
known to us) we pleaſe, though it be abſent 
from us. Nay, and to compound ſuch Things 
as we never ſaw before; as a Golden Moun- 
tain, a Centaur, a Chimæra. Now in this 
Caſe, when the Soul is conſcious to it ſelf, 
that theſe Phantaſms are Arbitrarily raiſed 
by it, or by its own Activity, it cannot look 
upon them as Senſations, or Things really 


exiſting without it ſelf, but only as Evanid 


Images, Pictures and Adumbrations of Things 
within it ſelf, And ſuch Phantaſms as theſs 


1 Oreo were ate bor wo dipars, 


* Ar Oe. * Aion, Imperium. 
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do uſually accompany moſt of our other Co- l 
gitations. Wherefore * Phantaſms do not ſeem | 
to be * Senſations or Perceptions of things 83 
as really exiſting without the Soul, when 
they are Voluntary, or when the Soul is in- 
wardly Conſcious that they are raiſed up by 
its own Activity. = 

Secondly, Nz1THER doth every Involun- 

tary Phantaſm, or ſuch as the Soul is not Con- = 
ſcious to it ſelf to havę purpoſely excited or 
raiſed up within it ſelf, ſeem to be * 4 Senſa- 
tion or Perception of a thing, as exiſting 
without us; for there may be Straggling Phan- 


taſms, which come into the Mind we know 'F 
not how; and buhble up of themſelves, which 1 
yet the Soul may diſtinguiſh from © Senſations il 
or Perceptions of things, as exiſting really vt 


without it; becauſe of ſome other Phantaſms 
at the ſame time in the Soul, whoſe Vigours 
and Luftre do cloud and eclipſe them. For 
when there ate Phantaſms of ſeveral Kinds 1 
at the ſame time in the Soul, or ſuch as ariſe : 1 
from different Motions of the Spirits, the 9 
Soul ſilently comparing both together, natu- 
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120 Concerning Eternal and 
and permanent of thoſe Phantaſms only as | 
Real Exiſtences; but the more Faint, Flitting | 
and Tranſitory, as Imaginary things. Now 
there are two kinds of Involuntary Phantaſms, 
asf have already intimated, in the Soul, when 
we are awake. One that proceeds from ſuch 
Motions of the Spirits as are cauſed by the 
Neryes. moved from the Objects without: 
Another that proceeds from the Spirits of the 
Brain, otherwiſe moved than by the Nerves: 
And therefore en we are awake, and have 
Phantaſms of both theſe kinds together in 
the Soul, thoſe Phantaſms that ariſe from the 
Motions of the Nerves cauſed by the Ob- 
without, appearing very different from 
thoſe other Phantaſms that ariſe from the 
Spirits otherwiſe moved than by the Nerves, 
both in reſpect of cheir Vigour and Conſtancy, 
do therefore to all ſuch Perſons, as are not diſ- 
tempered either in Body or in Mind, natu- 
rally ſeem to be Real, or Things exiſting 
without the Soul, but the latter Imaginary. 
Whereas in Sleep, when the Nerves being re- 
laxated, communicate no Motion to the Spi- 
rits, the very ſame Phantaſms (there being now 
no other and Stronger to compare with them 


In vigilia. 


and 
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and diſcredit or diſgrace them) do naturally 
appear to the Soul as Senſations of things 
Really exiſting without the Soul. 

6. Now the Truth of this Matter doth 
Evidently appear from hence, in that by rea- 
ſon of ſome Diſeaſe either of Body or Mind, 
Mens Spirits may be fo furiouſly, violently 
and ſtrongly agitated, 'that thoſe Phantoms 
which do not ariſe from the Motion of the 
Nerves, being moſt prevalent and Predomi- 
nant, even when they are awake, may be- 
come *© Senſations and Appearances of Things 
as really Exiſting without the Soul; that 
Men may confidently* believe they hear, ſee 
and feel thoſe things that are not, and be im- 
poſed upon in all their Senſes. Which isa 
thing that frequently happens, not only, in 
Phrenetical, Maniack and Hypochondriacal 
Perſons, of which there are many Inſtances 
recorded, but alſo in others poſſeſſed with 
ſtrong Paſſions of Fear, Love, and the like, 
Wherefore as Senſe, that is, the Phantaſms 
that ariſe from the Motion communicated to 
the Spirits of the Brain by the Nerves, do 
ordinarily baffle and confute Imaginations and 
Fancy; that is, thoſe Phantaſms that * 
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from the Spirits, otherwiſe moved than by 
the Neryes, ſo likewiſe Imagination, growing 
wild, rampant and exorbitant, r. ay in the 
ſame manner baffle and confute all our 
denſes. 
7. WIC x Exorbitancy of Fancy or Ima- 
gination prevailing over Senſe, or thoſe Phan- 
taſms which ariſe from the Motion communi- 
cated to the Brain from the Objects without 
by the Nerves, may either procted originally - 
from ſome Diſeaſe in the Body, whereby the 
Animal Spirits being furiouſly heated and agi- 
' rated, may be carried with ſo great a Force and 
Career, as that the Mations cauſed from the 
Objects by the Neryes being weakned, may yield 
| and give place to them, and their Phantaſms be 
in a manner ſilent, vanquiſhed and obliterated 
by them ; thoſe ſtronger. Phantaſms that ariſe 
rom che Agitation df the Spirits themſelves, 
poſſeſſing the place of them, the Affection or 
Animadverſion of the Soul being always won 
' by thoſe Phantaſms that make the loudeſt 
Noiſe, or have. the greateſt Vigour. Or elſe 
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7 
the ſame thing may proceed Originally from q 
ſome Diſeaſe, or Diſtemper in the Soul it ſelf. 6 


When the Lower, Irrational and Paſſive Part 
of the Soul- (in which the Concupiſcible and 
Iraſcible Affections are ſeared) and fo by Con- 

ſequence, 
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ſequence, the Phantaſtick Power of the Soul 
(the fame Power chat begets in us thoſe 
waking Dreams before- mentioned) ne | 8 


ceſſively and exorbitantly Predominant, inſo- | | ; , 
much that jt doth not only weaken and extin- 1 
guiſh the Noetical Powers, which are always | 
proportionably debilitated as this is invigorated, '2 
but alſo prevent the Power of Senſe it ſelf, | | 
* 


the Immoderate Activity of the Fancy not 

permitting the Soul to ſuffer from, or be 

Paſſive to, the Action of the Objects upon it, 1 

nor quietly to receive the Impreſſions of them, = 

without ruffling and confounding them. And 9 

this is that ſad and lamentable Condition that 
the Soul of Man js liable and obnoxious to, 1 
by its overmuch Indulgence to that Paſſive i F 
and Irrational and Corporeal Part in which | 1 
the Affections, Appetites and Deſires are ſeat- 4 4 
ed; a Condition which, if it continue always, 1 
is worſe than Death it ſelf, or Perfect Anni- 7 

hilation. To have not only Reaſon degraded 1 


and dethroned, but even Senſe it ſelf Per- 
verted or extinguiſhed, and in the room 
thereof boiſterous Phantaſms protruded from 
the Irrational Appetites, Paſſions and Affec- 
tions (now grown Monſtrous and Enormous) 
to become the very Senfations of it, by means 


whereof 1 it is caſy to conceive thar the Divine 1 
2 # "3 91 Ven- | il 
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f Vengeance may make the Soul its own Tor- 
mentor, though there were no other Hell 
without it, not only by repreſenting moſt 


loathſome and affrightful, diſmal and Tragi- 
cal Scenes of things to it ſelf, but alſo by 


Cruciating it ſelf with exquiſite and Senſible 


Pains, And the ſerious Conſideration hereof 
ſhould make us very careful how we let the 
Reins looſe to that Paſſive Irrational Part of 
- our Soul, which knows no Bounds nor Mea- 
_ ſures, leſt thereby we unawares precipitate 
and plunge our ſelves headlong into the moſt 
ſad and „ Condition that is imagi- 
nable. LOS. 

8. I ' HALL not diſcourſe of that 
Power alſo which Evil * Spirits may poſſibly 
have upon thoſe that have either mancipated 
themſelves unto them, or otherwiſe forfeited 
that ordinary Protection which Divine Provi- 
dence commonly affordeth to all, by acting im- 
mediately upon the Spirits of the Brain, and 
thereby endeavour to give an Account of thoſe 
Phenomena of Wizards and Witches vulgarly 
talked of, Their Seeming Tranſportations in the 
Air, Nocturnal Conventicles and Junkettings, 


f Nemeſis. | * Genii. M 
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and other ſuch like things, as ſeem plainly 
Contradictious and unreconcilable to Phi- 

— But we have already ſaid enough to 
' Prove that Senſe is nothing but Seeming and 
Appearance. And therefore we can have no 
Certainty by Senſe alone either concerning the 
Abſolute Natures of Individual Corporeal 


things without us, nor indeed of their Exiſtence; 


but all the Aſſurance that we have there- 
of ariſes from Reaſon and Intelle& judging of 
the Phantaſins or Appearances of Senſe, and 
determining in which of them there is an Ab- 
ſolute Reality, and which of them are but 
meerly Relative or TRIS Wy 
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Axe hitherto ſhewed that 
7 Teal Senſe or Paſſion from Corpo- 
real Things exiſtent without the 
= Soul, is not. Intelletion or 
Knowledge, ſo that Bodies themſelves are not 
known or underſtood by Senſe ; It muſt needs 
follow from hence, that Knowledge is an 
Inward and Active Energy of the Mind it 
felf, and the diſplaying of * own Innate 
Vigour from within, whereby it doth Con- 
quer, Maſter and Command its Objects, and 
ſo begets a Clear, Serene, Victorious, and Sa- 


ciafuctory Senſe within it . f 
| | 
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Waitxzronr though ir be vulgarly con- 


_ ceived that Knowledge ariſes from the Force 


of the Thing Known, acting upon that which 


knows from without; yet contrarywiſe it is 


moſt certain, to uſe Boetzus's Expreſſion, 
b That Intellection and Knowledge do not ariſe 


from the Force and Aclivity of the Thing 


Known from Without, upon' that which Knows, 
but from the Imward Power, Vigour and Afi- 
vity of the Mind that Knows actively, Cam- 
prehending the Obj et wi thin it ſelf, end Sub- 
duing and Prevailing over it. So that Know- 
ledge is not a Paſſion from any thing without 
the Mind, but an Active Exertion br the In- 


ward Strength, Vigour and Power of the 


Mind, diſplaying it ſelf from within; and 
the Intelligible Forms by which Things are 
Underſtood or Known, ate not Stamps of 
Impreffions paſſively printed upon the Soul 
from without, but Ideas vitally prorended or 
actively exerted from within it ſelf. 

2. A Tn1NG which is merely Paſſive from 
without, and doth only receive Foreign and 
Adventitious Forms, cannot poflibly Know, 
Underſtand or Judge of chat which it re- 


b Id quod ſcitur, non ex ſui Vi, ſed ex Competent 
tis Vi & Facultate ſciri vel cognoſci. 


ceives, 
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oeives, but muſt needs be a Stranger to it, 
having nothing within it ſelf to know it by. 


The Mind cannot know any thing, but by 
ſomething of its own, that is Native, Do- 


meſtick and Familiar to it. When ih a great 
Throng or Crowd of People, a Man looking 
round about, "meets with innumerable ſtrange 


one Old Friend or Acquaintance, which he 
had not ſeen or thou ght of many Vears be- 
fore; he would be ſaid in this Caſe to have 
Known that one, and only that one Face in 
all that Company, becauſe he had no inward, 
previous or Anticipated F orm of any other 
Face, that he looked upon, in his Mind; but 
as ſoon as ever he beheld that one Face, imme- 
diately there revived and ſtarted forth a for- 
meer Anticipated Form or Idea of it treaſured 
up in his Mind, that, as it were taking Ac- 
quaintance with' that newly received Form, 
made him Know it or remember it. So 
when Foreign, Strange and Adventitious 
Forms are exhibited to the Mind by Senſe, 
the Soul cannot otherwiſe Know or Under- 
ſtand them, but by ſomething Domeſtick of 
its own, ſome Active Anticipation, or Prolep- 
fis within it ſelf, that occaſionally reviving 

2 x | and 


Faces, that he never ſaw before in all his 
Life, and at laſt chances to eſpy the Face of 
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and meeting with it, makes it know it, or take 
| Acquaintance with it. And this is the only 
true and allowable Senſe of that Old Aſſertion, 
that Knowledge is Reminiſcence, nor that it 
is the Remembrance of ſomething which the 

Soul had ſome time before Actually Known in 

a Pre-exiſtent State; but becauſe it is the 

| Mind's comprehending of things by Some In- 
; ward Anticipations of its own, Something 
Native and Domeſtick to it, or Something 
N actively exerted from within it ſelfft. 
Ay thus Platinus argues, when he endea- 
\ vours to prove that the Immediate Objects of 
Knowledge and Intellection, are not Things 
vithout the Mind acting upon it at a Diſtance, 

but contained and comprehended within the 
- Mind it ſelf. Otherwiſe how ſhould the Mind 
4 know or judge when it had really apprehended 
d any thing, that this is Good, that Honeſt or 
® Fuſt, theſe things being all Strangers to the 
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1, Mind, and Coming into it from without. So 

0 that the Mind could not have any Principles 

1s ef Judgment within it ſelf in this Caſe, but 
© Ty Youre. 
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theſe would be Without it, and then the Truth 
muſt needs be without it alſo. 

3. Ir Intellection and Knowledge were mere 
Paſſion from without, or the bare Reception 
of Extranedus and Adventitious Forms, then 
no Reaſon could be given at all why a Mir- 
rour or Looking-glafs ſhould not underſtand ; 
whereas it cannot ſo much as Senſibly per- 
ceive thoſe Images which it receives and re- 
flects to us. And therefore Senſe of it ſelf, 
as was before intimated, is not a mere Paſſion, 
bur a Paffive Perception of the Soul, which 
hath ſomething of Vital Energy in it, be- 


| cauſe it is a Copitation; to which vita 
Energy of the Soul thoſe Senfible Ideas of 


Light, Colours, Heat, and the like, owe all 
their Entity. Much lefs therefore can Intel- 


lection be a Pure Paffion. But if Intellection 


and Knowledge were a Mere Paſſive Percep- 
tion of the Soul from without, and nothing 
but Senſe, or the Reſult of it, then What 
Reaſon could be given, why Brute Animals, 
that have all the ſame Senſes that Men have, 
and ſome of them more acute, ſhould not 
have Intellection alſo, and be as capable of 
Logick, Mathematicks and Metaphyſicks, 
ahd have the ſame Notions of Morality, of a 
Deity and Religion chat Men have Where- 
* | fore 
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fore it muſt of neceſſity be granted, that be- 
ſides Paſſion from Corporeal things, or the 
Paſſive Perception of Senſe, there is in the 
Souls of Men another more Active Principle 
or an Innate Cognoſcitive Power, whereby 
they are enabled to Underſtand or Judge of 
what is Received from without by Senſe. 
And ſome, that would otherwiſe make the 
Soul as naked a thing as is poſſible, are forced 
to acknowledge thus much. And hereby 
they Grant all that we Contend for and they 
deny, Though confidering not in the mean 
time what they ſay. For this Innate Cognoſ- 
citive Power in the Soul, can be nothing elſe 
but a Power of Raiſing Intelligible Ideas and 
Conceptions of things from within it ſelf. 
For it is not poſſible that any Knowledge 
ſhould be without an Objective Idea or Con- 
ception of ſomething known included in it, 
or that f the Intellection ſhould be in one Fa- 
culry, and s the Conception in another, one in 
the Intellect, and the other in the Fancy. 
That Knowledge ſhould be Actively produced 
from within, and the Conception or Objective 
Idea paſſively received from without, That, 


e Vis cognoſcendarum rerum innata. 
f Neo. 5 Nonwe, * 
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the Mind ſhould exert an Act of Knowledge 
or Intellection without an Object, or upon 
an Object without it ſelf, and not compre- 
hended by it, 'That the Idea of the Thing 
* Known ſhould not be comprehended in the 
Knowledge of it. Whereas, as Ariſtotle him- 
ſelf hath obſerved, ® AFual! Knowledge is in 
Reality the ſame with the Thing [4 te or the 
Idea of it, and therefore inſeparable from it. 
It being nothing but the Mind's being con- 
ſcious of ſome Intelligible Idea within it ſelf. 
4. AN p therefore, whereas the Only Ob- 
jects of Senſe are Individual Corporeal things 
exiſting without the Mind, which the Soul 
_ perceives by looking out from it ſelf upon 
that from which it ſuffers, not actively com- 
prehended within 1t ſelf; The Primary and 
Immediate Objects of Intellection and Know- 
ledge, are not Things exiſting without the 
Mind, but the Ideas of the Mind ir ſelf 
actively exerted, that is, the Intelli gible i Rea- 
ſons of things. The Intelle#ion is not of 
what is without, as Senſe is. And ! The Im- 
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mediate Objects of Intellection are not without 
the Mind that Underſtands. They are Aſſer- 
tions that Plotinus at large demonſtrates. 
And Ariflotle frequently aſſerts the ſame, 
In Abſtracted things that which underflands 
and that which is a0 are the ſume; for 
the Theoretical Science and the Knowable or 
Object of Knowledge are all one. And o the Mind 
altogether is that which underſtands Things : 
Theſe being all but ſeveral Modifications 
of Intellect. For as hard and Soft, Hor 
and Cold, and the like Corporeal Qualities, 
are but Several Modifications of Matter, fo 
the Several Objective Ideas of the Mind 
in Scientifical Speculation, are but Several 
Modifications of the Mind knowing. Where- 
fore Individual things exiſting without the 
Soul, are but the Secondary Objects of Know- 
ledge and Intellection, which the Mind un- 
derſtands not by looking out from it ſelf as 
Senſe doch, but by reflecting inwardly upon it 
ſelf, and comprehending them under thoſe In- 
n Ideas or? Reaſonings of Its own, which 
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it protrudes from within it ſelf; fo that the 
Mind or Intelle& may well be called (though 
in another Senſe than Protagoras meant it) 
«4 The Meaſure of all things. 

5. Fox the Soul > if an Innate Cog- 
noſcitive Power Univerſally, (which is no- 
thing elſe but a Power of raiſing Objective 
Ideas within it ſelf, and Intelligible * Reaſons 
of any thing) it muſt needs be granted that 
it hath a Potential Omniformity in it. Which is 
not only aſſerted by the Platoniſts, that the Soul 
is * all things Intellectualiy, but alſo by Ari/totle 
himſelf * That the Soul is in a manner All 
Things. The Mind being a kind of Notional 
or Repreſentative World, as it were a Diapha- 
nous and Cryſtalline Sphzre, In which the 
Ideas and Images of all things exiſting in the 
Real Univerſe may be reflected or repreſent- 
ed. For as the Mind of God, which is the 
Archetypal Intellect, is that whereby he al- 

ways actually comprehends himſelf, and his 
own Fecundity, or the Extent of his own In- 
finite Goodneſs and Power; that i is, the Poſſi- 


bility of all things; So all Created Intellects 
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being certain Ectypal Models, or Derivative 


pendiums of the ſame; although they have 
not the Actual Ideas of all things, much lefs 
are the Images or Sculptures of all the Several 
Species of exiſtent Things fixed and engraven 
os dead manner upon chem; yet they have 
them all Virtually. and Potentially compre- 
hended in that one * Cognoſcrtive Power of 


the Soul, which is a Potential Omniformity, 


whereby it is enabled as Occaſion ſerves and 
Outward Objects invite, gradually and ſuc- 


ceſſively to unfold and diſplay it ſelf in a 


Vital manner, by framing Intelligible Ideas 
or Conceptions within it ſelf of whatſoever 
hath any Entity or Cogitability. As the Sper- 
matick or Plaſtick Power doth Virtually con- 
tain within it ſelf, the Forms of all the Se- 
veral Organical Parts of Animals, and diſplays 
them gradually and Succeſſively, framing ay 


Eye here and an Ear there. 


6. Now becauſe Intellection and Know- 


ledge are not Paſſion from without, but an 


Active Exertion of the Mind from within it 
ſelf, hence it comes to paſs, as Ariſtotle hath 
obſerved, that the Mind by knowing that 
which is * exceedingly I ntelligeble, the moſt 
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Radiant and Illuſtrious Truths, is not debili- 
 rared thereby or overpowered, as Senſe is in 
perceiving that which is exceedingly Sen- 
ſible, as the Brightneſs of the Sun; but con- 
trarywiſe the more invigorated thereby, and 
the better enabled to comprehend leſſer and 
Smaller Truths; becauſe though Senſe is Paſ- 
five and Organical, yet Knowledge is Inor- 
ganical and an Active Power and Strength of 
the Mind, which the more it is exerted, is 
the more thereby invigorated and enlarged. 
FROM hence likewiſe it is, as the ſame 
Ariſtotle hath obſerved, * That thoſe Knows- 
ledges which are more abſtract and remote from 
Matter, are more accurate, intelligible and 
demonſtrable, than thoſe which are Conver- 
ſant about Concrete and Material things, as 
Arithmetick than Harmonicks, which are 
Numbers Concrete with Sounds; and ſo like- . 
wiſe Geometry than Aſtronomy, or the Mixed 
Mathematicks ; whereas if all Knowledge 
did ariſe from Corporeal things by way of 
| Senſe and Paſſion, it muſt needs be contrary- 
_ wile true, chat ü br Conerete and Sen- 
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fible things were, the more Knowable they 
would be. Moreover, from hence it is alſo, 

as Experience tells us, that Scientifical Know- 
ledge is beſt acquired by the Soul's Abſtraction 
from the Outward Objects of Senſe, and Re- 
tiring into itſelf, that fo it may the better at- 
tend to its own Inward Notions and Ideas. 
And therefore it is many times obſerved, that 
Over-much Reading and Hearing of other 
Men's Diſcourſes, though learned and elabo- 
rate, doth not only diſtract the Mind, but 
alſo debilitates the Intellectual Powers, and 
makes the Mind Paſſive and Sluggith, by call- 
ing it too much outwards. For which Cauſe 
that wiſe Philoſopher Socrates altogether ſhun- 
ned that Dictating and Dogmatical Way of 
Teaching uſed by the Sophiſters of that Age, 
and choſe rather an Aporetical and Obſterri- 
cious Method; becauſe Knowledge was not 
to be poured into the Soul like Liquor, but 
rather to be invited and: gently drawn forth 
from it; nor the Mind fo much to be filled 
cherewith from without, like a Veſſel, as to 
be kindled and awakened. Laſtly, from hence 
is that ſtrange Parturiency that is often ob- 
ſerved in the Mind, when it is ſollicitouſly 
ſet upon the Inveſtigation of ſome Truth, 
whereby it doth endeavour, by ruminating | 
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and revolving within it ſelf as it were to 
conceive it withinit ſelf, to bring it forth out of 
its own Womb ; by which it is evident, that 
the Mind is Naturally Conſcious of its own 
Active Fecundity, and alſo that it hath a Cri- 
terion within it ſelf, which will enable it 
to know when it hath found that which it 
ſought. 

7. WHEREFORE it is evident 4" FOR 
we have declared, that there are two kinds of 
Perceptive Cogitations in the Soul: The one 
Paſſive, when the Soul perceives by ſuffering 

from its Body, and the Objects without; the 
other Active, when it perceives by exerting 
its own Native Vigour from within it ſelf. 
The Paſſive Perceptions of the Soul have two 
ſeveral Names given unto them; for when 
the Soul, by ſympathizing with the Body, 
| ſeems to perceive Corporeal things, as pre- 
ſent and really exiſting without it, then they 
are called * Senſations. But when the Paſſive 
Affections of the Soul are looked upon not as 
Things really exiſting without the Mind, but 
only as Pictures of Senſible things in the 
Mind, or more Craſs or Corporeal Cogi- 
rations, then they are called © Phantaſms or 
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Imaginations. But thefe * Phantaſms and 
Senſations being really the ſame things, as we 
ſaid before, both of them being Paſſions or 
AﬀeCtions in the Soul, cauſed by ſome local 
Motions in the Body, and the Difference be- 
tween them being only Accidental, inſomuch 
that © Phantaſms may be changed into f Senſa- 
tions, and ſometimes alſo * Senſations into 
b Phantaſms, therefore all theſe Paſſive Per- 
ceptions of the Soul may be called in general 
i Phantaſms. But the Active Perceptions 
which riſe from the Mind it ſef without the 
Body, are commonly called * Conceptions of 
the Mind ; and ſo we have the two Species of 
7 Perceptive Cogitations ; the one ' Phantaſms, 
and the other Conceptions of the Mind. 

8. Now that all our Perceptive Cogita- 
tions are not Phantaſms, as many contend, 
but that there is another Species of Perceptive 
Cogitations diſtinct from them, ariſing from 
the Active Vigour of the Mind it ſelf, which 
we therefore call * Conceptions of the Mind, | 
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is demonſtrably evident from hence ; becauſe 
Phantaſms are nothing elſe but Senſible Ideas, 


Images or Pictures of Outward Objects, ſuch 
as are cauſed in the Soul by Senſe ; whence it 


follows, that nothing is ? the Object of Fancy, 


Wat what is alſo 1 the Object of Senſe, no- 
thing can be fancied by the Soul, but what is 
Perceptible by Senſe. But there are many Ob- 
jets of our Mind, which we can neither See, 
Hear, Feel, Smell nor Taſte, and which did 
never enter into it by any Senſe; and there- 
fore we can have no Senſible Pictures or Ideas 
of them, - drawn by the Pencil of that In- 
ward Limner or Painter which borrows all 
bis Colours from Senſe, which we call F ancy ; 
and if we reflect on our own Cogitations of 
theſe things, we ſhall ſenſibly perceive that 
they are not Phantaſtical, but Noematical. 
As for Example, Juſtice, Equity, Duty and 
Obligation, Cogitation, Opinion, Intellection, 
Volition, Memory, Verity, Falſity, Cauſe, 
- Effet, Genus, Species, Nullity, Concic- 
gency, Poſſibility, Impoſſibility, and innu- 
merable more ſuch there are that will occur 
to any one that ſhall turn over the Vocabu- 
laries of any Language, none of which can 
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have any Senſible Picture drawn by the Pen- 
cil of the Fancy. And there are many whole 
Propoſitions likewiſe, in which there is not 
any one Word or Notion that we can have 
any genuine Phantaſm of, much leſs can 
Fancy reach to an Apprehenſion of the Ne- 
ceſſity of the Connexion of the Terms. As 
for Example, Nothing can be and not be at 
the ſame time. What proper and genuine 
Phantaſms can any perceive in his Mind either 
of * Nothing, or Can, or Be, or * And, or 
Not be, or * at the ſame, or * Time. 


9. NEITHER was it Aſſerted by Ariſtotle, 


as ſome have taken for granted, That all our 
Perceptive Cogitations are Phantaſms, but 


contrarywiſe, that there are * Conceptions of 


the Mind which are diſtin things from 
© Phantaſms, only that the latter were always 
Individual Companions of the former. This 
appears from thoſe Words of his, The Con- 
ceptions of the Mind ſomewhat differ from 
Phantaſms, they a are not ear offer, but nei- 
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ther are they without Phantaſms. Where he 


inclines to this,. that the Conceptions of the 
Mind are not Phantaſms, but that they have 
Phantaſms always joined with them; So again 


ancy, or rather a different Thing from Fancy, 
but ſuch as never goes without it. Which in- 
deed he affirms in other Places, that the Mind 
doth never conce:zve without a Phantaſm. 
Now this is true of Senfible and Corporeal 
things, that we never Underſtand them, bur 
we have alſo ſome confuſed Phantaſms or 
other of them in our Mind, and yet befides 
the i Phantaſms, the Mind exerts & Concep- 
tions alſo upon them, or elſe it could not un- 
derſtand them, Phantaſms being but imper- 
fect, incomplete, and Superficial Cogitations, 
which ſometimes go before, and Invite or 


call in the mean while the Perceptions of the 


Mind, and ſometimes follow and attend upon 


the ! Conceptions of the Mind, as the Shadow 


upon the Subſtance, but never comprehend 
the Thing. And indeed as we our ſelves con- 
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Gift of Soul and Body Naturally united toge= 


ther, ſo are the Cogitations that we have of 
Corporeal things uſually both Noemarical 
and Phantaſmatical together, the one being as 
it were the Soul, and the other the Body of 
them. For when a Geometrician conſiders a 
Triangle, being about to demonſtrate - that 
it hath three Angles Equal to two Right An- 
gles, no doubt but he will have the Phataf- 
matical Picture of ſome Triangle in his Mind; 

and yet notwithſtanding he hath alſo a Noe- 
matical Perception or Intellectual Idea of it 
too, as appears from hence, becauſe every ex- 
prefs Picture of a Triangle muſt of neceffity 
be either Obtuſeangular or Rectangular, or 
Acutangular, but that which in his Mind is 
the Subject of this Propoſition thought on, 
is the ® Reaſon of a Triangle Undetermined 
to any of theſe Species. And the like might 
be obſerved alſo of the Word Angles in the 
ſame Propoſition. In like manner, whenever 
we think of a Phantaſmatical, Univerſal, or 
Univerſalized Phantaſm, or a thing which 
we have no clear Intellection of; as for 
Example, of the Nature of a Roſe in general, 
there is a Complication of ſomething Noe- 
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matical, and ſomething Phantaſmatical to- 
gether; for Phantaſms in themſelves alone, 
as well as * Sen/ations, are always Individual 
things. And by a Roſe conſidered thus Uni- 
verſally and Phantaſmatically, we mean a 
Thing which ſo affects our dens in welpe of 
Figure and Colour. 

10. BuT as for thoſe ale Objects of 
Cogitation, which we affirmed before to be 
in themſelves neither e the Objects of Senſe, 

nor 3 the Objects of Fancy, — only * things 
underſtood, and therefore can have no Natural 
and Genuine Phantaſms properly belonging to 
them; yet it is true, notwithſtanding that 
the Phantaſtick Power of the Soul, which 
would never willingly be altogether idle or 
quite excluded, will buſily intend it ſelf here 
alſo. And therefore many times, when the 
Intelle& or Mind above is Exerciſed in Ab- 
tracted Intellections and Contemplations, 
the Fancy will at the ſame time buſily employ 
it ſelf below, in making ſome kind of Apiſh 
Imitations, counterfeit Iconiſms, Symbolical 
Adumbrations and Reſemblances of thoſe In- 
tellectual Cogitations of Senſible and Corporeal 
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things gs. And hence it comes to paſs, that in, 

Speech, Metaphors and Allegories do fo ex- 
ceedingly pleaſe, becauſe they highly gratify 
this Phantaſtical Power of Paſſive and Cor- 
| - poreal Cogitation in the Soul, and ſeem there- 
by alſo ſomething” to raiſe and refreſh the 
Mind it ſelf, , otherwiſe lazy and ready to 
; faint and be tired by over-long ' abſtracted 
. Cogitations, by taking its old Companion the 
, Body to go along with it, as it were to reſt 
5 upoh, and by affording to it certain craſſe, 
l palpable, and Corporeal Images, to incor- 
0 porate thoſe abſtracted Cogitations in, that it 
t may hg able thereby to ſee thoſe ſtill more 
h filent and ſubtle Notions of its own, ſenſibly 
Jy reflected to it ſelf from the Corporeal Glaſs 

e of the Fancy. 

* SOMETIMES alſo there are other ſpurious 
J- Phantaſms that do little or nothing ſymbolize 
5, with the Noetical Cogitations, that yet are 
y arbitrarily or cuſtomarily annected to them, 

merely becauſe the Phantaſtick Power would 
not ſtand wholly idle and unemployed ; ſo 
that when the Mind thinks of ſuch an Intel- 
ligible Idea, the Fancy will preſently hold 
forth ſuch a cuſtomary Phantaſm before it, as 
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thoſe that uſe Artificial Memory, make certain 
Phantaſms at pleaſure to ſignify certain Cogi- 
tations. 

Bor laftly, rather thafi che Fancy hall 
quite ſtand out and do juſt nothing at all, it 
will ſomerimes exerciſe it ſelf (eſpecially in 
Speech) in raiſing Phantaſms of the very 
Sounds and Names, by which the Notions of 
the Mind are ſignified reſpectively. So that 
it is very true both that there are active: Cagi- 
tations of the Mind diſtin from * Phan- 
taſins; and ſuch of which there can be no 

Natural and Genuine Phantaſms or Senſible 
Pictures; and yet according to Arg/totle's 
Opinion, that frequently thoſe * Conceptions 
of the Mind (at leaſt in the Vulgar, that are 
little accuſtomed to abſtracted Cogitation) 
have ſome kind of Spurious and counterfeit, 
or Verbal and Nominal Phantaſms n 
with and accompanying of them. 

11. As for that Opinion, that the ? Concep- 
tions of the Mind and intelligible Ideas or * Rea- 
ſons of the Mind ſhould be raiſed out of- the 
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Ppantaſins by the ſtrange Chymiſtry of 
d an Agent Intelligence; This as it is founded 


on a Miſtake of Ariſtotlèes Meaning, who 


never dreamed of any ſuch a Chimerical 
Agent Intelligence, as appears from the 
Greek Interpreters that beſt underſtood him; 
ſo it is very like to that other Opinion called 
Peri patetical, that aſſerts the Eduction of 
Immaterial Forms out of the Power of Mat- 
ter; and as both of them ariſe from the ſame 
Sottiſhneſs of Mind that would make Stupid 
and Senſeleſs Matter the Original Source of 
all things; ſo there. is the ſame Impoſſibility 
in both, that Perfection ſhould be raiſed out 
of Imperfection, and that Vigour, Activity 
and awakened Energy, ſhould aſcend and 
emerge out of dull, ſluggiſh, and drowſy 
Paſſion. But indeed this Opinion attributes 


as much Activity to the Mind, if at leaft 


the Agent Intelligence be a Part of it, as ours 
doth ; as he would attribute as much Activity 
to the Sun, that ſhould' ſay the Sun had a 
Power of educing Light out of Night or the 


dark Air, as he that ſhould ſay the Sun had a 


Power of excrting Light out of his own Body. 
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The former being bur an improper Way of 
expreſſing the ſame thing, which is properly 
ſignified in the latter way, 

Bu T that other Opinion, that aſſerts that 
the Abſtract and Univerſal * Reaſons of things, 
as diſtinct from Phantaſms, are nothing elſe 
but mere Names without any Signification, is 
ſo Ae falſe, that it deſerves no o Con- 
futation at all. 


CHAP. I. 


HAT there are ſome Ideas of the 
Mind which were not ſtamped or 


without, and therefore muſt needs ariſe from 


de Innate Vigour and Activity of the Mind 


it ſelf, is evident, in that there are, Firſt, 
Ideas of ſuch things as neither are Affections 
of Bodies, nor could be imprinted or con- 


veyed by any Local Motions, nor can be 


pictured at all by the Fancy in any ſenſible 
Colours; ſuch as are the Ideas of Wiſdom, 
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Folly, Prudence, Imprudence, Knowledge, 


Ignorance, Verity, Falfity, Vertue, Vice, 
Honeſty, Diſhoneſty, Juſtice, Injuſtice, Vo- 
lition, Cogitation, nay, of Senſe it ſelf, 


which is a Species of Cogitation, and which 


is not perceptible by any Senſe; and many 
other ſuch like Notions as include ſomething 
of Cogitation in them, or refer to Cogitative 
Beings only; which Ideas muſt needs ſpring 
from the Active Power and Innate Fecundity 


of the Mind it ſelf, Becauſe the Corporeal 


Objects of Senſe can imprint no ſuch things 


upon it. Secondly, in that there are many Rela- 
tive Notions and Ideas, attributed as well to 
Corporeal as Incorporeal things that proceed 
wholly from the Activity of the Mind Com- 
paring. one thing with another. Such as are 
Cauſe, Effect, Means, End, Order, Propor- 


tion, Similitude, Diffimilitude, Equality, 


Inequality, Aptitude, Inapritude, Symmetry, 
Aſymmetry, Whole and Part, Genus and 
Species, and the like. | 


2. Bur that which - impoſes upon Mens 


Judgements here, ſo as to make them think, 
that theſe are all Paſſive Impreſſions made 
upon the Soul by the Objects of Senſe, is no- 
thing elſe but this; becauſe the Notions both 
of thoſe Relative Ideas, and alſo of thoſe 
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other Immaterial things, (as Vertue, Wiſdom, 


the Soul, God) are moſt Commonly Excited 
and awakened occaſionally from the Appulſe 
of Outward Objects knocking at the Doors of 
our Senſes. And theſe Men not diſtinguiſh- 
ing betwixt the Outward Occaſion or Invita- 

tion of thoſe Cogitations, .and the immediate 
Active or Productive Cauſe of them, impute 
them therefore all alike, as well theſe intelli- 
gible, as the other Senſible Ideas, or Phan- 
taſms, to the Efficiency or Activity of the 
outivard Objects upon us. Wherefore that 


we may the better underſtand how far the 


Paſſion of Senſe reaches, and where the Acti- 


vity of the Mind begins, we will compare 


theſe three Things together: Firſt, a Mirror, 


Looking-glaſs or Cryſtal Globe; Secondly, a 


Living Eye, that is, a Seeing or Perceptive 


Mirror or Looking-glaſs; Thirdly, a Mind 


or Intellect Superadded to this Living Eye or 
Seeing Mirror. | 

3. FIRsT therefore, hen the ſame Ob- 
jects are equally Expoſed or held before a 
Cryſtal Globe or Looking-glaſs, and a Liv- 


ing Eye; there are all the fame Impreſſions 


made upon the Cryſtal Globe, that there are 
upon the Living Eye; which appears from 
2 | : hence, 


_ 
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hence, becauſe the Eye looking upon the 


Cryſtal Globe or Mirror, will fee all the 
ſame Images reflected to it ſelf from thence, 
that it perceived before immediately from the 
Objects themſelves. The Motion and Preſſure 
of the Etherial *Globulous Particles, in which 
the Nature of Light is 'conceived to Conſiſt, 
from every Opake Object, bearing alike every 


way upon that which refiſts, and therefore as 


much upon the Mirror as the Eye: So that 
there is every jot as much cap Paſſion 
in the Mirror or Cryſtal Globe, as in the 
Glaſſy part of the Living Eye; for, as we 
ſaid before, the Corporeal Part of the Eye is 
indeed nothing elſe but a Mirror or Looking- 
glaſs. And yet notwithſtanding, the Mirror 
or Chryſtal Globe doth not ſee or Perceive 
any thing as the Eye doth ; From whence we 
learn, Firft, that Things are never perceived 


meerly by their own Force and Activity upon 


the Percipient, but by the Innate, Force, 
Power and Ability of that which perceives. 
And therefore, Som that Senſe it ſelf is 


not a meer Corporeal Paſſion ; but a Percep- 


tion of the Bodily Paſſions proceeding from 
ſome Power and Ability ſuppoſed to refide in 


Globuli. 
L4 a Sen- 
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a Senſitive Soul, Vitally united to that re- | 
* ſpective Body. Which Perception, though it 
> have ſomething of Energy in it, as' being a bY 
Cogitation; yet it is rightly called a Paſſion” | 
of the Soul, becauſe it is not a clear Intel- | 
lective or Cognoſcitive Perception of the Mo- 
tions of the Body, but a Paſſive or Sympa- 
thetical Perception only. Whereby, accord- 
ing to Nature s Inſtinct, it hath ſeveral Seem- 
 Ings or r Appearances begotten in it of thoſe | 
reſiſting Objects without it at a Diſtance, in | 
reſpect of Colour, Magnitude, Figure and Lo- 
cal Motion; by reaſon of the Difference of 
thoſe Rectilinear Motions communicated from 
them by the Intermediate © Globulous Particles, 
and impreſſed upon the Optick Nerves. - 
WrrREFORE the Living Eye imme- 
diately perceives nothing but theſe Corporeal 
Paſſions which are made equally upon it, and 
the Mirror or Cryſtal Globe' alike, by the 
Motion of that Intermediate | or ſubtle Body 
which cauſeth Light; which Corporeal Paſ- 
ſions being alſo Paſſively perceived by that 
1 Vital Principle called the Senfitive Power re- | 
= * fiding in the Eye, all Paſſion from the Out- | 
1 ward Object there ceaſeth, and goes no fur- | 
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cher : But that Power of the Soul that next 
followeth, which is the third thing that we 


mentioned before, the Intellect, begins imme- 
diately to exert and diſplay its Activity upon 


the Object paſſively perceived by Senſe. 
4. Bur the better to illuſtrate the Buſineſs 
in hand, let us again ſuppoſe ſome Ingenious 
Piece of Mechaniſm, or Artificial Automaton; 
as for Example, an Horologe or Watch, at 
once held before the Mirror or Cryſtal Globe, 
and alſo expoſed to the Particular View of 
the Living or Sentient Eye, both in the Out- 
fide and Interiour Fabrick of it; ſo that as 
every Part in it is reflected from the Mirror, 
ſo it may be Conſciouſly perceived alſo by the 
Sentient Eye, in a Particular Succeſſive View. 
Now the Sentient Eye will be conſcious or 
Perceptive of nothing in all this, but only its 
being Variouſly affected, from different Co- 
lours, Figures, Protuberancies, Cavities, Sculp- 
tures, Local Motions, one after another, all 
the ſame things which were impreſſed on the 
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Cryſtal Globe or Mirror, and reflected from 11 
it, there being no Difference at all betwixt W | 


the one and the other, but that the Eye was 
Conſcious or Perceptive of what it ſuffered, 
but the Mirror not. But now the Mind or 
Intellect being ſyperadded to this Sentient 

Eye 
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Exe, and exerting its Active and more Com- 


prehenſive Power upon all that which was re- 


flected from the Mirror, and paſſively per- 


ceived by the Sentient Eye, as it doth actu- 
ally and Intellectually comprehend the ſame 
Things over again, which Senſe had per- 
ceived before in another Manner (of which 
we muſt ſpeak afterward) fo it proceeds fur- 
ther, and compares all the ſeveral Parts of 
this ingenious'Machine or Self-mover one with 
another, taking Notice, Firſt, of the Spring, 
as the Original and Cauſe of all the Motion 
in it; of the Chain or String, by the Media- 


tion of which that Motion is communicated 


to the Fuſee ; of the Balance that reciprocating 


moderates the Motion of the ſeveral Wheels, 


ſome greater, ſome leſſer, propagating the 
Motion from one to another; of the Horary 
Circle divided into Equal Parts; and, laſtly, 
of the Index, moving round about the Circle, 
through equal Space in equal Time, all theſe 
in their ſeveral * Relations to one another and 

the Whole. Whereupon the Intellect, be- 
ſides Figure, Colour, Magnitude and Mo- 


> | tions, raiſes and excites within it ſelf the In- 


telligible Ideas of Cauſe, Effect, Means, End, 


f Scheſes. 
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Priority and Poſteriority, Equality and In- 
equality, Order and Proportion, Symmetry 
and Aſymmetry, Aptitude and Inaptitude, 
Sign and Thing ſignified, Whole and Part, in 
a manner all the Logical and Relative No 
tions that are. Whereas the Sentient Eye, 
by which this whole Mechaniſm was repre- 
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ſented to the Intellect, perceived none of all = | 
theſe things; neither Cauſe nor Effect, nor , 
Equality nor Irregularity, nor Order nor Pro-. 5 
portions, nor Symmetry nor Aſymmetry, nor | 1 | 
Sign nor 'Thing ſignified, nor Whole nor 4 f 
Part; ſince there is no Colour nor Figure in 1 


any of theſe Things. And if the Sentient 8 "i 
Eye could diſpute with the Mind or Intellect, p I 
it would Confidently avow and maintain, that 
there were no ſuch Entities as thoſe in this 
e Self-moving Machine, and that the Under- 
ſtanding was abuſed and deceived in thoſe 
Apprehenſions; Since all that was impreſſed - 
from the Object was, by the Sentient Eye, 
faithfully tranſmitted to it, and the Intellect 

received all its Intelligence or Information 
from it. Ang to make its Cauſe Good, Senſe 
would appeal to the Mirrour 6r C ryſtal - 
Globe ſtanding WA in which there were na 
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Images of any of thoſe Inviſible Ideas or 
Logical Notions Reflected. Wherefore ſince 
Senſe doth freely conceive and ingenuouſly own, 
that none of theſe Ideas are paſſively and 
phantaſmarically | ſtamped upon it from the 


Objects without; be chey what they will, 


Real or not Real, certain it is that they are 
the Objects of the Intellect, and they muſt 
of Neceſſity be raiſed in it by its own 1 
Vigour and Activity. 

5. INDEED though it ſhould be 8 
that the “ Relations of Cauſe and Effect, 
Whole and Parts, and the like, were Meer 
No tions of the Mind and Modes of conceiv- 
ing in us, that only ſignify what Things are 
Relatively to Intellect; yet it would not fol- 
low from hence, that they had no Reality at 
all, but were abſolute Non Entities; Becauſe 
Intellect being a Real Thing, and that which 
indeed hath more of Entity in it than Mat- 
ter or Body, the Modifications of Intellect 
muſt needs be as Real Things as the Modifi- 
cations of Matter; and therefore Cauſe and 
Effect, Whole and Part, Symmetry and Aſym- 
metry, and all the Other Logical Notions 
would have as much Reality in chem as Hard 


Scheſes. 
and 
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and Soft, Moiſt and Dry, Hot and Cold, - 


which, though but Modifications of Matter, 
are looked upon as very Real Things ; and 
ſuch Intellectuals as were Relative to Intelle& 
be as Real, as thoſe Senſible Phantaſms which 


are Relative to Senſe; But this muſt not be 


granted, that the Modes of Conception in the 


Underſtanding, (where all Truth is) are diſ- 
agreeable to the Reality of the Things con- 


ceived by them; and ſo being unconformable, 
are therefore Falſe. Wherefore that theſe 
Relations are not (Though Senſe doth not 


perceive them) meer Notions or Figments 
of the Mind, without any Fundamental 


Reality in the Things themſelves without us, 


correſponding to them, appears from, hence, 
becauſe Art and Wiſdom are moſt Real Things, 


which beget Real Effects of the greateſt Mo- 


ment and Conſequence in Nature and Human 
Life of any Thing; and yet are Converſant 
about nothing elſe but, only the Relations, 
Proportions, Aptitudes of Things to one ano- 
ther, and to certain Ends. Now if theſe 
were all meer Figments, and nothing but Lo- 
gical Notions or * Beings of Reaſon, then 
there could be no ſuch Realities produced 
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out of th Nay, then Art and Wiſdom 
themſelves muſt needs be Figments and Fan- 
cies, and likewiſe it would be indifferent 


whatever a Man did in order to any End or 


Effect; and all Men (as Protagoras held) 
would be really alike wiſe and ſkilful. Then 
there would be no other Extrinſecal Cauſality 
of any Effect but that of Efficiency, Force 


or Power; which, in Corporeal Things, is 


nothing elſe but Local Motion. And no ſuch 
Thing as the Cauſality of Skill and Art (that 
is commonly called the Exemplary Cauſe) 
diſtinct from Force, Power and blind Im- 
petuoſity. Nay, then Virtue, Juſtice, Ho- 
neſty, muſt of Neceſſity be Figments alſo, 
becauſe Moral Good and Evil are Schetical 


and Relative Things; and which is more yet, 


External Convenience and Inconvenience, U- 


tility and Inutility themſelves, be nothing elſe 


but Fancies alſo. 

| 6. Bur though the Verdict and Teſtimony 
of Senſe ought to be admitted as authentick 
in this Particular, as to what is or is not Paſ- 
ſively impreſſed upon us from without, Be- 
cauſe it is not poſſible that any thing ſhould 
be impreſſed upon the Intellect from Senſible 
things, but it muſt needs paſs through the 
Medium of Senſe, and ſo be traſmitted 1 
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by unto the Underſtanding, which cannot” 
be, unleſs Senſe be Conſcious thereof; Yee 
notwithſtanding, Senſe is not at all to be 
heard, as to the Reality or Non Reality of 
theſe Relative Ideas, i being no Competent 
Judge in that Controverſy. Becauſe ſince 
the Knowledge of Things doth not ariſe from 
the Activity, Energy and Radiation of the 
Objects without upon us, Paſſively Received 
by Senſe, but from the Active and Compre- 
henſive Energy or Activity of the Mind it 
ſelf, as we have already obſerved, That in 
Knowing all Things, it rather uſeth its own. 
Power, than that of the 7. hings which are 
known. For fince all Sx tees is the AF of 
him that judgeth, it uf needs be that every 
one perform his own Work, not by the Power of 
another, but by his Own Faculty, as the afore- 
commended Boetius expreſſeth it. We ought 
not to conclude that thoſe Relative Ideas are 
therefore meer Figments or Modes of con- 
ceiving in us, becauſe Senſe is pot Conſcious 
of any ſuch Things E impreſſed upon 


ln Cognoſcendo euncta, ful potiùs facultate quam rerum 
quæ cognoſcuntur uti. Cum enim omne Judicium Judi- 

cantis actus exiſtat, neceſſe eſt ut ſuam quiſque operam non 
ex alien, fed ex propria facultate perficiat. 
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"it from 1 and becauſe that Jower and 
Narrow Faculty Comprehends them not; but 
rather acquieſce in the Sentiment of that 
larger and more Comprehenſive Faculty the 

Intellect, that judges of Things by exerting 
its own Active Power upon them. 

7. WHEREFORE, if we well conſider it, 
we ſhall find that not only the Beauty and Pul- 
chritude, but alſo the Strength and Ability 
of Natural and Corporeal Things themſelves, 
depend upon theſe Relations and Proportions 
of one Thing to another. For what is Pul- 
chritude in Viſible Objects, or Harmony in 


; Sounds, but the Proportion, Symmetry and 


Commenſuration of Figures, and Sounds to 
one another, whereby Infinity is Meaſured and 
Determined, and Multiplicity and Variety van- 

quiſhed and triumphed over by Unity, and 
by that means they become grateful and plea- 
ſing Objects to the Ear and Eye of Intellectual 
Auditors and Spectators, there being as it were 
certain Ludicrous Irritations and Symbolical 
| Reſemblanc& of Art and Wiſdom, nay, and 
Vertue too (as we ſhall ſhew afterward) that 


is, of Intellectuality in general appearing | in 


them, Whereby the Mind beholds as it were 
its own Face and Image reflected to- it ſelf 


from a Corporeal Glaſs. | 
BuT 
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Bur becauſe many will be ready to ſay 
here, that Beauty is nothing but a Fancy nei- 
ther, and therefore cannot argue any Reality 


in theſe Schetical Things; I add that even 


the Strength and Abiliry of Corporeal Things 
themſelves depends upon the mutual u Rela- 


tions and Proportions of one thing to another. 


And this all Men will be ſenſible of as ſotne- 
thing. And the Truth hereof Evidently ap- 


pears from the Mechanical Powers. Nay, 


the Health and Strength of the Body of Ani- 
mals, ariſes from the Configuration of the 
Organical Parts, and the fit Contemperation 
of Humours and the Inſenſible Parts with 
one another; ſo that if this Harmonical 


" Temperature of the whole Body be diſturb- 


ed and put out of Tune, Weakneſs and e Lan- 
guiſhing will immediately ſeize upon it. Nay, 
doth not all the Strength, as well as the 
Comelineſs and Beauty of an Army, confiſt 
in Order? And therefore if we ſhould ſup- 
poſe ſome ſubtle Sophiſter, and Popular Ora- 
tor, ſent from the Quarters of an Enemy into 
a Vaſt, Numerous and puiſſant Army, that 
ſhould inſinuate into the Common Soldiers ſo 
far, as generally to perſwade them, that Or- 
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der was nothing but a meer Fancy or Logical 


Notion; a Thing craftily deviſed by their 
Commanders, meerly to keep them in Sub- 
jection, that they might the better tyrannize 
over them, and rule them as they pleaſe ; in- 


ſomuch that they ſhould all at length altoge- 


ther negle& their Ranks and Files, and put 
themſelves wholly into Diſorder and Confu- 
fion, and in this Faſhion prepare themſelves 
to encounter their approaching Enemy, would 
they not hereby be betrayed to certain Ruin, 
though the Enemy ſhould be but a Small 


Handful of Men, but well ordered and well 


commanded ? For Order is that which makes 
Things, with United Forces, to conſpire all 
to one End, whereby the Whole hath the 
Force and Ability of all the ſeveral Particular 
Strengths conjoined and United into one. 

8. THEREFORE I ay, in the next place, 
returning to our former Inſtance of an Auto- 
maton, or Horologe, that though thoſe ſeve- 


ral Relative Ideas of Cauſe, Effect, Symme- 


try, Proportion, Order, Whole and Part, and 
the like, conſidered formally as 4 Conceptions 
of the Mind, be only in the Intellect it ſelf (as 
the Ideas and Conceptions of all other Things 


y Junctis Viribus. 4 Nojware. 


like- 
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likewiſe are;) yet notwithſtanding the Intel- 
lect doth not forge or falſify any thing in ap- 
prehending of them, in that Material * $ elf 
Mover repreſented to it by Senſe, becauſe all 
the ſeveral Relations : are fundamentally and 
Really in the ſame, though they could nor be 
1 upon Senſe materially, and received 
paſſively from it. And therefore that the 
true Nature, Formal Reaſon, Eſſence and 
Idea of this Se, Mover, Watch or Horologe, 
is really compounded and made up of thoſe 
ſeveral * Relations, as Ingredients into it, ſo 
that it cannot poſſibly be underſtood without 
them; though Senſe could not reach to the 
Comprehenſion of any one of them, much 
leſs of this whole Logical Syſtem or Y Col- 
lection of them. It being impoſſible that the 
Nature of * a Self- Mover, Horologe or Watch, 
ſhould be otherwiſe Underſtod than by the 
Comprehenſion of theſe Relative Ideas; and 
by ſuch a Logical, Unitive, Comprehenſive 
Power and Activity, as can frame out of them 
one Idea of the Whole. For an Horologe or 
Watch is not meer Silver or Gold, Braſs and 


Automaton. * Scheſes. t Ratio. 
u Automaton. x Scheſes. 
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Steel, any way jumbled, mingled or con- 
founded together, but it is ſuch an Apt and 
Proportionable Diſpoſition of Certain Quan- 
tities of thoſe ſeveral Materials into ſeveral 
Parts of ſuch certain Figures, contemperated 
rogether, as may Harmoniouſly conſpire to 
make up one Equal and Uniform Motion, 
which running as it were parallel with the 
Motion of Time, and paſſing round the Ho- 
rary Circle, and being meaſured in that Ho- 
rary Circle, may alſo meaſure out and diſtin- 
guiſh the Quantity of that Silent and Succeſ- 
ſive Flux, which, like a ſtill and deep River, 
carries down all Things along with it indiſ- 
cernably, and without any Noiſe; and which, 
in its Progreſſive Motion, treads ſo lightly 


and ſoftly, that it leaves no Traces, Prints or 


Footſteps at all behind ir. 

9. WHEREFORE the Eye of Senſe, though 
it be fixed never ſo much upon the Material 
Outſide of this: Se Mover, yet it never com- 
prehends the Formal Nature of it within it 
ſelf, as it is * a Whole made up of ſeveral 
Parts, United not ſo much by Corporeal Con- 
tact or Continuity, as by their Relative Con- 
ſpiration to one Certain End. Senſe being 
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like one of thoſe narrow Teleſcopes, by which 
the Eye looking upon the Moon, can never view 
it all at once, and ſee the Site and Configura- 
tion of all the ſeveral Mountains and Valleys, 
and Seas in it, and have one comprehenſive 
Idea of the Whole; but taking it in the Piece- 
meal Part after Part, leaves the Intelligent 
Spectator afterwards to compile and make up 
one Entire Draught or Map of Stenography 
out of all thoſe ſeveral auler or Partial 
Views. 

8 o that if we will ſpeak 3 we can- 
not ſay that the Eye ſees any © Mackine or 
3 Self-mover, for it is but variouſly affected 
from the Material Part of it, perceiving ſe- 
veral Paſſions in it ſelf from the ſeveral Co- 
lours and Figures of it, it being ſo far from 
comprehending the Formal Reaſon of it, as 
it is a f hole made up of ſeveral Parts, ac- 
cording to ſeveral æ Relations and Proportions 
contributing thereto, that it cannot reach to 
any one Relative Idea, neither doth bare 
Fancy go any further than Senſe. Or elſe the 
Difference between Intellect and Senſe may be 
reſembled by the Difference betwixt the Senſe 
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of Sight and Touch. For Touch groping, 
perceives but as it were a Point at once, the 
Eye Comprehends the whole Superficies. 
Senſe ſees particular Things abſolutely, In- 
telle& Compares them according to thoſe Re- 
lations they have to one another, has a Com- 
prehenſive Idea of a » Whole made up of ſe- 
veral Parts as one Thing. And therefore the 
Form, i Reaſon or Intelligible Idea of a * Self- 
Mover or Horologe, was never ſtamped or 
Impreſſed upon the Soul from without, but 
upon occaſion of the Senſible Idea excited 


and exerted from the inward Active and Com- 


prehenſive Power of the Intellect it ſelf. 
10. THERE are many other ſuch Ideas 
of the Mind, of certain! holes made up of 
ſeveral Corporeal Parts, which, though Some- 
times Locally diſcontinued, yet are joyned to- 
gether by ® Relations, and Habitudes to one 
another (founded in ſome Actions of them, as 
they are Cogitative Beings) and by Order all 
conſpiring into one thing; which, though 
they are altogether imperceptible by Senſe, 
and therefore were never ſtamped or impreſſed 
upon the Mind from the Objects without; 
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yet, notwithſtanding, are not meer Figmentg 
of ® Beings of Reaſon, but Things of the 
Greateſt Reality, founded in certain Actions 
of Thinking and Cogitative Beings; which 
are altogether imperceptible by Senſe, and 
therefore could not poſſibly be outwardly 
ſtamped upon the Mind ; as for Example, a 
Polity or Commonwealth, called an Artificial 
Man, which is a Company of many United 
together by Conſent or Contract under one 
Government, to be regulated by ſome certain 
Laws as it were by one Will for the Good of 
the Whole; where, though the Eye may ſee 
the Particular Perſons, (or at leaſt their out- 
ſides) that are the reſpective Members thereof, 
yet it can neither ſee the Bond which unites 
them together, which is nothing but Relation, 
nor comprehend the hole that is made up 
of them, that is, a Polity or Commonwealth, 
according to the Formal Nature of it, which 
is an Idea that proceeds meerly from tlie Uni- 
tive Power and Activity of the Mind it ſelf. 
In a word, all the Ideas of things called 
Artificial or Mechanical, contain ſomething 
in them that never came from Senſe, nor was 
ever ſtamped upon the Soul from the Objects 
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without, which, though it be not meerly no- 
tional or Imaginary, but really belongs to the 
Nature of that Thing, yet is no otherwiſe 
than Intellectually Comprehended. As for 
Example, an Houſe or Palace is not only 
Stone, Brick, Mortar, Timber, Iron, Glaſs; 
heaped together; but the Very Eſſence and 
Formal e Reaſon of it is made up of Relative 
or Schetical Notions, it being a certain Diſ- 
poſition of thoſe ſeveral Materials into a 
1 Whale or Collection, conſiſting of ſeveral 
Parts, Rooms, Stairs, Paſſages, Doors, Chim- 
neys, Windows, convenient for Habitation, 
and fit for the ſeveral Uſes of Men; in which 
there is the Logick of Whole and Parts, Or- 
der, Proportion, Symmetry, Aptitude, Con- 
cinnity, all complicated with Wood, Stone, 
Iron and Glaſs, as it were informing and 
adorning the Rude and Confuſed Maſs of 
Matter, and making it both beautiful and 
Serviceable. And therefgre for this Cauſe, 
no Man tit is in his Wits will fay, that a 
ſtately and Royal Palace hath therefore leſs 
Reality, Entity, and Subſtantiality in it, than 
an Heap of Rubbiſh confuſedly caſt toge- 

ther; becauſe, forſooth, the Idea of it partly 
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conſiſts of Logical Notions, which are thought 
to be Meer Imaginary Things; whereas the 
Mpole is all Solid Matter without this No- 
tional Form. For this Logical Form, which 


is the Paſſive Stamp or Print of Intellectuality 


in it, the firſt Archetypes contained in the 
Idea or Skill of the Architect, and thence in- 


troduced into the Rude Matter, ſucceſſively 


with much Pains and Labour, is the only 


Thing that diſtinguiſhes it from meer Dirt 


and Rubbiſh, and gives it the Eſſence of an 


Houſe or Palace. And it hath therefore the 


more of Entity in it, becauſe it partakes of 


Art or Intellectuality. But the Eye or Senſe 


of a Brute, though it have as much Paſſively 
impreſſed upon it from without, as the Soul 


of a Man hath, when it looks upon the moſt 


Royal and Magnificent Palace, if it ſhould 
ſee all the Inſide alſo as well as the Outſide, 
could not Comprehend from thence the For- 
mal Idea and Nature of an Houſe or Palace, 
which nothing but an Active Intellectual Prin- 
ciple can reach unto. 

II. NEITHER is this true of ſuch Things 


only as are Commonly called Artificial, but 


alſo of Natural Compounded Things, ſuch 


Totum. 
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as Plants and Animals are. And indeed if 
we Conſider Things Philoſophically, we ſhall 
not find any ſuch Effential Difference as is 
Commonly ſuppoſed, betwixt Things called 
Artificial and Natural. For there'is a Nature 
in all Artificial Things, and again, an Artifice 
in all Compounded Natural Things. Plants 
and Animals being nothing elſe but Artificial 
Mechaniſms, the latter of which Eſpecially 
are contrived with infinitely more Wit, Va- 
riety and Curiofity than any Mechaniſms or 
t Self-Movers that were ever yet produced by 
Human Art. Wherefore the trueForm of an 
Animal, if we attend only to the Mechaniſm 
of the Body (for we muſt acknowledge ſome- 
thing elſe not only in Men but alſo in Brutes, 
if they have any Cogitation beſides Me- 
chaniſm, which is a Subſtance of another 
Nature, or a Cogitative Being united to the 
Body) is an Idea that includes many Relative 
and Logical Notions in it, and therefore could 
never be ſtamped upon the Soul by Senſe; 
For Senſe only takes Notice of ſeveral Colours 
and Figures either in the outſide or the inſide 
of any Animals, but doth not ſum them up 
into one N hole. But the Idea of it, as col- 
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lected into one Mechanical * Se- Mover, con- 
ſiſting of many Organical Parts fitly propor- 
tioned together, and all Harmoniouſly con- 
ſpiring to one End, to make it every way a fit 
Habitation for a Cogitative Subſtance to re- 
ſide in, in reſpect of Nutrition, Local Mo- 
tion, Senſe, and all other Functions of Life: 
Such an Idea, I ſay, that hath ſomething of 
Logick in it, is only Conceivable by the Uni- 
tive, Active and Comprehenſive Power of bl 
the Intellect. Ll. 
Taz fame is to be affirmed of chat * | 
and Vaſt Automaton, which ſome will have 
to be an Animal likewiſe, the Viſible World 4 q 
or Material Univerſe, Commonly called C/ i 
mos or Mundus, the World, from the Beauty 
of it: Whether we mean thereby that one 
Single Vortex, to which our Planetary Earth 
belongs, or a Syſtem of as many Vortices as 
we ſee fixed Stars in the Heavens, their Cen- 
tral Suns and Circumferential Planets moving 
round about them reſpectively. Now Senſe 
looking round about, and making many Par- 
- ticular Views, ſees now one fixed Star, and 
then another; now the Moon, then the Sun; 
here a Mountain, there a Valley; at one Time 
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a River, at another a Sea, Particular Vegeta- 
bles and Animals /one after another: But it 
cannot ſum up or unite all together, nor riſe 


to any Comprehenſive Idea of the Whole at 
once, as it is one or many Mechanical * Se/f- 


Movers moſt Curiouſly and Artificially framed 
of innumerable Parts; In which there are 


all manner of Logical Relations poſſible 


offered to the Mind, but all ſo fitly propor- 
tioned with ſuch admirable Symmetries and 


Correſpondencies in reſpect of one another 


and the Whole, that they perfectly conſpire 


into one moſt PN pro Harmonious 
Form. 

HITHERTo therefore we have ſeen, that 
the Relative Ideas that we have in our Mind, 
are not Paſſions impreſſed upon the Soul from 
the Objects/without; but ariſe from the in- 
nate Activity of the Mind it ſelf; and there- 
fore becauſe the Eſſences or Ideas of all Com- 
pounded Corporeal Things themſelves, whe- 
ther Artificial or Natural; that is, whether 


made by the Artifice of Men or Nature, al- 


ways neceſſarily include theſe Logical b Rela- 
tions in them, we have demonſtratively proved 


from thence, that no Corporeal Compounded 
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Thing. whatſoever is underſtood by Senſe, not 


the Idea of it paſſively ſtamped updn the 


Mind, from the Objects without, but com- 
prehended only by the large Unitive Power 
of the Intellect, and exerted oem the Innate 
Activity thereof. | 

12. Bu T the Caſe is {till e concern- 
ing thoſe other Ideas before- mentioned, of 
the ſeveral Modes of Cogitative Beings, or 
ſuch as involve or include ſome Relation to 
them; that theſe are not by the Paſſive Im- 
preſſes from the Outward Objects by Senſe; 
although they are often occaſionally invited 
and drawn forth by them. Which we ſhall 


illuſtrate by the 3 Inſtance of an Arti- 


ficial Se. Mover exhibited firſt to the View 


of Senſe, and afterward actively comprehend. 


ed by the Underſtanding. After the Mind 
hath framed a clear Idea of this * Se//-Mover 
within it ſelf, the End or Deſign whereof is to 
meaſure the Equal Motion either of the Sun 
and Heavens, or Earth, (according to Differenc 
Aſtronomical Hypotheſes) by the Equal Mo- 
tion of this © Se/7-Mover, and fo to diſtinguiſh 


or mark out to us the Quantities of that 
filent and undiſcerned Flux of Time; and 
k \ 
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when it hath conſidered how aptly condu- 
cible Every part of this Mechaniſm is to 
that Deſign, and how there is neither the leaſt 
Redundancy nor Deficiency in any Thing in 
order thereunto, and of the Beauty and Ele- 
gancy of the Fabrick, making a further and 
a more Inward Reflection upon the fame, it 
plainly perceives this accurate Contrivance to 
be but a Paſſive Print or Stamp of. ſome 
Active and Living Art or Skill upon it: where- 
fore the Ideas of Art and Skill are upon this 
Occaſion naturally exerted from it; neither 
doth it reſt in conſidering of Art and Skill 
abſtractedly, but becauſe theſe are Modes of 
an Exiſtent Cogitative Being, it thinks pre- 
ſently of ſome Particular Intelligent Being, 
the Artificer or Author of this curious Fa- 
brick, and looking further into ir, finds his 
Name alſo engraven in Legible Characters 
upon the ſame, whereupon he forthwith 
- Pronounces the Sound of it. Whereas the 
Living Eye, that is, Senſe alone in its-ante- 
cedent View, as it could not eſpy any Logical 
f Relations or Notions there, ſo neither can it 
perceive any Ideas of Art or Skill in it, they 
having neither Figure nor Colour in them, 
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nor of Author and Artificer, any more than 
it could ſee the Sound of the Artificer's Name 
in the engraven Sculptures or Characters of 
it; for the Eye could ſee no more than was 
repreſented in or reflected from the Cryſtal 
Globe or Mirror : Wherefore the Ideas of 


Art and Skill, Author and Artificer were not 


Paſlively imprinted upon the Intellect from the 
Material * Se. Mover, but only occaſionally 
invited from the Mind it ſelf, as the Figures 
of the Engraven Letters did not paſſively.im- 
preſs the Sound of the Artificer's Name upon 
him, but only occaſion him to exert it from 
his own Activity. ' 

13. JusT in the ſame manner it TEM 
many times in the Contemplation of that 
Great * Se/f-Mover of the Material Univerſe, 
which is the i Artiſice of God, the Artifice 
of the beſt Mechaniſt, though there be no 
more paſſively impreſſed upon us from it, than 
there is upon the Diaphanous Air, or Liquid 
Ether contiguous to all Solid Bodies by Local 
Motion, of which only Senſitive Beings have 
a Conſcious Perception; yet there is a Won- 


( 


derful Scene of various Thoughts and Mo- 


tions raiſed in the Mind thereupon, which 
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are only occaſionally invited by thoſe Stamps 
and Impreſſions made from the Material Fa- 
brick, and its various Furniture without, but 
owe their true Original and Efficiency to no- 
thing elſe but the Innate Vigour and Activity 
| of the Mind it ſelf. Some of which we 
| have already Inſtanced in, the Ideas of thoſe 
| Relative * Confiderations of Corporeal Things 
Y themſelves and their Parts to one another ; by 
means of which the Intellect riſes up to chat 
1 Comprehenſive View of the Natures of Par- 
. ticular Corporeal Things, and the Univerſal 
| Mundane Syſter witfin' it ſelf all at once; 
S which' Senſe perceiving only by little and lir- 
tle, and taking in as it were Point after Point, 

a cannot ſum up its Partial Perceptions intò the 
entire Idea of any one hole, But the In- 
8 tellect doth not reſt here, but upon occaſion 
of thoſe Corporeal Things thus Comprehend- 
ed in themſelves, naturally riſes higher to the 
framing and exciting of certain Ideas from 
within it ſelf, of other things not exiſting in 
thoſe ſenſible Objects, but abſolutely Incor- 
poreal: For being raviſhed with the Contem- 
plation of this admirable Mechaniſm and Ar- 
tificial Contrivance of the Material Univerſe, 
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forthwith it naturally c conceives it to be no- 
thing elſe but the Paſſive Stamp, Print and 
Signature of ſome Living Art and Wiſdom ; | 
as the Pattern, Archetype and Seal of it, and 
| ſo excites from within it ſelf an Idea of that 
Divine Art and Wiſdom. Nay, conſidering 
further, how all Things in this great Mun- 
dane Machine or Animal (as the Antients 
would have it) are contrived, not only for 
the Beauty of the whole, but alſo for the 
Good of Every Part in it, that is endued with 
Life and Senſe, it exerts another Idea, wiz. 
of Goodneſs and Benignity from within it ſelf, 
befides that of Art and Wiſdom, as the Queen 
Regent and Empreſs of Art, whereby Art is 
Employed, Regulated and determined; now 
both theſe Things, whereof the Firſt is Art, 
Wiſdom and Knowledge; the Second, Good- 
neſs, Benignity and Morality, being looked 
upon as Modes of ſome Intellectual Being or 
Mind in which they exiſt, it from hence pre- 
ſently makes up an Idea of God, as the Au- 
thor or Archittct of this great and Boundleſs 


Machine; A Mind infinitely Good and Wiſe,; 


and ſo as it were reſounds and re-echoes back 
the Great Creator's Name, which from thoſe 
Viſible Characters impreſſed upon the Mate- 

rial Univerſe, had pierced loudly into its 
| N Ears, 


a 
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Ears, but in ſuch an indiſcernable manner; 


that Senſe liſtening never ſo attentively, could 
not perceive the leaſt Murmur or Whiſper of 
it. And this is the moſt Natural Scale by 


which the Intellectual Mind in the Contem- 


plation of Corporeal Things aſcends to God; 


from the Paſſive Prints and Signatures of that 


one Art and Wiſdom that appears in the Uni- 


verſe, by taking Notice from thence of the 


Exemplary or Archetypal Cauſe, one Infinite 
and Eternal Mind ſetting his Seal upon all. 
For as he that hears a Conſort of Muſicians 
playing a Leſſon, conſiſting of ſix or eight 
ſeveral Parts, all Conſpiring to make up one 


Harmony; will immediately Conclude, that 


there was ſome other Cauſe of that Har- 
mony beſides thoſe ſeveral Particular Effi- 


| cidhts, thar ſtruck che ſeveral Inſtruments; 


for-every one of them could be but a Cauſe 
of his own Part which he played: But the 
Unity of the whole Harmony, info which 


all the ſeveral Parts conſpire, muſt needs pro- 
ceed from the Art and Muſical Skill of fome 


one Mind, the Exemplary and Archetypal 
| Cauſe of that Vocal Harmony, which was 


but a Paſſive Print or Stamp of it: So though 
the Atheiſt might poſſibly perſwade himſelf, 


that every particular Creature was the firſt 


Author 
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Author or Efficient of that Part which it 
played in the Univerſe, by a certain Innate 
Power of its own; yet all the Parts of the 
Mundane Syſtem Conſpiring into one Perfect 
Harmony, there n pu: of Neceſſity be ſome 
One Univerſal the Archetypal and 


Ep N mt Containing the 
Plot of the whole Mundane Muſick, as one 
entire Thing made up af ſo many ſeveral Parts 
within himſelf. | 

14. B UT that. 8 there is more 
taken Notice of and perceived by the Mind, 
both in the Senſible Objects themſelves, and 


by occaſion of them, than was impreſſed from 


them, or paſſively received by Senſe; which 
therefore muſt needs proceed from ſome In- 
ward Active Principle! in that which Perceives, 
I ſhall make it further appear by ſome other 
Inſtances. 

For, firſt, let a Brute and a Man at the 
fame time be made Spectators of one and the 
ſame Artificial Statue, Picture or Landskip; 3 
here the Brute will paſſively receive all that 
is Impreſſed from the Outward Object upon 


Senſe by Local Motion, as well as the 


Man, all the Several Colours and Figures 
of it: And yet the Man will preſently per- 
ceive ſomething in this Statue or Picture, 

Fs which 


4 
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which the Brute takes no Notice bf at all, 


viz. Beauty and Pulchritude, and Symmetry, 


beſides the Livelineſs of the Effigies and Pour- 
traiture. The Eye of the Brute being every 


jot as Good a Glaſs or Mirror, and perhaps 


endued with a more perſpicacious Senſe or 
Power of Paſſive Perception, than that of a 
Man. 


OR again, Let both a Man and a Brute 


at the ſame time hear the ſame Muſical Airs, 
the Brute will only be ſenſible of Noiſe and 


Sounds; but the Man will alſo perceive Har- 
mony in them, and be very much delighted 


with it; nay, even Enthuſiaſtically tranſ- 
ported by it. Wherefore the Brute perceiv- 
all the Sounds, as well as the Man, but 
e of the Harmony, the Differences 
muſt needs ariſe from ſome inward Active 
Principle or Anticipation 1 in the Man, which 
the Brute hath not. 


AND indeed the Reaſon is the ſame both 


in Viſibles and Audibles; for the Senſe of a 
Man, by reaſon of its Vicinity and Neigh- 
bour hood to Reaſon and IntelleQuality, lodg- 
ed in the fame Soul with it, muſt needs be 
Coloured with ſome Tincture of it; or have 
ſome Paſſive Impreſſes of the fame upon it: 
and therefore when it finds or meets with 12 
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ſenfible Objects any Foot- ſteps or Reſemblances 

thereof, any Thing that hath Cognation with 
Intellectuality; as Proportion, Symmetry and 
Order have, being the Paſſive Stamps and 
Impreſſes of Art = Skill (which are Intel- 
letual Things) upon Matter, it muſt needs 
be highly gratified with the ſame. But the 
Soul of a Brute having no Intellectual Antici- 
pations in it, but barely Suffering from the 
Corporeal Objects without, can have no Senſe 
of any Thing but what their Activity impreſ- 
ſeth upon it, 

Nay further, the Man will alſo eſpy ſome 
Symbolical Reſemblances of Morality, of 
Vertue and Vice in the variouſly proportioned 
Sounds and Airs; for there are ® Ethical 
(as Ariftotle hath: obſerved) as well as * En- 
tbufiaftical Harmomes,. as the Phyſiogno- 
miſts in like manner, obſerve Signatures of | 
Morality in the Countenances of Men and | 


their Pictures, which it is yet leſs poſſible 
that a Brute ſhould be ſenſible of; theſe Diffe- 
rences ariſing, not from, the Abſolute Nature 
of the Objects without, or their bare Im- 
preſſion which they make; but the Different 
Analogy which they have to ſome inward 
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and Active Anticipations which they meet 
withal in the Percipient. For the Man hath 
certain Moral Anticipations and Signatures 
ſtamped inwardly upon his Soul, which makes 
him preſently take Notice of whatſoever ſym- 


bolizes with it in Corporeal Things; but the 
Brute hath none. 


15. AND this will Rill further appear, if 
we again compare the Judgement of fome Ex- 
cellent Artiſts in Painting and Muſick wich 
that of an Ordinary Vulgar Perſon, that hath 
not any acquired Skill in either Faculty. For 
the Skilful and expert Limner will obſerve 
many Elegancies and Curioſities of Art, and 
be highly pleaſed with ſeveral Strokes and 
Shadows in a Picture, where a Common Eye 
can diſcern nothing at all; and a Muſical Ar- 
tiſt hearing a Conſort of exact Muſicians 


playing ſome excellent Compoſure of many 


Parts, will be exceedingly raviſhed with many 


Harmonical Airs and Touches, that a Vulgar 


Ear will be utterly inſenſible of. Nay, ſuch 
an one perhaps would be more pleaſed with 
the ſtreperous Noiſe of a Single Fiddle, or 
the Ruſtical Mufick of the Country-Bagpipes, 
or the Dull Humming of a Jeu's Trump, 


than the fulleſt and moſt 3 compoſed 
Harmony. 


AND 
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Ax the Reaſon is the ſame with what 
was before ſuggeſted, becauſe the Artiſts of 
either kind have many Inward Anticipations 
of Skill and Art in their Minds; which being 
awakened by thoſe Paſſive Impreſſions of the 
ſame Skill or Art in the Outward Objects 
that Strike upon their Senſes, there ariſes im- 
mediately an Inward Grateful Senſe and 
Sympathy from the Correſpondence .and 
Analogy chat is betwixt them; Art and Skill 
in the Mind of the Muſical Hearer, finding 
* ſomething akin to its ſelf in thoſe Harmo- 
nious Airs, ſome Foot-ſteps and Reſemblances 
of it ſelf gratefully cloſing with them, Of 
which Vital Sympathy, there is vulgarly 
thought to be ſome Reſemblance in Nature; 
2 when, upon the ſtriking of a String in one 
Viol, another String, that is an Uniſon to it 
in a diſtant Viol, will dance and leap; and that 
not from any Mechanical Cauſe (as ſome con- 
ceive) Paſſively only, but from a Vital and 
Active. Principle in Nature, which 1 is affected 
with Concord and Harmony. Now there is 
yet a Pulchritude of another kind; a more 
Interiour Symmetry and Harmony in the Re- 
lations, Proportions, Aptitudes and Corre- 
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ſpondencies of Things to one another in the 
Great Mundane Syſtem, or Vital Machine of 
the Univerſe, which is all Muſically and 
Harmonically compoſed ; for which Cauſethe 
Antients made Pan, that is, Nature to play 
upon an Harp; but Senſe, whieh only paſ- 


fively perceives particular outward Objects, 
doth here, like the Brute, hear nothing | bur 


meer Noiſe and Sound and Clatter, but no 


Muſick or Harmony at all; having no Active 
Principle and Anticipation within it ſelf to 
comprehend it by, and correſpond or vitally 
ſympathize with it; whereas the Mind of a 
Rational and Intellectual Being will be ra- 
viſhed and Enthuſiaſtically tranſported in the 
Contemplation of it; and, of its ewn Ac- 
cord, dance to this Pipe of Pan, Nature $ 
Intellectual Muſick and Harmony. 

16. Bor I fhall yer further illuſtrate this 
Buſineſs, that the Mind may Actively Compre- 
hend more in the outward Objects of Senſe, 
and by occaſi of them, than is paſhyely re- 
ceived and impreſſed from them, by another 
© Inſtance. Suppoſe a learned written or print- 
ed Volume, held before the Eye of a Brute- 
Creature or illiterate Perſon ; either of them 
will paſſively receive all that is impreſſed upon 
Senſe from thoſe Delineations; to whom there 

will 


AR 
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 awwill be nothing but ſeveral Scrawls or Lines 
of Ink drawn upon White Paper. But if a 
Man that hath inward Anticipations of Learn- 


ing in him, look upon them, He will imme- 
diately have another ; Comprehenſion of them 


than _ of Senſe, and a ſtrange Scene of 


Thoughts preſently repreſented to his Mind 


from them; he will ſee Heaven, Earth, Sun, 
M 'oon and Stars, Comets, Meteors, Elements, 


in thoſe Inky Delineations; he will read pro- 
found Theorems of Philoſophy, Geometry, 
Aſtronomy in them; learn a great deal of new 


Knowledge from them that he never under- 


ſtood before, and thereby juſtly admire the 
Wiſdom of the. Compoſer of them: Not 
that all chis was paſſively ſtamped upon his 


Soul by Senſe from thoſe Characters; for 


Senſe, as I ſaid before, can perceive nothing 


here but Inky Scrawls, and the intelligent 


Reader will many times Correct his Copy, 


finding Errata's in it; but becauſe his Mind 


was before furniſhed with Certain inward An- 
ticipations, that ſuch Characters ſignify. the 
Elements of certain Sounds,. thoſe Sounds, 
certain Notions, or Cogitations of the Mind; 


and becauſe he hath an Active Power of Ex- 


citing any ſuch Cogitations within himſelf, | 
he reads in thoſe ſenſible Delineations, the 
Paſſive 


0 
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Paſſive Stamps or Prints of another Man's 
Wiſdom or Knowledge upon them, and alſo 
learns Knowledge and Inſtruction from them, 
not as infuſed into his Mind from thoſe ſenſi- 
ble Characters, but by reaſon of thoſe Hints 
and Significations thereby Propoſed to it, 
accidentally kindled, awakened and excited in 
it: For all but the Phantaſms of black 
Inky Strokes and Figures, ariſes from the In- 
ward Activity of his own Mind: Wherefore 
this Inſtance in it ſelf ſhews, how the Acti- 
vity of the Mind may Comprehend more in 
and from ſenſible Objects, than is paſſively im- 
printed by them upon Senſe. 

Bur now, in the Room of this Artificial 
Book in Volumes, let us Subſtitute the Book 
of Nature, the whole Viſible and Material 
Univerſe, printed all over with the Paſſive 
Characters and Impreſſions of Divine Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs, but legible only to an 
Intellectual Eye; for to the Senſe both of 
Man and Brute, there appears nothing elſe 
in it but as in the other, ſo many Inky 
Serawls, 7. e. nothing but Figures and 
Colours; but the Mind or Intellect, which 
hath an Inward and Active Participation of 
the ſame Divine Wiſdom that made it; and 
beg printed all over with the ſame Archety- 


pat 
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pal Seal, upon occaſion of thoſe ſenſible De- 
lineations repreſented to it, and taking notice 
of whatſoever is cognate to it, Exerting its own 
Inward Activity from thence, will not have 
only a Wonderful Scene and large Proſpect of 
other Thoughts laid open before it, and Va- 
riety of Knowledge, Logical, Mathematical, 
Metaphyſical, Moral diſplayed; but alſo 
clearly Read the Divine Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs, in every Page of this great Volume, as 
it were written in large and legible Characters. 
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E have hitherto ſhewed, that 
there are many Ideas of the 
Mind, which, though the 
1] Cogitations of them be often 

co occaſionally invited from the 
Motion or Appulſe of Senſible Objects with- 
out made upon our Bodies; yet notwithſtand- 
ing the Ideas themſelves could not poſſibly be 
ſtamped or Impreſſed upon the Soul from 
them, becauſe Senſe takes no Cognizance at 
all of any ſuch Things in thoſe Corporeal 
Objects, and therefore they muſt needs ariſe 
from the Innate Vigour and Activity of the 
Mind it ſelf. Such as are, Firſt, the Rela- 
tive Ideas of the ſeveral Scheſes or Reſpects 

| which 
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which are betwixt Corporeal Things them- 
ſelves compared with one another. Which 
Relative Ideas being not Comprehended by 
Senſe, and yet notwithſtanding, the Natures 
of all Compounded, Corporeal Things, whe- 
ther Artificial or Natural, that is, whether 
made by the Artifice of Men or Nature, Con- 
fiſting of them, We have demonſtratively 
proved from thence, that the Natures of no 
Compounded Corporeal Things can poſſibly 
be Known or Comprehended by Senſe. And 
again, the Ideas of Cogitative Beings, and 
the ſeveral Modes of them, together with all 
ſuch Notions as involve ſome Reſpect or Re- 
lation to them. For although theſe alſo be 
often occaſionally invited and Elicited by the 
Objects of Senſe, when the Mind, in the 
Contemplation. of them by its own Active 
Strength, perceives the Signatures of Art, 
Counſels, Contrivance, Wiſdom, nay, and 
Goodneſs alſo, (all which are Modes of Cogi- 
tative Beings) printed upon them; yet they. 
cannot owe their Being or Efficiency to the 
Activity of thoſe Outward Objects, but meerly 
to the Activity of the Mind it ſelf. _ ,. | 

I SHouLD now proceed to ſhew, that 
Even thoſe fimple Corporeal Things them 
ſelves, which by Senſe we have a Paſſive Per- 

ception 
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ception of, in Individual Bodies without us, 
are alſo known and underſtood by the Active 
Power of the Mind Exerting its own Intelli- 
gible Ideas upon them. 

2. Tx Ar Senſation is not Knowledge of 
thoſe Corporeal Things that we ſenſibly per- 
ceive, we have before largely ſhewed ; ahd in- 
deed it ſufficiently appears from hence, be- 
cauſe upon the Seeing of Light and Colours, 
though never ſo clearly, the Feeling of Heat 
and Cold ſmartly, the Hearing of loud Sounds 
and Noiſes, we naturally enquire further, 
What this Light and Colours, Heat and Cold, 
and Sounds are, which is an undoubted Ace- 
knowledgement that we have not a Clear and 
Satisfactory Comprehenſion of thoſe Things 
which make ſo ſtrong a Stroke and Impreſſion 
upon our Senſes; and therefore the Mind de- 
fires to Maſter and Conquer them by its 
Own Active Strength and Power, and to 
Comprehend them by ſome Ideas of its own, 
which are not Foreign, but N ative, Do- 
meſtick and Intrinſical to it. 

Now if Senſe it ſelf be not Knowledge, 
much leſs can any Secondary or Derivative 
Reſult from Senſe be Knowledge; for this 
would be a more Obſcure, Shadowy and Eva- 
nid Thing than Senſe it ſelf is. As when 
8 the 
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the Image of a Man's Face, received in a Mir- 
ror or Looking-glaſs, is reflected from thence 
into a Second Mirror, and ſo forward into a 
Third; ſtill the further it goes, the more 
Obſcure, Confuſed and imperfe& it grows, 
till at laſt it becomes altogether imperceptible. 
Or as in the Circlings and Undulations of 
Water, cauſed by the falling of a Stone into 
it, that are ſucceſſively propagated from one 
to another; the further and wider they go, 
the Waves are ſtill the leſs, ſlower and weaker, 
till at length they become quite undiſcernable. 
Or as a Secondary Echo, that is, the Echo 
of an Echo, falls as much ſhort of the Pri- 
mary Echo in Proportion, as that doth of 
the Original Voice. Or, Laſtly, If we could 
ſuppoſe a Shadow to caſt a Shadow, this Se- 
condary Shadow, or Projection of a Shadow, 
would fall as much ſhort of the Primary 
Shadow, as that did of the Subftance it ſelf. 
So if the Knowledge of Corporeal Things 
were but a Secondary and Derivative Reſult 
from Senſe, (though it cannot be conceived 
that the Paſſion of Senſe ſhould ray upon the 
Intellect, ſo as to beget a Secondary Paſſion 
there, any more than one Shadow ſhould caſt 
another) then Knowledge would be much 2 
weaker Perception of them than Senſe it ſelf 


is, 


x 
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is, .and nothing bur as it were the Secondary 
Reflection of an Image, or the Remote Cir- 
clings and Undulations of the fluid Water, or 
the meer Echo of the Echo of an Original 
Voice: Or, Laſt, nothing but the Shadow 
of the Shadow of a Subſtance. Whereas it 
is a far more real, ſubſtantial and ſatisfactory, 
more penetrative and comprehenſive Percep- 
tion than Senſe is, reaching to the Very In- 
ward Eſſence of the Things perceived. And 
therefore it muſt of Neceſſity proceed from 
the Active Power of the Mind it ſelf, exert- 
ing its own Intelligible Ideas upon that which 
is Paſſively perceived, and ſo comprehending 
it by ſomething of its own that is Native and 
Domeſtick to it. So that beſides the Senſa- 
tions or * Phantaſms, the Senſible Ideas of 
Corporcal Things paſſively impreſſed upon us 
from without, there muſt be alſo © Conceptions, 
or Intelligible Ideas of them Actively Exerted 
from the Mind it ſelf; or otherwiſe they could 
never be Underſtood. 

3. WHEREFORE, that we may the bet- 
ter illuſtrate this Buſineſs, let us ſuppoſe ſome 
Individual Body; as for Example, a White 
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or 
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dr Black Triangular Superficies, or a Solid 
4 Four-Square included all within a Triangu- 
lar Superficies, expoſed firſt to the View of 
Senſe or a Living Eye; and then afterward 
- conſidered by the Intellect, chat we may ſee 

the Difference betwixt the Paſſive Perception 
of it by Senſe, and the Active Comprehenſion 
of it by the Underſtanding. Now Senſe, that 
is a Living Eye or Mirror, as ſoon as ever it 
is Converted toward this Object, will here 
Paſſively perceive an Appearance of an Indi- 
vidual Thing, as exiſting without it, White 
and Triangular, without any Diſtinction Con- 
cretely and Confuſedly together; and it will 
' perceive no more than this, though it dwell 
never ſo long upon this Object; for it per- 
ceives no more than is impreſſed upon it ; and 
here the Paſſion of Senſe ends and goes no 
further. But the Mind or Inrelle& reſiding 
in the ſame Soul that hath a Power of Senſa- 
tion alſo, then beginning to make a Judgment 
upon that which is thus Paſſively perceived, 
Exerts its own Innate Vigour and Activity, 
and diſplays it ſelf gradually after this man- 
ner. For, Firſt, with its ſubtle Diviſive 
Power, it will Analyſe and reſolve this Con- 
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crete Phantaſmatical Whole, and take Notice 
of ſeveral diſtinct Intellectual Objects in it. 
For Conſidering that every White or Black 
Thing is not neceſſarily Triangular, nor every 
Triangular Thing White or Black, it finds 
here two diſtinct Intellectual Objects; the 
one White, the other Triangular: And then 
again, becauſe that which is Nothing can 
have no Affections, it concludes, that here is 
ſomething as a Common Subject to both 
theſe Affections or Modifications, which it 
calls a Corporeal Subſtance; which being one 
and the ſame Thing, is here both White and 
Triangular. Wherefore it finds at leaſt three 


diſtinct Objects of Intellectual Cogitation, 


Corporeal Subſtance, White, and Triangular, 
all Individual. But then reflecting again upon 
theſe ſeveral Objects, and that it may further 
enquire into the Natures and Eſſences of 
them, it now bids adieu to Senſe and Singu- 
larity; and taking an higher Flight, conſiders 
them all Univerſally and abſtractly from In- 
dividuating Circumſtances and Matter. That 
is, it no more ſeeks the Knowledge and Com- 
prehenſion of theſe Things without it ſelf, 
from whence it hath already paſſively per- 
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ceived them by Senſe ;- but revolving within 
it ſelf upon its own Inward Notions and Active 
Antioiparions (which muſt needs be univerſal) 
it looks for ſome Domeſtick Ideas of its own 
to underftand theſe General Natures by, that 
fo from thence with a Deſcending View it 
may comprehend under them thoſe In vididuals 
that now affect the Senſe. | 
4. 'FiRsT therefore, for Corporeal Sub- 
ſtance in general, which is the s Subject both 
of Colour and Figure, not to purſue any long 
and tedious Proceſſes, it quickly concludes 
the Eſſence of it to be this; A Thing Ex- 
tended Impenetrably, or which hath impene- 
trable Longitude, Latitude and Profundity: 
And becauſe it is not here Conſidered meerly 
as a Notion or Objective Cogitation, but as a 
Thing actually exiſting without the Mind, 
therefore it exerts another h Not ion of Exiſtence 
or Singularity alſo; which added to the for- 
mer, makes it up a Thing that hath Impene- 
trable Extenſion Exiſting. Now none of 
theſe Ideas, neither of Eſſence nor Exiſtence, 


nor Thing, nor Subſtance, nor Something 


nor Nothing nor Impenetrability nor Exten- 
ſion, nor 2 Latitude and nan | 
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were Impreſſed or ſtamped upon the Mind, 
either from this Individual, or any other ſen- 
ſible Object; for they can be neither ſeen nor 
perceived by any Corporeal Senſe; but are 
meerly excited from the Innate Activity of 
the Mind it ſelf, that ſame Power by which. 
the Mind is enabled to Conceive of i Nothing 
as well as * Something; And certain it is that 
the Idea of Nothing was never impreſſed 
from any Thing. And if the Eſſence of Body, 
or Corporeal Subſtance it ſelf, be only com- 
prehended and underſtood by the Active Ideas 
of the Mind, (for Senſe here perceived no 
= ſuch Thing, but only was affected from the 
1 Etxeriour Induments thereof, Colour and Fi- 
ngaure) then the ſeveral Modes of it, ſuch as 
9 Whiteneſs and Triangularity, which are but 
1 certain Modes of an Extended Subſtance, 
muſt needs be Underſtood in like manner, not 
by Paſſive Ideas and Phantaſms, but the Noe- 
matical or Intelligible Ideas of the Mind. 
S. WHEREFORE in the next place, as 
for White Colour or Whiteneſs, here is a Plain 
and Palpable Difference betwixt Senſe and In- 
tellection; betwixt the! Phantaſm and ® Con- 
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ception, betwixt a Senfible and Intelligible 
Idea; For the Senſe or Phantaſm of White, 
chat we have from the Individual Object, is 
no clear Comprehenſion of any Eſſence or 
Intelligible ® Notzon ; but only a Paſſion or 
Affection in the Soul, Cauſed by ſome Local 
Motions communicated to the Brain from the 
Object without, that is, a Drowſy, Confuſed 
and imperfect Perceptive Cogitation; But now 
the awakened Mind or Intellect revolving its 
own Inward Ideas, and being not able to Com- 
prehend any fuch Mode or Quality in extended 
Subſtance, as this Senfible Idea of White is, 
formally conſidered; for this very Reaſon, bold- 
ly and confidently concludes that this is no Real 
Quality in that Body it ſelf abſolutely con- 
ſidered, becauſe no ſuch Thing is Intelligible 
by it; in which Opinion, it is confirmed by 
Senſe it ſelf, in that the lower Ends of the 


Rainbow that reach to the Earth do hot 
Stain or Dye any, Thing with the ſeveral 


Colours of it; 4 that he ſame Drops of 
Dew or Rain to Eves at ſeveral Diſtances, have 
all thoſe ſeveral Colours of the Rainbow in 
them, and none at all: And by other Experi- 
ments it appears that theſe Things are only 
Paſſions or Affections in the Sentient it ſelf, 
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Cauſed by ſome Peculiar Modification of 
the Superfic ies of that Material Object in re- 
ſpect of the Figure, Site and Diſpoſition of 
its Inſenſible Parts, whereby the Light or In- 
termediate o Globulous Particles, are in a Pe- 
culiar manner reflected upon the Eye, and 
that probably the Difference betwixt a White 
and a Black Object conſiſts in this, that in 
one the ſmall Particles are Polite and Solid, 
and therefore vividly refle& the Lighter 
? Glebulous Particles; but in the other being 
differently diſpoſed, the Light, as a Ball 
flung againſt an Heap of Sand, is not ſo 
ſmartly reflected from it, but as it were ſinks 
into it, and its Motion is ſtifled and ſmothered 
in the Caverns of it. Wherefore the Intelli- 
gible Idea of a White Colour is this, that it 
is a certain Paſſion or Senſe in the Soul, 
Cauſed by a Peculiar Modification of the Ob- 
ject without, in reſpect of the Diſpoſition of 
its inſenſible Parts, whereby the Light or 
1 Globulous Particles are more ſmartly and 
vividly reflected upon the Eye; Which is ano- 
ther kind of Comprehenſion of it, than 
the Senſible Idea or Phantaſm of White is, 
which is no Intelligible Idea, but a Cogita- 
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tive Paſſion; that is, another Species of Cogi- 
tation, or an half awakened Perception. Nei- 
ther are theſe Intelligible Ideas of Paſſion 
and Senſe Impreſſed upon the Soul from the 
Senſible Objects without; for the Eye ſees 
neither Paſſion nor Senſe, but they are actively 
exerted from the Mind it ſelf, and therefore 
Maſtered and Conquered, and Comprehended 
bat, 
1 I Now proceed to the laſt Intellectual 
Object Comprehended in this Individual Body, 
which is Triangularity, or ſome one Particu- 
lar Species of a Triangle; as for Example, an 
Equilateral, or a Rectangular Triangle; For 
there can be no Individual Triangle but muſt 
be of one Determinate Species or anòther. 
Now becauſe the Phantaſm of ſuch a 
Triangle doth not only bear a Reſemblance of 
the Outward Material Object, which the 
Phantaſms of Colours and the like do not, 
but alſo of the True Intelligible Idea of a 
Triangle it ſelf; and becauſe when Men think 
never ſo abſtractly and Mathematically of a 
Triangle, they have Commonly ſome rude 


Phantaſm or Picture of it before them in 


their Imagination, Therefore many confi- 
dently perſwade themſelves, that there is no 
other Idea of a Triangle or other Figure, be- 

—_—_ ide 
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fide the bare Phantaſm or Senſible Idea im- 


Object without; that is, No active Noemari- 
cal Idea inwardly exerted from the Mind it ſelf. 
Whick indeed is all one as to ſay, that chere 
js no Intellection or Knowledge of a Triangle 
at all; for as much as neither Senſe nor 
Fancy, which are but Superficiat, imperfect 
and Incomplete Perceptive Cogitations, reach 


to the Comprehenſion of the Notion or Eſ- 


ſence of any Thing. Wherefore now to make 


the Contrary appear, we will again view this 


Material Triangle, or Four-Square before 
our Eyes, making a nearer Approach to it; 
and upon this ſecond Contemplation of it, we 
plainly obſerve much Inequality in the Super- 
ficies, Unevenneſs and Inequality in the Lines, 


and Bluntneſs in the Angles. From whence it 


evidently appears that that Idea that we had 


in our Minds of a Perfect Triangle, as a 


Plain Superficies terminated by three ftraighe - 
Lines joyned together in three Angles, ending 
in ſo many Points, was not impreſſed upon 
our Soul from this Individual Object, it 
being different from ir, and far more 
Exact and Perfect than that is. And there- 
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fore it muſt needs be granted that it was but 
occaſionally or accidentally invited and drawn 
forth from the Mind, upon the Sight of it, 
juſt in che fame manner as when a Man looks 

upon Certain Lines drawn with Ink upon a 
piece of Paper ſomething reſembling the Face 
of a Man, his Mind doth not fix and ſtay it 
ſelf in the Conſideration of thoſe Inky Lines; 
bur preſently upon this occaſion excites within 
it ſelf the Idea of a Man's Face. Or when 
a Man walking in a Gallery, where there are 
divers Pictures hung upon the Wall, chances 
amongſt them to eſpy the Picture of a Friend 
or Acquaintance of his, which, though per- 
haps far from an exact Reſemblance, yet not- 
withſtanding makes him preſently to excite 
the Idea of his Friend in his Imagination. 
Neither of which Things could poſſibly be, 
if there had not been a Previous and pre 
exiſtent Idea of a Man's Face, or fuch a Cer- 
tain Friend in his Mind before; for other. 
wiſe a Man in this Caſe could think of no- 
thing but juſt that that was impreſſed upon him 
by Senſe, The Figures of thoſe Inky Delinea- 
tions, and thoſe ſeveral Strokes and Shadows 
of the Pictures. In like manner, when we 
look upon the Rude, Imperfect and Irregular 
Figures of ſome Corporeal Things, the Mind 
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upon this Occaſion excites from, within it 
ſelf the Ideas of a Perfect Triangle, Square, 
Circle, Pyramid, Cube, Sphere, and the 
like, Whoſe Eſſences are ſo. indiviſible, that 
they are not Capable. of the leaſt Additions, 


Detraction or Variation without the Deſtruc- 


tion of them, becauſe there was ſome Rude 
and Bungling Reſemblance of cheſe Regular 
Figures in thoſe Material Objects that we 
look upon, of which probably the Maker 
had the Ideas in his Mind. And the Mind 
Naturally delights more to think of Simple 
and Regular, than of Compounded and Irre- 
gular Figures. 

7. BUT if any one ſhould here object and 
fay, that it doth not follow from hence, that 
that more Perfect Idea which Now I have of 
a Triangle in my Mind, the Accuracy where- 
of this preſent Viſible Idea before my Eyes 
| doth not reach unto, was actively excited 


fſtom the Mind it ſelf; becauſe it might be 


ſome time formerly impreſſed, from ſome 
other Individual Triangle which I had elſe- 
where ſeen; juſt-in the ſame manner as when 
looked upon a Picture, that Idea of a Man's 
Face in general, or-of that particular Friend, 


that. was occafionally excited thereby, was not 


any Innate Idea, or an Idea that ſprung 


wholly 
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wholly from the Activity of the Mind, but 
was formerly impreſſed upon the Soul, from 
Individual Senſible Objects now remembered 
or called to Mind: I ſay, that this cannot 
poſſibly be true, becaufe there never was any 
Material or Senſible ſtraight Line, Triangle, 
Circle, that we ſaw in all our Lives, that was 
Mathematically exact, but even Senſe it ſelf, 
at leaſt by the Help of Microſcopes, might 
plainly diſcover much Unevenneſs, Rug- 
gedneſs, Flexuoſity, Angulofity, Irregularity 
and Deformity in them, as will appear to 
any one that ſhall: make a Triangle upon 
the moſt accurate Lines that the Wit or 
Art of Man can make; and therefore no 
Material Line could ſtamp or Impreſs upon 
the Soul in a meer Paſſive Way thoſe exa& 
Ideas that we now have of a Triangle or of 
a ſtraight Line, which is the ſhorteſt poſſible 
between two Points, or a Circle that is eyery 
where Equidiſtant from an Individual Cen- 


ter, Sc. And if it ſhould be again replied, 
that notwithſtanding there being many ſuch 


Lines and Circles as Common Senſe can- 
not diſcern the leaſt Irregularity in them; 
howſoever they would be in the mean time 
really irregular to a Perfect and Lyncear 
* yet, nn. to their Appearance, 
| | might 
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might impreſs thoſe Ideas that we have of a 
ftraight Line or Circle; I anſwer, that this 
cannot be neither, there being a Vaſt Diffe- 
rence betwixt the Confuſed Indiſtinction of 
Senſe and Fancy, by reaſon of their Blunt- 
neſs and Imperfection, and the Expreſs Ac- 
curacy, Preciſeneſs and Indiviſibility of thoſe 
Intelligible Ideas that we have of a ſtraight 


Line, Circle, Triangle, Four-Square, and 


other Geometrical Figures; and therefore 
that imperfect, Confuſed Indiſtinction of 
Senſe, could never impreſs any ſuch accurate 


Ideas upon the Mind, but only occaſion the 


Mind Actively to exert chem from within 
"wif. © 

8. Nay, ah it ſhould be granted, 
that there were Material Lines Mathemati- 
cally Exact, Perfect Triangles, Squares, Py- 
ramids, Cubes, Spheres, and the like, ſuch 
as Geometry ſuppoſes, as no doubt but the 
Divine Power can make ſuch in fitting Mat- 
ter; yet Senſe could not at all reach to the 
diſcerning of the Mathematical Accuracy of 
theſe Things, no more than it doth to the 
Abſolute Equality of any Quantities; as of 
Lines, Superficies, Bodies, Angles, which is 


Tetrahedrum. | 
found 
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found and determined only by the Underſtand- 


ing, in that * Intelligible Matter which Geome- 


try is converſant about, So that Senſe could not 
be able to determine, what Triangle and what 
* Four-Square was Mathemarically exact, and 
what not. From whence it is demonſtrably 
Evident, that neither the ? Norian of Perfect 


Equality, nor the Perfect Mathematical Ideas 


of Figures, Triangle, Square, Circle, Pyra- 
mid, Cube, Sphere, &c. were impreſſed upon 
the Soul from without by Senſe; Senſe not at 
all reaching to the Diſcernment of them. 
9. Bur, Laſily, if there were Material 
Lines, Triangles, Pyramids, perfectly and Me- 
chanically Exact; yet that which made them 
ſuch, and thereby to differ from other Irregular 
Lines, imperfect Triangles and Cubes, could 
be nothing elſe but a Conformity to an ante- 
cedent Intellectual Idea in the Mind, as the 
Rule and Exemplar of them; for Otherwiſe 
an Irregular Line and an Imperfect Triangle, 


Pyramid, Cube, are as perfectly that that they 


are, as the other is; only they are not agree 
able to thoſe anticipated and pre- conceived 
Ideas of Regular Lines and Figures activey 
* 

Materia Intelligibilis. Fs 
Tetrahedrum. „Ratio. 
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exerted in the Mind or Intellect, which the 


Mind Naturally formeth to it ſelf, and de- 


lighteth to Exerciſe it ſelf upon them, as the 
Proper Object of Art and Science, which the 
other Irregular Figures are not. Wherefore 
whenever a Man looking upon Material Ob- 
jects judges of the Figures of them, and ſays 
this is a ſtraight Line, this is a Perfect 


Triangle, that a Perfect Circle, but thoſe are 


neither Perfect Triangles ner Circles; it is 
plain that here are two ſeveral Ideas of theſe 
Lines and Figures; The one outwardly im- 
preſſed from thoſe Individual Material Objects 
from without upon the Senſe of the Beholder; 
the other Actively Exerted from his Inward 
Mind or Intellect. Which Latter buſy Anti- 

cipation of it is the Rule, Pattern and Exem- 
plar, whereby he judges of thoſe Senſible 
Ideas or Phantaſms. For otherwiſe, if there 
were no inward Anticipations or Mental Ideas, 
the Spectator would not judge at all, but only 


Buffer; and every Irregular ,and Imperfect 


Triangle being as perfectly that which it is, 
as the moſt perfect Triangle, the Mind now 


having no inward Pattern of its own before it, 


to diſtinguiſh and put a Difference, would not 
ſay one of them was more imperfect than 
another ; but only comparing them with one 

2 | n another, 
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another, would ſay that this Individual Figure 
was not perfectly like to that; upon which 

Account the Perfect Triangle would be as Im- . 
perfectly the Imperfect Triangle, as the Im- 
perfect was the Perfect. 

to. WHEREFORE, as I ſaid before, this is 
juſt in the ſame Manner, as when a Man looks 
upon the Picture of an abſent Friend or Fa- 
miliar Acquaintance, and preſently judges of 
it, he hath plainly two ſeveral Ideas in his 
Mind at the ſame Time; One Outwardly im- 
preſſed from the preſent Picture, the other 
Pre- exiſtent in his Mind before; by one of 
which, as the Pattern or Exemplar, he makes 

i Judgment upon the other, and finds man 
Faults in it; Rein that here both the Ideas 
were Foreign and adventitious, the Pre- 
exiſtent Idea having been ſome time formerly 
impreſſed from an outward Material Object, 
and thence retained in the Memory or Fancy; 
but in the other Caſe, when a Man looking 

upon a Material Triangle, Square, Circle, 
Cube. Sphere, in which there are ſome pal _ = 
pable Irregulariries ; ; which he judges of bn 


comparing them with ſome inward 'pre- + mM 


exiſtent Ideas that he hath in his Mind of 

a perfect Individual Triangle, Square, Cir- 
. Cube; and alſo conceives ſome Diſ- 
like 


; . To 
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like and Diſpleaſure at the Diſconformity of 
the one to the other: The Pre-exiſtent Ideas 
here were no foreign or adventitious Things, 
bur native and domeſtick to him, nor at any 
Time formerly paſifvely received from any 
> Material Objects without, but actively exerted 
from the Mind it ſelf. And I think there is 
no doubt to be made but if a perfect adult 
Man, that was immediately framed out of 
the Earth, having a newly Created Soul in- 
fuſed, as the Protoplaſt had, ſhopld look upon 
two ſeveral Kinds of Objects at the ſame 
time, wheteof one was a Perfect Circle or 
Sphere, Equilateral Triangle, Four-Square, 
Square or Cube ; the other having ſome Re- 
ſemblances of the ſame, had notwithſtanding 
apparent Irregularity in ſome Parts of them ; 
but that at firſt Sight, he would be more 
| pleaſed with the one than with the other; 
which could not be, unleſs he had ſome Na- 
tive or Active Idea of his own within himſelf, 
to compare them both with, to which one 
was more conformable than the other. For 
there could be no ſuch Thing as Pulcritude 
and Deformity in Material Objects, if there 
were no Active Power in the Soul of Framing 
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Ideas of Regular, Proportionate and 8 
metrical Figures within it ſelf, by which it 
might put a Difference between outward Ob- 


jects, and make a Judgement of them; but 
that it only received Stamps ang! Impreſſions 
from without, for then it muſt needs be equally 
or indifferently affected with all alike, and not 


more pleaſed or diſpleaſed with one than with 
another. Now the Judgement that Men have 


of Pulchritude and Deformity in Senſible 


Things, is not meerly Artificial, from Inſti- 
tution or Inſtruction, or of taught Things, 


but ſuch as Springs originally from Nature 


it ſelf. 

11. Bur that there is an Intelligible Idea 
of a Triangle inwardly exerted from the Mind 
it ſelf, diſtin& from the Phantaſm or Senſible 
Idea that is outwardly impreſſed from the Ma- 


terial Object, will yet further appear from 


that which follows; for the Mind reflecting 


further upon that Idea which it hath of a 
Triangle, conſiders firſt the Generical Nature 


of it, that it is a Plain Figure, and that a Plain 


Figure i is the Termination of a Plain Super- 
ficies; which Superficies is nothing elſe but 


meer Latitude without Profundity : For plain 
Figures are no otherwiſe conceived by Geome- 
tricians. Now it is certain that this Idea of 


P a Super- 
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a Superficies, which Geometricians have, was 
never imprinted upon their Minds by Senſe 
from any Material Objects; there being no 
ſuch Thing any where exiſting without the 
Mind, as Latirude without Profundity. And 


therefore ir muſt needs ariſe from the Activity 


of the Mind it ſelf. And the Idea of a Plain 
Superficies, that is, ſuch. a Superficies as to 


all whoſe Parts a firaight Line may be ac- 


commodated, as well as the Idea of a ſtraight 
Line, muſt needs be actively excited from 


kche Mind alſo. Again, it Conſiders the Dif- 


ference betwixt a Triangle and other Plain 
Figures, that it is included in and Termi- 
nated by three ſtraight Lines joined together 
in three Points; which Straight Lines being 
the Extremities of a Superficies, are meer Lon- 
gitude without either Profundity or Latitude ; 
and which Points being the Extremities of 
thoſe Lines, have neither Longitude, Latitude 
nor Profundity in them. Which Mathemati- 
cal Ideas, in like manner, of a Line without 
Latitude and Profundity, and a Point without 
Longitude, Latitude and Profundity, were never 


impreſſed upon Euclid, or any other Geome- 


ttician from without, as is evident without 
further Proof. Moreover, this Intelligible 
Idea of a Triangle, as it includes ſome Nu- 


merical 
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merical Conſiderations in it, which Senſe hath 
no Idea of, perceiving only One and One and 
Ons; ſo therein Sides and Angles are relatively 
conſidered alſo to one another; Nay; the very 
Notion of an Angle, and the Quantity there= 
of, is a Relative Thing, as Proclus hath ob- 
ſerved, and therefore nõt impreſſed by Senſe. 


AGAIN, the Mind confidering the Idea of 


its own, as it can find out the ſeveral Proper- 
ties of a Triangle by meer Cogitation, with- 
dut any Thing of Senſe; as that the Greater 
Side always Subtends the Greater Angle, nay, 
and that the three Angles are always equal to 
rwo Right Angles (as we ſhall ſhew after- 
wards) ſo it alſo, by its own Strength, is able 
to find our all the Species that are Poſſible in 
a Plain Triangle, in reſpect of the Differences 
both of Sides and Angles. As in reſpect of 
the Sides, that it is either Æquilateral or 
Even legged, or * Having Unequal Sides; of 
the Angles, that it is a © Straight Cornered, 
or A Blunt Cornered, or Sharp Cornered Tri- 
angle, and that there can be no Individual 
Triangle but muſt of Neceflity belong to one 
of the three Species of either Sort. So that 
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this is not gathered from Senſe, but exerted 


from the Active Power of the Mind. 
12. Tye Mind can clearly, underſtand a 


Triangle in General, without determining its 


Thought to any particular Species, and yet 
there can be no Diſtinct Phantaſm of any 
ſuch Thing; for Every diſtin& Phantaſm or 
Senſible Picture of a Triangle muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity be either Equilateral or Equicrural, 
or Inequilateral, * Uneven-legged. And ſo as 


wie can in like manner clearly underſtand in 


our Minds, s a Thing with a Thouſand Corners, 
or h One with Ten thouſand Corners, though 


we cannot poſſibly have a diſtinct Phantaſm 


of either of them. Burt for thoſe 8 2 4 
Species of Triangles which we may have Di- 


ſtinct Phantaſms of, this doth not at all hin- 


der but that we have, notwithſtanding, Intelli- 
gible Ideas of the ſame beſides, actively exert- 
ed from the Mind it ſelf. And ſo there is a 
i Phantaſm and a * Conception at the ſame 
time Concurring together, an Active and a 
Paſſive Cogitation. The * Conception or In- 
telligible Idea being as it were Embodied in 


the Phantaſm, which alone in it ſelf is but 
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an Incomplete Perceptive Cogitation of the 
Soul half awakened, and doth not compre- 
hend the Indiviſible and Immutable m Notion 
or Eſſence of any Thing. 
| Wurca Thing to thoſe that cannot bet- 

ter Underſtand it by what we-have already de- 
clared, might be illuſtrated in this manner; 
When an Aſtronomer, thinking 'of the Sun, 
demonſtrates that it is 160 times bigger tan 
the Globe of the Earth, he hath all the while 
a Phantaſm or Imagination of the Sun in his 
Mind, but as 4 Circle of Foot Diameter ; 
nay, he cannot for his Life have a true Phan- 
taſm of any ſuch Magnitude which contains 3 0 
the Bigneſs of the Earth ſo many times, nor 3 
indeed Fancy the Earth an hundredth Part ſo 
big as it is. Now, as the Aſtronomer hath an 
Intelligible Idea of the Magnitude of the 
Sun very different from the Phantaſm of the 
ſame, fo in like manner have we Intelligible 
Ideas of Corporeal Things, when we under- Al 
ſtand them, beſides the Phantaſms of them. 1 

he Phantaſm being as it were » the Crafſer - Ss 
Indument, or Corporeal Vehicle of the In- 1 
telligible Idea of the Mind. 1 
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3. HITHERTo, by the Inſtance of an 
Individual and Material Triangle, we have 
ſhewed, how the Soul, in Underſtanding i Cor- 
poreal Things, doth not meerly ſuffer from 
without from the Body, but Actively Exert 
Intelligible Ideas of its own, and from within 
it ſelf, Now I obſerve chat it is fo far from 
being true, that all our Objective Cogitations 
or Ideas are Corporeal Effluxes or Radiations 
from Corporeal Things without, or impreſſed 
upon the Soul from them in a groſs Corporeal 


Manner, as a Signature or Stamp is imprinted 


by a Seal upon a piece of Wax or Clay; that 
(as I have before hinted) this is not true ſome- 
times of the Senſible Ideas themſelves. For 
all Perception whatſoever is a Vital Energy, 
and not a Meer Dead Paſſion; and as the 
Aromical Philoſophy inſtructs us, there is 
nothing Communicated in Senſation from the 
Material Objects without, but only Certain 
Local Motions, that are propagated from 
them by the Nerves into the Brain; which 
Motions cannot propagate themſelves Corpo- 
really upon the Soul alſo, becauſe it pene- 
trates and runs through all the Parts of i its 
own Body. But the Soul, by reaſon of that 
Vital and Magical Union which is between it 
and the Body, Impachizing with the ſeveral 


Motions 
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| Motions of it in the Brain, doth thereupon 


exert Senſible Ideas or Phantaſms within it 
ſelf, whereby it perceives or takes Notice of 
Objects Diſtant from the Brain, either within 
or without.the Body. Many of which Senti- 
ments and Phantaſms have no Similitude at 
all, either with thoſe Local Motions made in 
the Brain, or with the Objects without; ſuch 
as are the Sentiments of Pain, Pleaſure, and 
Titillation, Hunger, Thirſt, Heat and Cold, 
Sweet and Bitter, Light and Colours, &c. 
Wherefore the Truth is, that Senſe, if we 
well conſider it, is but a kind of 1 Speech, (if 


TI may ſo call it) Nature as it were talking to 


us in the Senſible Objects Without, by certain 
Motions as Signs from thence Communicated 


to the Brain. For, as in Speech, when Men 


talk to one another, they do but make Cer- 
tain Motions upon the Air, which cannot 
Impreſs their Thoughts upon one another in 
a Paſſive manner; but it being firſt conſented 


to and agreed upon, that ſuch certain Sounds 


ſhall ſignify ſuch Ideas and Cogitations, he 


that hears thofe Sounds in Diſcourſe, doth _ 


not fix his Thoughts upon the Sounds them- 
ſelves, but preſently Exerts from within him- 
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ſelf ſuch Ideas and Cogitations as thoſe Sounds 
by Conſent ſignify, though there be no Simili- 
tade at all betwixt thoſe Sounds and Thoughts. 

Juſt in the ſame manner Nature doth as it were 
talk to us in the Outward Objects of Senſe, 
and import Various. Sentiments, Ideas, Phan- 


taſms, and Cogitations, not by ſtamping or im- 
_ preſſing them paſſively upon the Soul from 


without, but only by certain Local Motions 


from them, as it were dumb Signs made in the 


Brain; It having been firſt Conſtituted and 
Appointed by Nature's Law, that ſuch Local 
Motions ſhall fignify ſuch Senſible Ideas and 
Phantaſms, though there be no Similitude at 
all betwixt them; for what Similitude can 
there be betwixt any Local Motions and the 
Senſes. of Pain or Hunger, and the like, as 


there is no Similitude betwixc many Words 
and Sounds, and the Thoughts which they 


ſignify. But the Soul, as by a certain ſecret 


Inſtinct, and as it were by Compact, under- 


ſtanding Nature's Language, as ſoon as theſe 


Local Motions, are made in the Brain, doth 


not fix its Attention immediately upon thoſe 


Motions themſelves, as we do not uſe to do 
in Diſcourſe upon meer Sounds, but preſently 


Et tanquam ex compacto. 
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exerts ſuch Senſible Ideas, Phantaſms and 
Cog itations, as Nature hath made them to 
be Signs of, whereby it perceives and takes 
Cognizance of many other Things both in 
its own Body, and without it, at a Diſtance 
from it, In order to the Good and Conſerva- 
tion of it. Wherefore there are two kinds of 
Perceptive Powers in the Soul, one below 
another; The firſt is that which belongs to 
the Inferiour Part of the Soul, whereby it 
ſympathizes with the Body, which is deter- 
mined by the ſeveral Motions and Preſſures 
that are made upon that from Carporeal 
Things without to ſeveral Senſitive and Phan- 
taſtical Energies, whewwby it hath a Slight 
and Superficial Perception of Individual Cor- 
poreal Things, and as it were of the Outſides 
of them, but doth not reach to the Compre- 
henſion of the Eſſence or Indiviſible and Im- 
mutable Notzon of any thing. The Second 
Perceptive Power is that of the Soul ir ſelf, 
or that Superiour, Interiour Noetical Part of 
it which is * free from Paſſion or Sympathy, © 
free and diſentangled from all that Magical 

Sympathy with the Body. Which acting 
alone by it ſelf, Exerts from within the In- 
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telligible Ideas of Things, Virtually Con- 
tained in its own Cognoſcitive Power, that 
are Unferſal and Abſtract Notions, from 
which, * as it were looking downward it com- 
prehends Individual Things. Now becauſe 
_ theſe latter, which are pure Active Ws 
of the Soul, are many times exerted upon oc- © 
caſion of thoſe other Paſſive or Sympatherical 
Perceptions of Individual Things anteceding ; 
it is therefore,conceived by many, that they 
are nothing elſe but thin and Evanid Images 
WW of - thoſe Senſible Ideas, and therefore that all 
Igntellection and Knowledge aſcends from 
1 Senſe, and Intellection is nothing but the 
Improvement or Reſult of Senſe, Yet not- 
withſtanding it is moſt certainly true, chat \ 
they proceed from a quite different Power of 
the Soul, whereby it actively protrudes its 
-own Immediate Objects from within it ſelf, 
and Comprehends Individuals without it, not 
Paſſively or conſequentially, but as it were 
Proleptically, and not with an Aſcending, but 
with a Deſcending Perception; whereby the 
Mind firſt reflecting upon it ſelf, and its own 
Ideas, virtually contained in its own Omni- 
form Cognoſcitive Power, and thence de- 
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eam downward, comprehends Individual 
Things under them. So that Knowledge doth 
not begin in Individuals, but end in them. 
And therefore they are but the Secondary Ob- 
jects of Intellection, the Soul taking its firſt 
Riſe from within ir kf, and ſo by its own in- 
ward Cognoſcitive Power comprehending 
Things without it. Elſe, how ſhould God 
have Knowledge? And if we know as God 
knows, then do we know or gain Knowledge ll 
by Univerſals. In which Senſe (though not 
in that other of Protagoras) the Soul may be | 
truly faid to be the Meaſure of all Things. 
Now I fay, if the very Senſible Ideas and 
 Phantaſms themſelves, be not meer Stamps 
\, or Impreſſions from Individual Things with- 
out in a Corporeal Manner impreſſed upon the 
Soul, but Active, though Sym patherical Ener- 
Lies of the Soul it ſelf: It is much more im- 
poſſible that the Univerſal and abſtract Intelli- 
gible Ideas of the Mind, or Eſſences of 
Things, ſhould be meer Stamps or Signatures 
impreſſed pon the Soul, as upon a Dead 
Thing in a groſs Corporeal manner. 
I. WHEREFORE here is a Double Er- 
rour committed by Vulgar Philoſophers; Firf?, 
That they make the Senſible Ideas and Phan- 
Faſms to be totally 1 from without in 
'2 | a groſs 
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a groſs corporeal Manner upon the Soul, as it 
were upon a dead Thing; and, Secondly, 
That then they ſuppoſe the Intelligible Ideas, 
the Abſtra&t and Univerſal Notions of the 


Mind, to be made out of theſe Senfible Ideas 


and Phantaſms thus impreſſed from without 
in a Corporeal Manner likewiſe by Abſtraction 
or Separation of the Individuating Circum- 
ſtances, as it were by the hewing off certain 
Chips from them, or by hammering, beat- 


ing or anvelling of them out, into thin Intel- 


ligible Ideas; as if Solid and Maſly Gold 
ſhould be beaten out into thin Leaf-Gold. 
To which Purpoſe they have ingeniouſly con- 
trived and ſet up an? Active Underſtanding, 
like a Smith or Carpenter, with his Shop or 
Forge in the Brain, furniſhed with all neceſ- 
fary Tools and Inſtruments for ſuch a Work. 
Where I would only demand of theſe Philoſo- 
phers, Whether this their ſo expert * Smith or 
Architect, the Active Underſtanding, when 
he goes about his Work, doth know what he is 
to do with theſe Phantaſms beforehand, what 
he is to make of them, and unto what Shape 
to bring them? If he do not, he muſt needs 


V Intellectus An. | 
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be a bungling Workman ; but if he do, he 
is prevented in his Deſign and Undertaking, 
his Work being done already to-his Hand ; 
for he muſt needs have the Intelligible Idea 
of that which he knows or Underſtands al- 
ready within himſelf; and therefore now to 
_—_ Purpoſe ſhould he uſe his Tools, and go 
about to hew and-hammer and anvil out theſe 
Phantaſms. into thin and ſubtle Intelligible 
Ideas, meerly to make that which he hath 
already; and which was Native and Do- 
meſtick to him? 

Bur this Opinion is founded in no leſs a 
Miſtake of Ar:i/totle's Text concerning the 
„Active Underſtandi ng, who never dreamt of 
any ſuch as theſe Men imagine, if we may be- 
lieve the Greek Scholiaſts, that beſt under- 
ſtood him; than it is of the Text of Na- 
rure; as if not only thoſe Phantaſms, bur 
alſo the Intelligible Ideas themſelves, were 
groſs and corporeal Things impreſſed from 
Matter; whereas even the firſt of theſe are 
Paſſive Energies of the Soul it ſelf, farally 
united to ſome Local Motions in the Body, 


and Concurrently produced with them, by 8 


reaſon of that Magical Union betwixt the 


e Intelletus Agens | 
Soul 
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Soul and Body; but the other are the Pure 


Active Energies of the Mind it ſelf, as free 

from Corporeal Sympathy. Neither can theſe 
| Latter be made out of the Former by any Ab- 
ſtraction or Separation, no nor by any De- 


pinxation or Chymical Diſtillation & Sublima- 


tion neither; for it is a Thing utterly im- 


poſſible that Vigour, Activity and awakened 
Energy, as Intellections are, ſhould be raiſed 
out of Dull, Sluggiſh and Drowſy Paſſion or 
Sympathy. And this Opinion is but like that 
other of the ſame Philoſopher's, Concerning 
the Eduction or Raiſing of - Subſtantial and 
Immaterial Forms out of the Paſſive Matter, 
Both of them proceeding from one and the 
ſame Sottiſhneſs of Mind that induces them 
to think that Dull, Stupid and Senſeleſs Mat- 


ter, is the firſt Original Source of all Activity 


and Perfection, all Form and Pulchritude, all 
Wiſdom and Knowledge in the World. 

Ap Things being rightly confidered, this 
Opinion doth in Truth and Reality, attribute 
as much Activity to the Soul, that faith it 
hath a Power of raiſing or educing of Intel- 


ligible Ideas or Univerſal and Abſtract No- 


tions out of Phantaſms, as that other that af- 
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firms it hath a Power of exerting them from 
it ſelf; as it would attribute as much Activity 
to the Sun to ſay that he had a Power of 
raiſing or educing Light or the Day out of 
Night and. Darkneſs, as to ſay that he had a 
Power of exerting it out of his own Body. 

15. WHEREFORE others of this Kind of 
Philoſophers, that will not acknowledge any 
Immaterial Subſtance, that hath any Active 
Power of its own in it, or any thing in the 
Soul beſides Impreſſion from Corporeal Ob- 
jets Without, Have found out another De- 
vice, and that is this, Plainly to deny that 
there are any Univerſal Notions, Ideas or 
© Reaſons in the Mind at all; But that thoſe 
Things which are called Univerſal, are no- 
thing elſe but Names applied to ſeveral Indi- 
viduals. Which Opinion, as it was formerly 
held by thoſe that were therefore called 
Nomi naliſts; ſo it hath been lately revived 
and taken up by ſome of theſe Strenuous Im- 
pugners of Immaterial and Incorporeal Sub- 
ſtances. There is nothing in the World (faith 
a late Author) Univerſal, but Names; for 
the Things Named are Every one of them 
Individual and Singular. Now indeed this 
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is true, and no Body denies it, of Things 
exiſting without the Mind; but this Author's 
Meaning herein is to deny all Univerſal 
; Concebtions. and 5 Reaſonings of the Mind, 
as appears by his larger Exphigating of the 
ſame Opinion elſe where. This Univerſal i 15 
the Name, not of any Thing Exiſting i in the Na- 
ture of Things, nor of any Idea ar Phantaſin 
formed i in the Mind, hut always the Name of ſome 
Mord or Name; ſo that when an Animal or a 
Stone, or a Spectre, or any thing elſes ſaid to be 
Univerſal, it is to be underſtood only that thoſe 
Words Animal, Stone, are univenſal Names, that 
is, Names Common to more L. bings; and the Con- 
ceptions anſwering to them in the Mind, are 
the I. Images. and Wen of. 8 e. Ani- 


#774 


8 Concep ptus. © Rationes. _ | 
» Eft Ne boc Univerſale non Rei Alicujus Exiſten- | 
tis in Rerum Natur, neque Idez five Phantaſmatis alicujus | 
in Animo formati, ſed alicujus ſemper Vocis five Nominis 
Nomen, ita ut cum dicatur Animal vel Saxum, vel Spec- 
trum, vel aliud quicquam eſſe Univerſale, intelligendum ſit 
tantum voces eas Animal, Saxum, eſſe Nomina Uni- 
verſalia, id eſt Nomina pluribus rebus communia, & 
reſpondentes ipſis in animo Conceptus ſunt ſingularium 
Animalium vel aliarum rerum Imagines & Phantaſmata. 
Ideoque non eſt opus ad vim Univerſalis Intelligendam alia 
facultate quam Imaginariva, qua recordamur voces ejuſmodi 
modo unam rem, modo aliam in animo excitaſle. Ele. | 
Philef. | 
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mals or os Things. And therefore to ander- 

fand the Meaning of an Univerſal, there is 
no need of any other Faculty than that of 
the I, magination, whereby we are minded that 
Words of that fort have ſometimes excited one 
Thing, ſometimes another in our Mind. That 
is, there are no other Ideas in the Mind 
but only Phantaſms of Individual Corporeal 
Things : Only there are Univerſal Names, 
which are applied in Common to more Indi- 
viduals' than one; but there is no other Ob- 
ject of the Mind or Cogitation but only Sin- 
gular and Individual Things exiſting without 
the Soul. Wherefore this Author Conſen- 
taneouſly hereunto defines Underſtanding to 
be nothing elſe but Conception Cauſed by 
Speech; and therefore if Speech be peculiar 
to Man, then is Underſtanding Peculiar to 
him alſo. This Myſterious Notion is inſiſt- 
ed upon and explained likewiſe by the Third 
Objector againſt Cartefius's Metaphyſicks, af- 
rer this Manner. Now what do we ſay, if 


Q perhaps 


., 


+ Quid jam dicimus ſi forte Ratiocinatio nihil aliud Gi 
quam Copulatio & Concatenatio Nominum live Appella- 
tionum per V erbum® hoc Eft. Unde Colligimus Ra: ione 
nihil omnino de Natur rerum ſed de eorum appellationibus, 
himirum utrum copulemus rerum nomiaa ſecundum pacta 
vel non. Si hoc ſit, ſicut eſſe potelt, Ratiocinatio depen- 
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1 Neaſoming be nothing elſe bur the Con- 
ling and Gbaining - together f Names or 
Appellations, by. thefe Words, It Is, hence 
we gather nothing at all by Reaſon. concerning 
the Nature of Things, but concerning their 
Appellations; to uit, whether ve Jeym the 
Names o, Things according to Agremeents, or 
not. F tbis be ſo, as it may be, Reaſoning 
will depend upon Names, Names upon the Ima= 
gination, and the Imagination upon the Motion 
of the-Bodily:Organs; and fo the Mind will be 
nothing elſe but a Motion in fame" Parts F the 
Body. According to which Philoſophy; Rea- 
ſon and Science do not ſuperadd any Thing to 
Senſe, or reach any further in the Knowledge 
of the Nature of Things, but only in making 
uſe of Common Names to expreſs I In- 
dividuala by at a ꝙẽF.. . Jo t3 3 


1 


16. WNBERETORE, W be al- 
ond enough ſaĩd to prove, that in the Under- 
ſtanding of Individual Corporeal Things, be- 
ſide Senſe and the Senſible Phantaſms from 
tes en -alſo Intelligible Ideas and 

oc Neon wo tbnet] » l gi Satt 

debit 3 1 Nomina ab Imaginatione, & bub dede 

ab Organorum Corporeorum Motu, & fic Mens nihil aliud 

erit præterquam Motus in partibus * Corporis 
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— Viiiverfal "Noor" exerced from che NMTind je 
ſelf, ich alone they are Comprehended; 
| yer "fff tol make this Buſineſs clearer;\ and 
alſo to demoònſtrate; that the Knowledge of 
Univerſal Axiomatical Truth, and Scienrifical 
Thebrems is a Thing which doth not paſſively 
Reſult from Senſe but from the Actual 
Strength and Vigour of tlie Iatellect it ſelf 
Comprehending its own Intelligible Ideas, we 
will here Propoſe that one Geometrical Theo- 
tem Concefning a Triangle; That it hath 
three Angles Equal to two Right Angles; and 
Conſider iat the Subhect of it is, Seienti 
fieally comprehended. i 300 ob 550215% bits 1 
Fix sv cherefote;/7if! there be no Other 
Object of che Mind in Knowledge but Sen- 
fible Individuals Exiſting without us, Then 
the Subject of this Theorem, ' when Euclid 
wroughrit, was only Some Individual Bodies by 
him Compared together © Nay, Euclid — 
ſelf did nt Carry this Knowledge about with 
him in his Mind, neither was he Maſter of it 
any Longer than he held thoſe Individual Bo- 
dies in his Hands, or looked upon them with - 


his Eyes; and if fo, it could not ſignify any 
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thing at all, to any other Perſon which either 
then or now had not the ſame Individual Bo- 


dies to compare, that Euclid. had. Whereas 


it is plain, that the Subject of this Theorem, 
whatſoever it be, is ſuch a Thing as Every 
Geometrician, though in never ſuch: diſtant 
Places and Times, hath the very ſame always 
ready at his Hand, without the- leaſt Imagi- 
nable Difference. And they all pronounce 
Concerning the ſame thing. Which could 
not poſſibly otherwiſe be, unleſs it were ſome 
Univerſal ® Notion and 2 Idea of 
the Mind. 

17. AGAIN, Secondly, No Individual or 
Material Thing is the Subject of this Theorem, 
as Senſe takes Cognizance of it, that is, the 


Matter, and Colour, and Figure and Magni- 


tude, all Concretely together. For the ſame 
Individual Matter may preſently be made 
Quadrangular or Circular, but only preciſely 
in reſpect of the Figure; and of that alſo 
no otherwiſe than as it is Conformable to the 
Indiviſible and Immutable Notzon or Idea 
of a Triangle, Comprehended in the Mind as 
the Exemplar of it. Now, as we have ſhew- 
ed already, there is no Material Triangle any 
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where to be found that is Mathematically | 
Exact and Accurate, Neither is the Individual 
Form of a Material Triangle immutable. 
And if there ere any Mathematically Exact, 
our Senſe could be no Criteri on or Rule to 
Fudge of it, nor diſcern when any thing were 
Indivifibly ſuch, not judge of the Abſolute and 
Mathematical Equality of the three Material 
Angles of it, with two other Angular Super- 
ficies. Wherefore the Subjects of this Geo- 
metrical Theorem are no Senſible Individual 
Bodies, but the ? Notzons and 4 Ideas of the 
Mind it ſelf, in which alone Mathematical 
Accuracy is to be found, and the Exact 
Equality of one Thing to another certainly 
and infallibly Known. 

18. Nay, if we ſhould ppl that there 
were ſome Individual Material Triangles and 
Angles, abſolutly and Mathematically Exact; 
And that our Senſe did infallibly perceive the 
Indiviſible Points of them; or that we had 
an Infallible Pair of Compaſſes, whoſe * Tops 
were Mathematical Points, whereby we could 
Meaſure the ſeveral Angles of the Triangle 
and Right Angle in a perfect Circle, accu- 


„ Karin. „ Rationes * Idex. 
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ivided i into Infinite Parts er elle Cut. 
of * thoſe ſeveral Angles of the Triangle, 
aying them together upon an Abfolit 
Plane, we ſhould, this Mechapically” find 
them BY qual to the, two Material Right An- 
gles; This would not amount rot e Know- 
ledge of this Truth, "that a Triangle, "as fuch, 
e 2 7 of Neceſſity three Angles equal to two 
Right Angles; ; we thus Conſidering them 
only as Material Individuals, and Thibgs Exiſt- 
ing without the Mind by Corporeal Senſe, 
For though we *had now found that theſe 
"Individual Material Triangles were Equal to 
thoſe two Individual Material Right Angles ; i 
yet locking no further: than Senſe determined 
to Individuals, we could not tell Certainly 
that it was ſo with all Individual Triangles, 
much leſs Underſtand any Neceſlit) of its be- 
ing ſo, or attain to any thing # the * Reaſon" of 
it, in hich alone true Shes conliſterh. Ahd 
this Ariſtotle. hath obſerved very pertinently 
to our Purpoſe,” Poſt. Anal. Lib. 1. Cap, 2 5, 
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but to Perceive ; but this regards a Particu- 
lar Thi and Manner, and the Preſent Time. 
But it 4s Impoſſible ta Perceive by Senſe what 
relates to Every Thing, and i in all 'Reſpetts: For 
This and Now. relate not to an Univerſal ; Por 
of ff Univerſal we ſay, that it is Always and 

ery. Where. Si nce then Demonſtrati ons are 
if an 7n Univerſal it, is Plain that there i rs no 
Knowledge of the Uni verſal Theorems of G £0- 


metry by Senſe. For it 1s manifeſt, that if 
eve could Perceive by Senſe that the three An- 


gles of a Triangle were Equal to two Right 


Angles, yet ſhould we not reſt ſatisfied in pk 5, 
as having therefore a ſufficient Knowledge of it 
(4s ſome ſay;) but would ſeek further after a 
Demonſtration hereof : Senſe reaching only to 
Singulars, but Kngwledge to Univerſals. The 
Mind would not be ſatisfied herewith, but 
would ſtill further require a Demonſtration 
of it; which Demonſtrations are not of In- 
dividuals _erceryed by Senſe, but only of the 
Univerſal * Notions s comprehended in the 
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Mind; Knowledge, as I ſaid before, being a 
Defcending Comprehenſion of a Thing from 
the Univerſal Ideas of the Mind, and not an 
Aſcending Perception of ok from Indi- 
viduals by Senſe. 

19. WHEREFORE the Apodiatical Know- 
ledge of this Truth is no otherwiſe to be at- 
tained than by the Mind's aſcending above 
Senſe, and Elevating it ſelf from Individuals 
to the Comprehenſion of the Univerſal * No- 
tions and Ideas of Things within it ſelf, 
* making the Object of its Enquiry and Con- 
templation, not this nor that Material Indi- 
vidual Triangle without it ſelf, but the Indi- 
viſible and Immutable Notion of a Triangle. 
And thus it finds ſeveral Ways that a Triangle, 
as ſuch, muſt of Neceſſity have its three 
Angles Equal to two Right Angles. 

For, Firſt, if one will Conſider any Tri- 
angle, as made out of a Parallelogram (though 
this be the more Compounded Figure) di- 
vided by a Diagonal Line into two equal 
Triangles, it is Plain in every Parallelogram 
there are four Angles Equal to four Right 
Angles, becauſe when a ſtraight Line Cuts 
two Parallel Lines, the two Interiour Angles 
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muſt of Neceſſity be Equivalent to two Right 
Angles, one of them being the Complement 
of the other to à Semicirele. But when the 
Parallelogram is divided into two Equal Tri- 
angles by a Diagonal Line, the Quantity of 
the three Angles in each muſt of Neceflicy be 
half the Quantity of the, Four angie in the 
er roi Mitt 9r 
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On, if a Man will Confider the v Forma- 
tion of a Plain Triangle in this Manner; 
Firſt, by à ſtraight Line Cutting two Paral- 
lel Lines, and then one of ® theſe” Parallels 
movin upp its Centre in the Straight Line 
out of its Paralleliſm, and inclining towards 
the other Line, if it move never ſo little out 
K its Farallelim e che other Parallel, 
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with the other oppoſite, made up two Right 


Angles, ſo much is the third Angle; and 


therefore all three make up two Right 


Angles. 

20. Now here i a groſs Breu of the 
Vulgar to imagine, becauſe Geometricians 
demonſtrating ſuch Theorems, Commonly 
make uſe of ſuch Senſible Schemes or Dia- 
grams, that therefore the Knowledge of this 
Truth doth Reſult from Senſe, or that the 
Geometricians themſelves have no other Ideas 


in their Minds of ſtraight Lines, Parallels, 


Right, 
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Right, Acute and Obtuſe Angles, Triangles, 
Equality of Angles, than what are impreſſed 
upon their Fancy from theſe Schemes. 
Whereas theſe are only made uſe of to enter - 
tain the Fancy in the mean time, whilſt the 
Mind being intent upon the Demonſtration, 
actively exerts other intelligible Ideas. of 
theſe Things from within it ſelf, and from 
thence Comprehends the Apodigical Neceſſi- 
ty of the Theorem. Neither is the true and 
proper Knowledge of one Theorem or Uni- 
verſal and Neceſſary Truth, either in Geome- 
try or Metaphyſicks, paſſively impreſſed upon 
the Soul from Individuals Exiſting withour, 
or the Reſult of Meer Senſe, but it proceeds 
from the Active Strength and Vigous, of . "> 
Mind, Comprehending the Intelligibie! 
and Univerſal Notions of Things wich 
it (elf. 133 
21. Wu EREFORE We e Conclud,/ That 
the Immediate Objects of Geometrical Science, 
properly ſo called, are not Individual Bodies 
or Superficies, but the Intelligible and Uni- 
verſal Ideas of a. Triangle, Square, Circle. 
- Pyramid, ./ Cube Sphere, adtively Hertel 
from che An 400 SF Init. 
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For the Mind doth not ſeek its Objects of 
Knowledge abroad without it ſelf, but muſt 
need, activel . 5 . . 
e e 10 ble 22 
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"EF, 0 Tndividdal Material Thing 

Ty es always-neceffarily the ſame 
Vvich it ſelf, but Mutable and 
changeable. And our Senſible 
Perceptions of them, -are nothing but Paſſions 
or Affections in the Soul from ſome Local 
Motions in our Body cauſed by them; which 
Paſſions alſo are a Kind of Motions in the 
Soul, whereby we do not comprehend the Im- 
mutable Ratio or Eſſence of any thing. But 


4 


Intellection and Knowledge are the Active 
Comprehenſion of ſomething, that is fixed 
and Immutable, and hath always a neceſſary | 


Identity with it ſelf. For that which is not 


one Steady and Immutable Thing, cannot as 
I ſuch, 
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ſuch be an Object of Intellection or Know- 
ledge, neither can the Mind fir it ſelf upon 
itz for ir muſt needs mock and delude the 
Undetſtanding, perpetually Gliding and Roll- 
ing away from it, when it Endeavours to 
graſp or comprehend it. Neither can it be 
the Baſis or Subject of any Scientifical Theo- 
rem or Propoſition; For how can any thing 
be Certainly, conſtantly and Immutably af- 
firmed-of that which is no one certain Thing, 
nor always Immutably the fame with it ſelf. 
Whence it plainly follows, that the Imme- 
diate Objects. of Intellection and Knowledge, 
cannot be theſe Individual Material Things 
as ſuch, which our Senſes are Paſſively affect- 
ed from, but muſt of eee 8 ſomething 
cen one 15 | 

2. For which Cauſe thoſe Flowing Phi- 
loſophers before-mentioned, Heraclitus, Cra- 
tylus, and Protagoras, that maintained, that 
there were no other Beings that could be the 
Objects of Cogitation beſides theſe Individual 
Material Things, which they ſuppoſed always 
to Flow, and never to Rey ſtill; did conſen- 
taneouſſy to this Hypotheſis of theirs aſſert; 
that there was no Knowledge but Senſe, and 
no certain or Immutable Comprehenſion of 
130 thing. For that this Aſſertion of theirs 
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was grounded meerly upon this Hypotheſis, 
that there was no other Being or Object of 
the Mind, beſides Individual Material Things, 

as ſuch; which chey ſigniſied after this Man- 
ner, by ſaying;] that all Things Flowed, for 
theſe Material Things do ſo; Ariſtotie plainly 
inſtructs us in his Metaphyſicks, Lib. 4. c. 5. 
4e, The Ground of this Opinion, which denied 
<« all certain and Immutable Knowledge, was 
« from hence; becauſe Truth and Knowledge 
refer to Beings or Entities, and they ſup- 
« poſed that there were no other Beings be- 
ſides theſe Individual Senſibles only. In 
« which there is very much of Undetermi- 
4 nateneſs And which they perceived 
to be liable to perpetual Motion or Muta- 
« tion, Now concerning that which always 
“ changes, nothing can be affirmed as con- 
E. ee and ans true. And from 
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ct this Suppoſition ſprung the higheſt Sect of 
« thoſe which are called Heraclitical Philoſo- 
<« phers, and thoſe that follow Cratylus, who 
« at laſt came to this, that he only moved 
e his Finger, but thought that nothing at all 
« ought to be affirmed; and reprehended 
« Heraclitus for ſaying, that one cannot 
« twice enter into the ſame River, becauſe 
e he thought that one could not ſo much as 
* once do it;“ that is, that no Material 
Thing remained one Moment the ſame. 

3. WHEREFORE if there be any ſuch 
Thing as Intellection, Science, and Know- 
ledge, diſtinct from External Senſe, and any 
Immutable Truths, then there muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity be ſome other Kind of Beings or Enti- 
ties, beſides theſe Individual Material Things, 
as the immediate Objects or Subjects of them, 
ſuch Things as do not flow, but * always re- 
main immutably the ſame, or © Permanent, and 
having always the ſame Nature, as Plato ex- 
preſſeth theſe immediate Objects of Know- 
ledge; or elſe, in Ari/tofle's Language, an 
Immutable Eſſence. Who therefore confutes 
both theſe Sects of Philoſophers, whereof one 
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was Extremely Metaphyſical, that made all 
Things to ſtand ſtill; whom, I confeſs, T un- 
derſtand not; the other too groſsly Material, 

and addicted to Senſe, that made nothing to 
ſtand Rill, but all Things to flow ; after this 
Manner: I is manifeſt, that neither they 
ſpeak truly who affirm all Things to Reſt, nor 
they that affirm all Things to move. For if 
all Things Reſt, then the ſame Things would 
always he True and Falſe ; which is noi /o, be- 
cauſe he that affirms this, once was not, and 
again will not be. But if all Things move, 

then nothing can be true, and therefore all 
Things will be falſe. And both he and Plato 
compounded that Controverſy thus; by ac- 
knowledging two ſorts of Entities, the one 
Mutable, or ſubje& to Flux and Motion, ſuch 
as are eſpecially Individual Corporeal Things; 
the other Immutable, that always reſt or ſtand 
ſtill, which are the Proper Objects of Cer- 
rain, Conſtant, and immutable Knowledge, 
chat therefore cannot be meer Nothings, Non- 
Enrities. 
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Waicn latter kind of Being, that is, 
the * Immutable Eſſence, as a diſtinct Thing 
from Individual Senſibles, Ariſtotle plainly aſ- 
ſertsagainſt Heraclitus, and thoſe other Flowing 
Philoſophers, in theſe Words; s Me would have 
theſe Philoſophers to know, that beſides ſenſible 
Things, that are always Mutable, there is ano- 
ther kind of Being or Entity of ſuch Things as 
are neither ſubjeft to Motion, Corruption, nor 
Generation, And elſewhere he tells us, that 
this h immoveable Eſſence is the Object of Theo- 
retical Knowledge, of the Firſt Philoſophy, 
and of the Pure Mathematicks. 

4. N ow theſe Immutable Entities are the 
Univerſal Rationes, or Intelligible Natures 
and Eſſences of all Things, which ſome com- 
pare to Unities, but Ariſtotle to Numbers; 
which formally conſidered, are Indiviſible: 
faith he, The Eſſences of Things are like to 
Numbers; becauſe if but the leaſt Thing be 


added to any Number, or ſubſtrated from 
it, the Number is deſtroyed, 
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Ap theſe are the Objects of all certain 
Knowledge. As for Example, the Objects of 
Geometry are not any Individual Material 
Triangles, Squares, Circles, Pyramids, Cubes, 
Spheres, and the like; which becauſe they 
are always Mutable, nothing can be immu- 
tably affirmed of them; hut they are thoſe 
Indiviſible and Unchangeable Rationes of a 
Triangle, Square, Circle; which are ever 
the ſame to all Geometricians, in all Ages and 
Places, of which ſuch Immutable Theorems 
as theſe are demonſtrated, as that a Triangle 
has neceſſarily three Angles equal to two 
Right Angles. 

Bu r if any one demand here, where this 
aximTros Sola, theſe Immutable Entities do 
exiſt ? I anſwer, Firft, that as they are con- 
ſidered formally, they do not properly Exiſt 
in the Individuals without us, as if they were 
from them imprinted upon the Underſtand- 
ing, which ſome have taken to be A4r:fofle's 
Opinion; - becauſe no Individual Material 
Thing is either Univerſal or Immurable. 
And if theſe Things were only lodged in the 
Individual Senfibles, then they would be 
unavoidably obnoxious to the Fluctuating 
Waves of the ſame reciprocating Euripus, in 
which all Individual Material Things are per- 

 — petually 
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petually whirled. But becauſe they periſh 
not together with them, it is a certain Argu- 
ment that they exiſt \ independently upon 
them. Neither in the next place, do they 
exiſt ſomewhere elſe apart from the Individual 
Senſibles, and without the Mind, which is 
that Opinion that Ariſtotle juſtly condemns, 
but either unjuſtly or unſkilfully attributes to 
Plato. For if the Mind looked abroad for 
its Objects wholly without it ſelf, then all its 
Knowledge would be nothing but Senſe and 
Paſſion.-----For to know a Thing is nothing 
elſe but to comprehend it by ſome Inward Ideas 
that are domeſtick to the Mind, and actively 
exerted from it. Wherefore theſe Intelligi- 
ble Idea's or Eſſences of Things, thoſe Forms 
by which we underſtand all Things, exiſt no 
where but in the Mind it ſelf; for it was 
very well determined long ago by Socrates, in 
Plato's Parmenides, that theſe Things are no- 
thing elſe but Noemata: * © Theſe Species or 
<« Tdea's are all of them nothing but Noe- 
« nata, or Notions that exiſt no where but 
ein the Soul it ſelf,” Wherefore to ſay that 
there are immutable Natures and Eſſences, 
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and Rationes of Things, diſtin& from the In- 
dividuals that exiſt without us, is all one as 
if one ſhould ſay, that there is in the Uni- 
verſe above the Orb of Matter and Body, 
another ſuperiour Orb of Intellectual Being, 
that comprehends its own Immediate Objects, 
that is, the Immutable Rationes and Ideas of 
Things within it ſelf, by which it underſtands 
and knows all Things without it ſelf. 

AND yet notwithſtanding though theſe 
Things exiſt only in the Mind, they are not 
therefore meer Figments of the Underſtand- 
ing: For if the Subjects of all Scientifical 
Theorems were nothing but Figments, then 
all Truth and Knowledge that is built upon 
them would be a meer Fictitious Thing; and 
if Truth it ſelf and the Intellectual Nature 
be Fictitious Things, then what can be Real 
or Solid in the World? Bur it 1s evident, that 
though the Mind thinks of theſe Things at 
Pleaſure, yet they are not Arbitrarily framed by 
the Mind, but have certain, determinate, 
and immutable Natures of their own, which 
are independent upon the Mind, and which 
are blown away into nothing at the Plea- 
ſure of the ſame Being that arbitrarily made 
them. | 
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BuT we all Naturally conceive that thoſe 
Things have not only an Eternal, but alſo 
a Neceſlary Exiſtence, ſo that they could not 
ever but be, ſuch, and ſo many as they are, 
and can never poſſibly Periſh or Ceaſe to be, 
but are abſolutely Undeſtroyable. 

6. WHicn is a Thing frequently acknow- 
ledged in the Writings of both thoſe Famous 
Philoſophers, Plato and Ariftofle.-----The for- 
mer of them calling thoſe Things, Things 
* that were never made, but always are,” 
and ® © Things that were never made, nar 
* can be deſtroyed.” * Things Ingenera- 
te ble and Unperiſhable; Q Plato negat 
gigni ſed ſemper Efſe (as Tully expreſſeth it) 
& Ratione & Intelligentia contineri. And 
Philo, the Platonical Jew, calls the rd Nord., 
which are che ſame Things we ſpeak of avzy- 
x , 44 Yoidi, the moſt Neceſſary Eſſences, that 
is, ſuch Things as could not but be, and can- 
not poſſibly not be. And Ariftotle himſelf 
calls the Ratzones of Things in his Metaphy- 
ſicks, not only ywera and aximte, Things 
ſeparate from Matter and Immutable, but alſo 
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dia, or Eternal; and in his Ethicks like- 
wiſe, he calls Geometrical Truths , Eter- 
nal Things, J. 3. c.5. ©* where he makes 
e the Geometrical Truth concerning the In- 
« commenſurability betwixt the Diameter 
ce and the Side of a Square, to be an Eternal 
Thing.“ Elſewhere he tells us, that 
« Science, properly ſo called, is not of 
“ Things Corruptible and Contingent,” but 
of Things Neceſſary, Incorruptible and Eter- 
nal. Which Immutable and Eternal Objects 
of Science, in the Place before quoted, he 
deſcribed thus: 4 Such a Kind of Entity of 
Things as has neither Motion nor Generation, 
c nor Corruption,” that is, ſuch Things as were 
never made, and can never be deſtroyed. 
To which, he ſaith, the Mind is neceſſarily 
determined. For Science or Knowledge has 
nothing either of Fiction or of Arbitrarineſs 
in it, but is * the Comprehenſion of that 
« which Immutably 18. 
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g. Mok EO VHR, theſe Things have a Con- 
ſtant Being, when our Particular Created 
Minds do not actually think of them, and 
therefore they are immutable in another Senſe 
likewiſe, not only becauſe they are Indiviſibly 
the ſame when we think of them, but alſo 
becauſe they have a Conſtant and never- fail- 
ing Entity; and always are, whether our 
Particular Minds think of them or not. For 
the Intelligible Natures and Eſſences of a 
Friangle, Square, Circle, Pyramid, Cube, 
Sphere, &c. and all the neceſſary Geometrical 
Verities belonging to theſe ſeveral Figures, were 
not the Creatures of Archimedes, Euclid, or Py- 
thagoras, or any other Inventors of Geome- 
try; nor did then firſt begin to be; but all theſe 
Rationes and Verities had a Real and Actual 
Entity before, and would continue till, 
though all the Geometricians in the World 
were quite extinct, and no Man knew them 
or thought of them. Nay, though all the 
Material World were quite ſwept away, and 
alſo all Particular Created Minds annihilated 
together with it; yet there is no doubt but 
the Intelligible Natures or Effences of all 
Geometrical Figures, and the Neceſſary Veri- 
ties belonging to them, would notwithſtand- 
ing remain ſafe and ſound. Wherefore theſe 
N Things 
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Things had a Being alſo before the Material 
World and all Particular Intellects were 
Created. For it is not at all Conceivable, 
that ever there was a Time when there was 
no Intelligible Nature of a Triangle, nor any 
ſuch Thing Cogitable at all, and when 1 it was 
not yet actually true that a Triangle has three 
Angles Equal to two Right Angles, but that 
theſe Things were afterward arbitrarily made 
and brought into Being out of an Antecedent 
Nothing or Non-Entity; ſo that the Being of 
them bore ſome certain Date, and-had a 
Youngneſs in them, and ſo by the ſame Rea- 
ſon might wax Old, and decay again; which 
Notion he often harps upon, when he ſpeaks 
of the Eid, or Forms of Things, as when 
he ſays, © there is no Generation. of the 
« Eſſence of a Sphere,” that is, it is a Thing 
that is not made; but always is: and elſewhere 
he pronounces univerſally of the E The 
« Forms of Material Things are without Ge- 
« neration and Corruption, and a That 
« None makes the Form of any thing, for it 
js never generated,” Divers have cenſured 
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Ariſtotle in ſome of ſuch Paſſages too much 
to Confound Phyſicks and Metaphyſigks toge- 
ther ; for indeed theſe Things are not true in 
a Phyſical, but only in a Metaphyfical Senſe. 
That is, * the Immediate Objects of Intel- 
lection and Science, are Eternal, neceſſa- 
rily exiſtent, and Incorruptible. - 

7. Now the Plain Meaning of all this is 
nothing elfe, but that there is an Eternal 
Wiſdom and Knowledge in the World, ne- 
ceſſarily exiſting, which was never made, and 
can never ceaſe to be or be deſtroyed; or, 
which is all one, that there is an Infinite 
Eternal Mind neceſſarily Exiſting, that 
actually comprehends himſelf, the Poſſibility 
of all Things, and the Verities Clinging to 
them. In a word, that there is a God, or an 
Omnipotent and Omniſcient Being, neceſſa- 
rily exiſting, who therefore cannot deſtroy 
his own Being or Nature, that is, his Infinite 
Power and Wiſdom. 

For ſince the Rationes, Intelligible Eſ- 
ſences, and Verities of Things, as we ob- 
ſerved before out of Plato, are nothing but 
Noemata, that is, objective Notions or Know- 
ledges, which are Things that cannot exiſt 
alone, but together with that Actual Know- 
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ledpe i in which theyare Comprehended, theyare 
the Modifications of ſome Mind or Intelle&--- 
It is all one to affirm, that there are Eternal 
Rationes, Eſſences of Things, and Verities ne- 
ceſſarily exiſting, and to ſay that there is an In- 
finite, Omnipotent and Eternal Mind, neceſſa- 
rily exiſting, that always actually comprehend- 
eth himſelf, the Eſſences of all Things, and their 
Verities; or, rather, which is the Rationes, 
Effences, and Verities of all Things; for the 
Rationes and Eflences of Things are not 
Dead Things, like ſo many Statues, Images 
or Pictures hung up ſomewhere by themſelves 
alone in a World : Neither are Truths meer 
Sentences and Propofitions written down with 
Ink upon a Book, bur they are Living Things, 
and nothing but Modifications of Mind or 
Intellect; and therefore the Firſt Intelle& 
is Effentially and Archetypally all Raftones 
and Verities, and all Particular created Intel- 
les are but Derivative Participations of it, 
that are Printed by it with the ſame Eetypal 
e upon them. 

Ax p we may undoubtedly conclude, chat 
it is a Thing altogether as Certain, that there 
is an Infinite and Eternal Mind, that is, a 
God] Neceſſarily Exiſting in the World, as 
that there ever was the Ratio or Intelligible 
Eſſence 
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Eſſence of a Triangle, or Circle, of Unity 
and Duality ; and that it was Ever actually 
true, that a Triangle hath three Angles Equal 
to two Right Angles; or that Zguaha addita 
equalibus efficiunt Ægualia: or the like. 

8. NEITHER does this hinder or Contra- 
dict the Truth of this Aſſertion, That many 
that doubt concerning the Exiſtence of a 
God, yet notwithſtanding confidently believe 
the Neceſſary Eternity of theſe Things; and 
perſuade themſelves, that though there were 
no Mind nor Intellect, and fo no God in the 
World; nay, though there was no Matter 
neither, and no Subſtantial Entity at all, yet 
notwithſtanding theſe K. i, and Verities 
of Things would neceſſarily be as they are. 

9. Fox there is an Abſolute Impoſſibility in 
this Aſſſertion, that theſe Eſſences of Things 
and Verities ſhould be, though there were no 
ſubſtantial Entity or no Mind exiſting, For 
theſe Things themſelves muſt of Neceſſity be 
either Subſtances, or Modifications of Sub- 
ſtance For what is neither Subſtance nor 
Modification of a Subſtance, is a pure non- 
- .Entity---And if they be Modifications of Sub- 

| Nance, they cannot poſſibly exiſt without that 
Subſtance whoſe Modifications they are----- 
Which muſt either be Matter or Mind, but they 
are 
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ate not the Modifications of Matter as ſuch, be- 
cauſe they are Univerſal and Immutable; there- 
fore they are the Modifications of ſome Mind 
or Intellect; ſo that theſe cannot be Eternal 
without an Eternal Mind. 
As theſe Men do but deceive . 
ſelves in the Hypothetical Aſſertion, that 
there would have been theſe Rationes and 
Univerſal Verities, though there had never 
been a God or Intellect; neither conſidering 
what the Nature of God is, whoſe Exiſtence 
they would queſtion or doubt of, nor what 
thoſe Rationes and Verities are, which they 
would make ſo neceſſarily exiſtent, by Means 
whereof they do at once aſſert and queſtion 
the ſame Thing: For that which begets ſo 
ſtrong a Perſuaſion in their Minds, that the 
Rationes of Things and Univerſal Verities 
are ſo neceſſarily Eternal, though they do 
not perceive it, is nothing elſe but an Inward 
invincible Prepoſſeſſion of the Neceſſary 
Exiſtence of God, or an Infinite Eternal Om- 
niporent and Omniſcient Mind, (that always 
actually comprehends himſelf, and the Extent 
of his own Power, or the Ideas of all Poflible 
Things) ſo deeply radicated and infixed in 
their Minds, as that they cannot poſſibly quit 
themſelyes of it, though they endeavour it 
never 
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never ſo much, but it will Unawares adhere to 
them, even when they force themſelves to 
ſuppoſe the non-Exiſtence of God as a Per- 
ſon, whoſe Idea they do not clearly compre- 
hend: That is, the Force of Nature is ſo 
ſtrong in them as to make them acknowledge 
the Thing, when they deny the Word. So that 
the true Meaning of this Phenomenon is no- 
thing elſe but this, that God is a Being ſo ne- 
ceſſarily exiſtent, that though Men will ſuppoſe 
the non-Exiſtence of him, and deny che Name, 
yet notwithſtanding they cannot but confute 
themſelves, and Confeſs the Thing. 

10. Nay, it is clearly and Mathematically 
demonſtrable from what we have already 
proved, that there is ſome Eternal Mind: for 
as it is unqueſtionably certain, that ſomething 
in the World was eternal, meerly from hence, 
becauſe there is Being, which could not 
ſpring out of Nothing ; and therefore if there 
were no God, Matter of Neceſſity muſt be 
eternal : So becauſe there is Mind and Un- 
derſtanding, and actual Knowledge in the 
World, and theſe Things could not ſpring out 
of Matter, Wiſdom and Knowledge muſt needs 
be Eternal Things, and there muſt be of Ne- 

ceÿſſity ſome Eternal Mind. 
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For, ex Hypothefi, that once there had 
been no Knowledge, no intelligible Rationes 
or Eſſences of Things, no Mind or Intellect 
in the World, it would have been abſolutely - 
impoſſible that ever there ſhould have been 
any ſuch Thing, becauſe ir could neither 
ſpring out of Nothing, nor, which is all one, 
out of Senſeleſs and Unknowing Matter. | 
11. Now becauſe every Thing that is im- 
perfe& muſt needs depend upon Something 
that is Perfect in the fame Kind, our particu- 
lar Imperfect Underſtandings, which do not 
always actually contain the Ratrones of Things 
and their Verities in them, which are many 
times ignorant, doubting, erring, and ſlowly 
proceed by Diſcourſe and Ratiocination from 
one Thing to another, muſt needs be Deriva- 
tive Participations of a Perfect, Infinite and 
Eternal Intellect, in which is the Rationes of 
all Things, and all Univerſal Verities are al- 
ways actually comprehended. Which Con- 
ſideration is ſo obvious and unavoidable, that 
Ariſtotle himſelf could not miſs of it For 
he tells us, that ſince our Underſtandings are 
but Y Potentially all Things, that is, have not 
an Actual but Potential Omniformity only, 
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there muſt of Neceſſity be in Rerum Natura, 
another Intellect that is actually all Knowledge, 
and is the ſame to our Underſtandings * © thar 
Active Art is to paſſive Matter,” and * © thar 
the Light is to our Eyes,” and which does not 
> ſometimes Underſtand, and ſometimes not 
<« underſtand,” but is always Eternal 4 « Ac- 
* tual Knowledge.” A Sun that never fets, 
an Eye that never winks-----Wherefore 
though all 'our Knowledges be not ſtamped 
or impreſſed upon our Souls from the Matter; 
they are all, as it were, EZypal Prints, 
and f Derivative Signatures from one Arche- 
typal Intellect, that is Eſſentially the Retiones 
of all Things and all Verities. 
12. AN p from hence it comes to paſs, 
that all Underſtandings are not only con- 
ſtantly furniſhed with Fomms and Idea's to 
conceive all Things by, and thereby enabled to 
underſtand all the clear Conceptions of one 
another, being printed all over at once with 
the Seeds of, univerſal Knowledge, but alſo 
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have exactly che fame Idea's of the fame 


Things; whereas if theſe Things were im- 
preſſed upon our Souls from the Matter with- 
out, all Men would not be readily furniſhed 


Time, it being meerly caſual and Contingent 
what Things occur «6 Mens ſeveral Senſes ; 
neither could their Idea's be exactly alike to 
one another, becauſe no Individual Objects 
are ſo; and therefore hen one ſpoke of one 
Thing, another would mean another. Much 
leſs could Men ſo promptly and expeditely 
exert them upon all Occaſions, if they were 
dead Forms paſſively received only, and not 
all virtually contained in ſome one Active and 
Vital Principle that had a Potential * 
mity in je. 

WHEREFORE,. a8 Tbemiſfiu ee 
Men could not poſſibly confer and diſcourſe 
together in that Manner as they do, preſently 
perceiving one another's Meanin 1 and having 
the very ſame ER of Things in their 
Minds, * © if all did not partake of one and 
the ſame IntelleQ.” Neither co one 
ſo readily teach, and another learn, « A 
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« there were not the ſame ectypal Stamps of 

« Things in the Mind both of che Teacher 

« and the Learner”. 

n MoREOVER, from hence alſo | it comes 

to paſs that Truths, though they be in never 

ſo many ſeveral and diſtant Minds apprehend- 

ing them, yet they are not broken, multiplied, + 
or diverſified thereby; but they are one and 

the ſame Individual Truths in them all. So 

that it is but one Truth and Knowledge that 

is in all the Underſtandings in the World. 

Juſt as when a Thouſand Eyes look upon the 
Sun at once, they all ſee the ſame Individual 
Object. Or as when a great Crowd or Throng 
of People hear one and the ſame Orator 
ſpeaking to them all, it is one and the fame 
Voice that is in the ſeveral Ears of all thoſe 
ſeveral Auditors; So in like manner, when 
innumerable Created Underſtandings direct 
themſelves to the Contemplation of the ſame 


' Univerſal and immutable Truths, they do all 


of them bur as it were liſten to one and the 
ſame Original Voice of the eternal Wiſ- 
dom that is never filent; and the ſeveral 
Conceptions of thoſe Truths in their .Minds, 
are but like ſeveral Echo's of the ſame Verba 
Mentis of the Divine Intellect reſounding i in 


them. XS 
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Th. Fro» OM What we have already de- 
clared, it is evident, That Wiſdom, Know- 
ledge, and Underſtanding, are Eternal and 
ſelf· ſubſiſtent Things, ſuperiour to Matter 
and all ſenſible Beings, and Independent upon 
them. Which Myſtery is thus acknowledged 
both in Chriſtianity and Platoniſm, in that 
Wiſdom and Intelle& are made the Eternal 
and Firſt-begotten Offspring of the Firſt 
Origipal Goodneſs, the Fountain of all 
Things, Prov, viii. 22. The Lord poſſeſſed me 
in the Beginning of his Way, before bis Works 
of old. I was\ſet up from Everlaſting, from 
the Beginning ere ever the Earth was, &c. ; 
Ap indeed that Opinion, that Know- 
ledge, Wiſdom, and Underſtanding, is in its 
own Nature poſterior to Senfible and Ma- 
terial Things, and doth reſult out of them, 
or proceed only from the Radiation, and 
Activity of the Matter on that which under- 
ſtands, is nothing elſe but downright Atheiſm. 
For if this were true, thar Wiſdom, Know- 
ledge, and Intellection were in its own Nature 
poſterior to Senſible and Corporeal Things, 
as being nothing but the Stamp or Impreſs of 
them, then it muſt needs follow chat this 
Corporeal World was not made or framed 
by * antecedent Wiſdom or Knowledge, 
8 2 but 
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but chat it ſprang up of it ſelf from the 


blind, fortuitous, and giddy Motions of Eter- 


nal Atoms; from whence all that Knowledge 


that is in the World did afterward reſult. 
Which is all one as to ſay that there is no GO 


at all. 

Bo v if any will here pretend, ive there 
is indeed a Knowledge in God antecedent to 
all corporeal Being, and therefore no Paſſion 
but a Thing independent upon Matter and 
ſelf-originated ; but yet, Boer dne, ute 
Knowledge of all created Underſtandings 18 
not a Thing immediately derived from thence, 
but only taken up at the Rebound or Second 
band from ſenſible and corporeal Things: 
This is juſt as if one ſhould ſay, that there is 
indeed a Brightneſs or Tosa in the Sun, 
but yet notwichſtanding the Light Which is 

in the Air, is not derived from chat Light 
which is in the Body of the Sun, but ſprings 
immediately out of the Power of the dark 
Air; which being a Thing apparently ab- 
ſurd, it may be preſumed that this Aſſertion 
is nothing but a verbal and pretended Ac- 
knowledgement of a God, that has an ante- 
cedent and an independent Knowledge, made 
by ſuch as really deny the ſame; for other- 
— to what Purpoſe ſhould they ſo vio- 
* >a lently 
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lently = diſtortedly pervert the natural 
Order and Dependency of Things in the 
\ Univerſe, and cut off that Cognation and 
Connexion Which is betwirt Things imper- 
fect and Things perfect of the ſame Kind, 
betwixt created Minds and the increated 
Mind, which is the intellectual Scale or Lad- 
der by which we climb up to God, if they 
did really believe and acknowledge any ſuch 
. Thing. But he that can believe that all hu- 
man Knowledge, Wiſdom, and Prudence, 
has no other Source and Original than the 
Radiations and Impreſſes of the dark Mat- 

, and the fortuitous and tumultuous Jum- 
blings thereof; it is juſtly to be ſuſpected, 
that he is too near akin to thoſe antient 


Theologues that Ariſtotle ſpeaks of, that 


by * the Original of God and all Things 
6c out of Night, or the dark Chaos of Mat- 
ter; - that held there is no God at all, or 
that blind and Senſeleſs Matter and Chance 
are the caly Original of all TOO a 
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E formerly ſhewed that the Per- 
ception of External Senſe, as ſuch, 
is a meer Relative and Phantaſtical Thing: 
There being nothing abſolutely true and Real 
in it, but only this, that the Soul hath ſuch 
a Paſhon, Affection, Phantaſm, Appearance, 
or Seeming in it. But Senſe being but an 
Idiopathy, we cannot be abſolutely certain by 
it, that every other Perſon or Animal has the 
ſame Paſſion or Affection or Phantaſm in it 
from the ſame Corporeal Object that we Our 
ſelves have. * Are you certain that every 
c other Animal has the ſame Senſe or Phan- 
e taſm of every Colour that you have,” (faith 
Socrates, according to Protagoras his Senſe)--- 
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« N ay, that every other Man has the ſame. 
« Or, Laſtly, can you be ſo much as ſure 
« that your ſelf ſhall always have the fame 
« Phantaſm from the ſame Object, when 
“ you are not always the ſame with your 
« ſelf?” and Paſſions are diverſified by the 
_ idLovyxeacia of the Patient. Wherefore we 
cannot be ſure meerly by the Paſſions of 
Senſe, what the Abſolute Nature of a Gorpo- 
real Object is without us, our Perception be- 
ing only Relative to Our ſelves, and our e 
veral Organs and bodily Craſis. 1 

NA, we cannot be ſure that there is any 
| Object at all before us, when we have a Phan- 
taſm of Senſation of Something. Foraſ- 
much as not only in our Dreams, but alſo 
when we are awake, we have Phantaſms and 
Senſations in us of EE that have no 
Reality. 

TE Reaſon of all wich 5 is, becauſe 
external Senſe we do but ſuffer from Corporeal 
Things exiſting without, and ſo do not com- 
prehend the Nature of the Thing as it is 
Abſolutely in it ſelf, but only our * 1 
ſion from it. Neither is our Senſe a Paſſion 
1mmediately from the Thing it ſelf chat is 
perceived, for then it would not be altoge- 
ther ſo uncertain as it is, but only from cer- 

8 4 +» tain 
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tain? Local Motions in that Body which the 
Soul is vitally" united to, by the Mediation 
whereof it perceives other Things at a Diſ- 
tance, which Local Motions and Paſſions may 
be Produced when there are no ſuch Objects. 

80 that if there were no other Perceptive 
Power or Faculty Diſtinct from external 
Senſe, all our Perceptions would be meerly 
Relative, Sceming, and Phantaſtieal, and not 
reach to the Abſolute and Certain Truth of 
any Thing; and every one would but, as 
Protagoras expounds it, d „think his own 
9 Private and Relative Thoughts” Truths,” 
and all our Cogitations being nothing but 
Appearances, would be 3 alike True 
Phantaſms and one as another. 

2. BuT we have fince alſo demonſtrated, 
* there is another Perceptive Power in the 
Soul Superiour to outward Senſe, and of a 
"diſtin Nature from it, which is the Power 
of Knowing or Underſtanding, that is, an 
Active Egesden from the Mind it ſelf. And 
therefore has this Grand Pre- eminence above 
Senſe, that it is no Idiopathy, not a meer 
Private, a 2 ora and Phantaſti- 
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cal Thing; but che Comprehenſion of that 
which Abſolutely 18 and IS not. 


For: whereas the 1d. alobrd, Object. of 


external Senſe, are nothing but Individual 
Corporeal Things exiſting without us, from 
which by Senſe we receive only Idols, Images 
and Paſſions; by reaſon of which, as Plotinus 
obſerves, © That which is known by Senſe, 
< is but an Image of that Individual Body 
< exiſting without, which Senſe ſuffers from; 
e but the Object of Senſe is a Being not inward- 
ly comprehended, but remaining without“ 
And For this Cauſe, the Truth of the 
Thing is not in Senſe, but only Opinion. 


Vet the Ta Nord, the Proper and Imme- 
diate Objects of Science, Rightly ſo called, 
and Intellection, being the Intelligible Eſſences 
of Things and their neceſſary Verities, that 
exiſt no where but in the Mind it ſelf; The Un- 
derſtanding by its Active Power is fully Maſter 
of them, and comprehends * © not Idols or 
* Images of them, but the very Things them- 
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« ſelves,” within it ſelf; *, << Knowledge, is. 
« not the Perception of Things Abroad with». - 
gut the Mind,” but. is the Mind's. Compre- 
hending it ſelf. Otherwiſe, as the ſame Phi- 
loſopher adds, the Mind, in conſidering 
Things, will not apprehend the Things them 
ſelves, but only their, es ni be 1» 

WHEREFORE it is moſt true, as Ariftatle. 
often obſerveth, b © that che Knowledge of any 
<« Scientifical Theorem is one and the ſelf- 

| ſame Thing with the Thing Known; * © that 
« which Knows, and that which is Knows, are 
< really the fame Thing. * The Knowledge. 

i . of any Metaphyſical Or Mathematical ruth 

. « is the very Thing, ! or, Truth; ir, ſelf, 
N 40 Known,” and not any Paſſion from it, or 

Image and Picture of it. And though the 

ſame Philoſopher writes elſevhere, that ® Senſe 

is the fame with Senſible Things, and Under- 
ſtanding. the ſame with the Things under- 
ſtood; yet the Difference betwixt thoſe two is 
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very great, for the Senſible Things Really 
exiſt without, and' Senſe has only a Paſſive 


and Phantaſmarical Repreſentation of them; 
but the » Hitellectual Conceptions, pro perly 5 
called, the Primary Objects of Science and 


Intellection, that is, the ? © ſeparate eternal 
« and immutable Rationes of Things, 3 


no where but in the Mind i it ſelf, being its own 
Idea's; For the Soul 7s, as Ariſtotle ſpeaks, 
« The Place , Forms and Tdea's, and they 
have no other Entity at all but only in being 


Known or Underſtood. And by and through 


theſe Inwatd' Idea's of the Mind it ſelf, which 
are its Primary Objects, does it know and un- 
detſtand all External Individual Things, 
which are the ſecondary Objects | of Know- 
Nun only. 

3. Mor over x, that the Intellection 11 
Knowing perception of the Soul is not Rela- 
tive and Phantaſtical as the Senſitive, is evi- 
dent from hence, becabſe it is liable to Falſe- 
hood, which it could not be, if it had not a 
Power of Comprehending Abſolute Truth. 

For External Senſe, for this very Reaſon, 
is not 2 of Falſchood, becauſe as s fych, 
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it does not comprehend the abſolute Truth 


of any Thing; being only * a Phantaſm, or 


Appearance, and all Appearances as ſuch are 
alike True. 

80 in like manner, if the Noetical Per- 
ceptions of che Soul were only Phantaſtical, 


and did not extend to the Compretienſion 


of the Abſolute Truth of Things, then every 
Opinion would of Neceſſity be alike True, 
neither could there be any Abſolute Fal ſehood 
in any, becauſe · Every Pbhancy is true, that is, 


Every Phancy is a Phancy or an Appearance, 


and nothing more is required to it; for A 


lute Truth belongs not to the Nature of it. 


But it is evident to all that are not ſunk and 
degenerated below Men into brutiſh Sottiſh- 
neſs, that there are Falſe Opinions; whence 
it follows undeniabiy, that the Noetical Know- 
ing and Intellective Power extends to the Ab- 
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4 — Truth of Things. So that what- 


ever Theoretical Univerſal Propoſition i in Geo- 
metry or Metaphyſicks is True to one Mind, 
the ſame is Abſolutely True in it ſelf, 
and therefore True to all Minds whatſoever 


throughout the whole World, that clearly 


underſtand i it. 
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I. Wiz os, though the Immediate 1 
Otzects of Knowledge, which are the Intelli- 
gible Eſſences of Things, and their Relations [i 
to One another or Verities, exiſt no where hut | 1 
in Minds; yet notwithſtaniding they ire not 13 
Fi igments of che Mind, becauſe then Every Co 
Opinion” or Cogitation would be alike T rue, i | 


chat is, 4 true Figment, having no other 


Truth but Relative to that Particular Mind 1 
whoſe Figment it is. But theſe Things have 8 
an Abſolute and Immutable Nature in them- =_ 
ſelves, and their Mutual Reſpects to one ano- M 
ther are alike immutable. And therefore thoſe þ þ 
Opinions and Cogitations of the Mind, which if 
are not conformable ro the Immutable Reality 1 
of thoſe Objective Idea's, have an Abſolute 1 
Palſchood in them. As for Example, the 5 
Nature of a Triangle is an Immutable Thing, it 
and this is demonſtrable of it, as immutably 61 
and neceſſarily true, that it hath three Angles B 
equal to two Right ones: neither can any 1 
Man's Opinion or Thinking make it other- os 
wiſe: For it is a falſe Opinion, unleſs it be [oh 
agreeable to the Immutable Nature of a Tri- x 


angle. 80 likewiſe the Plain Regular Geo- 1 
metrical Solids, as ſuch, have an Immutable it 
Nature or Eſſence: and it is demonſtrable of | 
When, vu here are five fuch Bodies, and that j 
there # 
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chere can be no more: And any Opinion to 
the Contrary will be an Abſolute Falſehood. 
Wherefore every Opinion or Thinking is not 


Knowledge, but only a Right Opinion: and 


therefore Knowledge is not Relative, -7e95 To 
zevor, as Senſe is. Truth is the moſt Unbend- 
ing and Uncompliable, the moſt neceſſary, 
Firm, Immutable, and apa N in 
the World. wy 

4. Mok E OVER, becauſe Heſs Incelligi- 
ble Eſſences of Things, as before was ob- 
ſerved, are like Unities indiviſible; ſo that if 
the leaſt be added to them, or detracted from 
them, they are not the ſame, but ſomething 


elſe; whenever the ſame Things are rightly 


underſtood by any Minds, they muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity have all the ſame Truths belonging to 
them every where. Nay, theſe Truths are 

not at all multiplied, as we obſerved before, 


by the Multiplicity of Minds that apprehend 


chem; but are one and the fame Individual 
Truths in thoſe ſeveral Minds: For as 


much as Wiſdom, Truth, and Knowledge, 


are but one and the ſame Eternal original 
Light ſhining in al Created Underſtand- 


ings. 
To conclude therefore; Whenever any 


Theoretical Propoſition is Rightly underſtood 


by 


by any one Particular Mind whatſoever, and 
whereſoever it be, the Truth of it is no 
Private Thing, nor Relative to that Particu- 
lar Mind only, but at is 4 Catholick and Uni- 
verſal Truth, as the Stoicks ſpeak, through- 
out the whole World; nay, it would not fail 
to be a Truth throughout Infinite Worlds, if 
there were ſo many, to all ſuch Minds as 
ſhould rightly underſtand it. Lic. 

5. Bur probably it may be here a 
ed: how a Man ſhall Know when his Con- 
ceptions are Conformed to the Abſolute and 
Immutable Natures or Eſſences of Things, 
and their Unchangeable Relations to one ano- 


ther? Since the Immediate Objects of Intel- 


lection Exiſt in the Mind it ſelf, we muſt not 
go about to look for the Criterion of Truth 
without our ſelves, by Conſulting Individual 
Senſibles, as the Exemplars of our Idea's, 
and meaſuring our Conceptions by them. 
And how is it poſlible to know by Meaſuring 
of Senſible Squares, chat the Diameter of every 
Square is Incommenſurable with the Sides? 

ay, as was obſerved before, The Neceſſary 

ruth of no Geometrical Theorem can ever 
be examined, proved, or determined by Sen- 
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fible Things Mechanically. And though the 
Eternal Divine Intellect be the Archetypal 
Rule of Truth, we cannot conſult that fei- 
ther, to ſee whether our Conceptions be 
Commenſurate with it. I anſwer therefore, 


that the Criterion of true Knowledge is not 


to be looked for any where Abroad without 


our own Minds, neither in the Heighth 


above, nor in the Depth beneath, but only 
in our Knowledge and Conceptions them- 
ſelves. For the Entity of all Theoretical 


Truth is nothing elſe but Clear Intelligibility, - 


and whatever is Clearly Conceived, is an 
Entity and a Truth; but that which is Falſe, 
Divine Power it ſelf cannot make it to be 


Falſehood is a Non-Entity, and a Clear Con- 
ception is an Entity: and Omnipotence it 
ſelf cannot make a YE to be an 
Entity. 7 

WHEREFORE no Man ever was or can 
be deceived in taking that for an Epiſte- 
monical Truth which he clearly and diſtinct- 


ly apprehends, bur only in Aſſenting to Things | 


not clearly apprehended by him, Which i 18 
the only true Original of all Errour. 


6. BuT there is another Opinion” thar | 


"_ to have gained the Countenance of 
ſome 


clearly and diſtinctiy Underſtood, becauſe | 


 _ WY ” way _ * as 
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ſome very learned Philoſophers, which differs 
but a little from the Protagorean Doctrine; 
though for my Part I conceive it not to be 
an Opinion, but only a certain Scheme of 
Modeſty and Humility, which they thought 
decorous to take upon themſelves, that they 


might not ſeem to arrogate too much ei- 


ther to themſelves, or to their excellent 
Performances, by not ſo much as pretend- 
ing to demonſtrate any Thing to be Ab- 
ſolutely true, but only Hypothetically, or 
upon Suppoſition that our Faculties are 
rightly made. 

Fo if ve cannot other wiſe poſlibly be 
certain of che Truth of any Thing, but 
only ex hypotheſi, that our Faculties are 
rightly made, of which none can have any 
certain Aſſurance but only he that made 
them, then all Created Minds whatſoever 
muſt of Neceſſity be condemned to an Eter- 
nal Scepſis. Neither ought they ever to aſ- 
ſent to any Thing as certainly True, ſince 
all their Truth and Knowledge as ſuch, is 
but Relative to their Faculties Arbitrarily 
made, that may poſſibly be falſe, and their 
cleareſt conſtant Apprehenſions W but 
perpetual Deluſions. 
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- WHrzREFORE. according to this Doc- 


trine, we having no abſolute Certainty of 


the firſt Principles of all our Knowledge, 
as that, Quod cogitat, eſt. Æqualia addita 
equalibus efficiunt æqualia. Omnis Numerus 


et vel Par vel Impar, we can neither be 


ſure of any Mathematical nor Metaphyſical 
Truth, nor of the Exiſtence of God, nor of 
dur ſelves. 
Fon whereas ſome mould endeavour to 
prove the Truth of their Intellectual Fa- 
culties from hence, becauſe there i is a God, 
whoſe Nature alſo is ſuch, as that he can- 
not deceive: It is, plain chat this is no- 
thing but a Circle, and makes no Progreſs 
at all, foraſmuch as all the Certainty which 
they have of the Exiſtence of God, and of 
his Nature, depends wholly y. upon the Ar- 
bitrary Make of their Faculties; which, 
for ought they know, may be falſe. Nay, 


according to this Doctrine, no Man can 


Certainly, Know, that there is any Ab- 
ſolute Truth in the World at all; becauſe 
it is nothing but his Faculties which makes 


him think chere is, which poſſibly may be 


falſe. Wherefore upon this Suppoſition, all 


created Knowledge, as ſuch, is a meer Phan- 
taſtical Thing. 


„ Now 
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Now this is very ſtrange to aſſert, that 
God cannot make 4 Creature which ſhall 
be able certainly to know either the Exiſ- 
tence of God, or of himſelf; or whether 

there be any Abſolute Fruth or no. 
F. Ix zs evident chat this Opinion plainly 
ſuppoſes that Intellectual Faculties may be 
o made, as clearly and diſtinctly to under- 
ſtand that to be true which is abſolutely 
falſe, and impoſſible (for unleſs they did 
acknowledge that we do clearly underſtand 
ſome Things, they could not undertake fo 
much as hypothetically to demonſtrate” any 
thing) as for Example, that the Whole is 
not greater than one of its Parts, or thar | 
tke three Angles of 'a Triangle are never 
cquaP to two Right Angles. 

Now we have already demonſtrated, that 
a' Falſehood can never be clearly conceived 
or apprehended to be true, becauſe a Falſe- 
hood is a meer Non-Entity; and whatſo- 
ever is clearly conceived or underſtood, is 
am Entity; but a Non-Entity can never Ty 
eome an Entity: ' Nay, the true Knowledge. 
or Science which exifts no where but in 
the Mind it ſelf, has rio other Entity at all 
befides Iritelligibility; and therefore Whatſo- 
ever is clearly intelligible, is abſolutely true. 
wor 12 Hence 
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Hence it comes to paſs, that both Phi- 
loſophers and Divines have without Scruple 
meaſured the Divine Omni potence it ſelf, 
and the Poſſibility of Things, by their own 
clear Intellections concerning them; and fo 
pronounce that God himſelf cannot make 
Contradictions to be; true at the ſame time; 
whereas it were an high and unpardonable 
Preſumption thus to venture to meaſure the 
Divine Omnipotence, if there were not an 
abſolute Certainty of the Truth of clear 
Intellections, as being nothing elſe but the 
Immutable Wiſdom of God, participated and 
imparted to us. And if it be abſolutely im- 
poſſible even to Omnipotence, that Contra- 
diftories ſhould be true together, then Om- 
nipotence it ſelf cannot make any ſuch Fa- 
culties as ſhall clearly Underſtand that which 
is falſe, to be true, ſince the Eſſence of Falſe- 
hood conſiſts in nothing . elſe Pi Non-In- 
telligibility. 

Bu if they will Gy. os it is not im- 
poſſible that Contradictions ſhould be true, 
becauſe our Faculties, which make us SER 
ſo, may be falſe and deceiye us in every 
Thing, the neceſſary. Conſequence. from 
hence will, be, that it is poſſible that 
a may be no i Knowledge at all, 

| becauſe 


8 
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becauſe if Contradictories may be true, then 
nothing can be Wenn Affirmed e or een 
of any ching. lie x 

8. WurREFORE, be our Faculties we 
they will, and let them be ſuppoſed to be 
made how you will, yer notwithſtanding 
Whatſoever is clearly Underſtood and con- 
ceived, has an Objective Entity in it, and 
muſt of neceſſity be true. For a clear Con- 
ception cannot be nothing. And though 
Intellectual Faculties may be made Obſeure 
more or leſs, yet it is not poſſible that they 
ſhould ever be made Falſe, ſo as clearly to 
apprehend whatſoever is True to be Falſe, 
and what is Falſe*6!*be True 

So that if there were a World of Men 
created either in the Moon or elſewhere, 
that ſhould affirm the Contradictories to all 
the Theorems in Geometry; Foraſmuch as 
we certainly Know chat we clearly under- 
ſtand them to be true, and that Falſehood 
can never be clearly Underſtood, we ought 
not in the leaſt to {queſtion from hence 
whether our Faculties or theirs were made 
true, or to ſuſpect” that Truth and Know- 
ledge. were ſuch whiffling T hings, as that 
they meerly depended upon an Arbitrary 
Make of Faculties; but Conclude without 
T 3 any 
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any Controverfy, that this was but a Bedlam- 
World of mad frantick and diſtracted Souls, 
that had no clear Apprehenſions of amy 
Thing, and either by meer Chance or Hu- 
mour happened to aſſent to Every "RO 
5 was falſe as true 
9. Bur yet if anyone will Rl pertinacicuſly 
urge, that it is nothing but our Faculties 
which inſtruct us ab that every clear 
Conception is an Entity, and that the En- 
tity of Truth is nothing but clear Intelli- 
gibility; that Contradictions cannot be true, 
or if they could, then there were no Poſſi- 
bility of” any Certain Knowledge chat all 
this" is from our Faculties, but | that ſtill 
our Faculties themſelves may be falſe; 
nay, it is not reaſonable to think chat the 
Intellectual Faculties of any Creatures ſhould 


be "abſolutely Infallible in any Thing, be- 


cauſe this ſeems to be the Poel jar Privi- 
„ 6 magþ ſole Prerogative of che Deity - 
I AxSswE R, That this is the Thing 
ve contend for, that the Ultimate Reſo- 
nen cl Theoretical Truth, and ee only 
t Citerion of it, is in the Clearneſs of the 
en ' thethilelves, and not in any 
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ſuppoſed blind, and unaccountable Make of 
Faculties. So that the Certainty of clear 
Apprehenſions is not to be derived from 
the Contingent Truth of Faculties, but the 
Goodneſs of Faculties is only to be tried 
by the Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs of Ap- 
prehenſions. For be theſe Faculties what 
they will, Clear Intellectual Conceptions 
muſt of Neceſſity be Truths, becauſe they 
are real Entities. And to ſuppoſe that Fa- 
culties may be ſo made, as to beget Clear 
Apprehenſions of Things that are not, as 
if Knowledge were an Arbitrary Fictitious 
Thing, is much like that Opinion of ſome, 
That all the New. Celeſtial Phænomena, 
as of the Jovial Planets, and the Moun- 
tains in the Moon, and the like, are no 
Real Things; but that the Clear Diapha- 
nous Cryſtal of the Teleſcopes may be ſo 
artificially Cut, Ground and Poliſhed, as to 
make all thoſe, and any other Phenomena, 
Clearly to appear to Senſe, when there is 
no ſuch Thing: Nay, it is more abſurd 
y — ridiculous to imagine, that that more 
than Cryſtalline Pellucid intellectual Faculty, 
by which we perceive. the Truth of Things, 
can be Arbitrarily ſo made or poliſhed, as 
23 4 wired £ to 
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to repreſent any Non Entities whatſoever, as 
* and Real Objects of Intellection: 
10. NAx, to make the Certainty of all 
Wb and Knowledge, Not to be deter- 
mined by the Clearneſs of Apprehenſions 
themſelves, but a ſuppoſed unaceountable 
Truth and Rectitude of Faculties, and ſo 
by the Uncertainty thereof, quite to baffle 
all our Cleareſt Intellections, is quite to per- 
vert the Nature of Knowledge, which is 
n c the Comprehenſion of that which Abſo- 
% jutely is; which is not terminated in rhe 
* Appearance only, as Senſe is, but in that 
k which is, and whoſe Evidence and Cer- 
" tainty' is no Extrinſecal, Adventitious, and 
"Borrowed Thing, * Natiue wa apy oi 
70 it felf. 
FR iH RnoWiedge: n no land K (= 
rip of its own, but the Certainty of al 
Truth and Knowledge depend upon an Ar- 
bitrary Peculiar Make of Faculties, which 
is not a Thing knowable in it ſelf, neither 
can there be any Aſſurance of it given but 
what is Extrinſecal by Teſtimony and Reve- 
7 ee ee rr 3 wills be 
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no ſuch Thing as Knowledge, but all will 
be meer Credulity and Bellie. 
1:8 44. LTi aF ond Imagination for any to 
ſuppoſe that it is deregatory to the Glory 
of God, to beſtow. or import any ſuch Gift 
upon his Creatures as Knowledge is, which 
hath an Intrinſecal Evidence within it ſelf, 
or that Greatures ſhould have a Certainty 
of the firſt Principles, which all Men are 
conſcious that they do ſo clearly underſtand, 
that they cannot doubt of them, as that 
Nibili nulla eſt | affectio. Aqualia addita 
tegualibus efficient ægqualia; without which 
they can know nothing at all; though they 
be notwithſtanding Ignorant, doubting, and 
erring in many Things, and ſlowly pro- 
ceed in their Ratiocinations from one Thing 
to another; whereas on the Contrary, it is 
plainly derogatory to it to ſuppoſe that God 
cannot make any Creature, that can poſſi- 
bly have any certain Knowledge of God's 
own Exiſtence, or any Thing more than 
a bare Credulity of the ſame. 
12. WEREFORE ſince it cannot be de- 
2 nied but every Clear Apprehenſion is an 
Entity, and the Eſſence of Truth is nothing 
but clear Intelligibility, choſe Philoſophers 
3 muſt 
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muſt lay the Streſs of their Cauſe here, 


that Intellectual Faculties may be ſo made, 


as that Men can never certainly tell when 


they have clear Apprehenſions, but may 
think they have them, when they have not. 
AN p it cannot be denied but that Men 


are oftentimes deceived, and think they 


| clearly comprehend what they do not: 


but it does not follow from hence, becauſe 
Men ſometimes think that they clearly com- 


prehend what they do not, that therefore 


they can never be certain that they do 


clearly comprehend. any thing; which is 
juſt as if we ſhould argue, that becauſe in 


-our Dreams we think we have clear Sen- 
ſations, we cannot therefore be ever ſure, 
vrhen we are awake, that we ſee Things 
_ really ar. A „0 

I 8 HALL conclude chis Diſcchurſs with 


war of Origen againſt» Celfies, Science and 
Knowledee'is the only firm Thing in the World, 
without a Participation of which commu- 
nicated to them from God, all nn 
e e meer Ludibria and wie 4 
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| By whibed now ids famed 1 
'V--red the Protagorean Philoſophy, 
ih that it might be ſure to deſtroy the 
Immutable Natures of Juſt and Unjuſt, 
would deſtroy all Science or Knowledge, 
and make it Relative and Phantaſtical. 
Having ſhewed that this Tenet is not only 


moſt abſurd and contradictious in it ſelf, but 


alſo manifeſtly repugnant to that very Atomi- 


cal Phyſiology, on which Protagoras en- 


deavoured to found it, and, than which 
nothing can more effectually confute and 
deſtroy it: and alſo largely demonſtrated, 
that though Senſe be indeed a mere Rela- 
tive and Phantaſtical Perception, as Pro- 
tagoras thus far rightly: ſuppoſed; yet not- 
withſtanding there is a Superior Power 
of Intellection and Knowledge of a diffe- 
rent Nature from Senſe, which 1 is not ter- 

nlinated 
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minated i in meer Seeming and Appearance only, 
but a in the Truth and Reality of Things, and 
reaches to the Comprehenſion of that which 
Really and Abſolutely is, whoſe Objects are 
the Eternal and Immutable Efſences and Na- 
tures of Things, and their Wer ne 
Relations to one another. 

2. To prevent all Miſtake, I ſhall 
again remember, What I have before in- 
timated, that where it is affirmed that 
the Eſſences of all Things are Eternal and 
Immutable; which Doctrine the Theologi- 
cal Schools have conſtantly avouched, this 
is only to be underſtood of the Intelligible 
Eſſences and Rationes of Things, as they 
are the Objects of the Mind: And that 
there neither is nor can be any other Mean- 
ing of it, than this, that there is an Eter- 
nal Knowledge and Wiſdom, or an Eternal 
Mind or Intellect, which comprehends with- 
in it ſelf. the Steady and Immutable Rationes 
of all Things and their Verities, from 
which all Particular Intellects are derived, 
and on which they do depend. But not 
that the Conſtitutive Eſſences of all Indi- 

viduals Created Tat were Eternal and 
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Uncreated, as if God in Creating of the 
World, did nothing elſe, but as ſome ſar- 
caſtically expreſs it, Sartoris inſtar Rerum 
Eſſentias veſtire Exiſtentia, only cloathed 
the Eternal, Increated, and Antecedent EC. 
ſences of Things with a New outſide Gar- 
ment of Exiſtence, and not created tlie 
Whole of them: And as if the Conſtitu- 
tive Eſſences of Things could Exiſt apart 
ſeparately from the Things themſelves, which 
abſurd Conceit Ariſtotle frequently, apa no 
leſs deſervedly chaſtiſes. 

3. WHEREFORE the Reſult of all dat 
we have hitherto ſaid is this, that the In- 
telligible Natures and Eſſences of Things 
are neither Arbitrary nor Phantaſtical, that 
is, neither Alterable by any Will whatſo- 
ever, nor changeable by Opinion; and there- 
fore every Thing is Neceſſarily and Im- 
mutably to Science and Knowledge what 
it is, whether Abſolutely, or Relatively, to 
all Minds and Intellects in the World. 
So. that if Moral Good and Evil, Juſt and 
Unjuſt, ſignify any Reality, either Abſolute 
or Relative, in the Things fo denominated, 
as they muſt have ſome certain Natures, ö 
which are the Actions or Souls of Men, 


286 Cnterniug Riernal and 
| they are neither Alterable by meer Will 
| nor Opinion. LI 281 Hotte, nid L 9y itt 
1 ..Uray, which Ground that wiſe Philoſo- 
| pher £P lato, . in his, Minos, determines that 
N, a Law, 18 not qu arb es, any 
* Arbitrary Decree of a City or ſupreme ; 
| Governours; becauſe, there may be Un- 
| | juſt Decrees, which therefore are no Laws, | 
i | but o te Invention of tbat which IS, or 
what is Abſolutely or Immutably Juſt, in 
its on Nature. Though it be very true 
alſo, that the Arbitrary Conſtitutions of 
choſe that have | Lawful Authority of Coj- 
manding, when they are not materially Un- 
juſt, are Laws alſo in a ſecondary Senſe, 
by vertue of that Natural and Immutable 


Juſtice or Law that nn Political Or- 
der to be Obſerved. ö 

4. Bur I have not * al cha Paine 
only to Confute Scepticiſm or Phantaſti- 
ciſm, or meerly to defend and corroborate 
our Argument for the Immutable Natures 
of Juſt and Unjuſt; but alſo for ſome 
other Weighty Purpoſes that are very much 
conducing to the Buſineſs that we have in 
had... And firſt of all, chat che Soul is 
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not a meer Raſa Tabula, a Naked and 
Paſſive Thing, which has no innate Fur- 
niture or Activity of its own, nor an 
thing at all in it, but what was impreſſed 
upon it without; for if it were ſo, then 
there could not poſſibly be any ſuch Thing 
as Moral Good and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt; 
Foraſmuch as theſe Differences do not ariſe 
meerly from the outward Objects, or from 
the Impreſſes which they make upon us by 
Senſe, there being no ſuch Thing in them; 
in which Senſe it is truly affirmed by the 
Author of the Leviathan, Page 24. Thar 
there is no common Rule of Good and Evil 
to be taken from the Nature of the Objetts 
themſelves, that is, either conſidered abſo- 
lutely in themſelves, - or Relatively to ex- 
ternal Senſe only, but according to ſome ' 
other interior Analogy which T hings have 
to à certain inward Determination in che 
Soul it ſelf, from whence the — 5 
of all chis Difference muſt needs ariſe, as 
I ſhall ſhew afterwards; Not that Ugo 
Anticipations of Morality . ſpring ' meerly® 
from intellectual Forms and notional Ideas 
of the Mind, or from certain Rules or- 
Propoſitions, arbitrarily printed upon the 
out as upon a Book, but from ſome 

other 
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other more inward,” and vital Principle, in 
intellectual Beings, as fuch, whereby 1 
Hhaye à natural Determination in them to 
do ſome Things, and to avoid ochers, Which 
could not be, if they were meer naked 
Pafliye Things. Wherefore ſince the Na- 
ture of Morality cannot be underſtood, with- 
out ſome Knowledge of the Nature of the 
Soul, 1 thought it ſeaſonable and requiſite 
here to take this Occaſion offered, and to 
prepare the Way to our following © Diſ- 
courſe, by ſhewing in general, A the 
Soul is not a meer Paſſive and Reveptive | 
Thing, which hath no innate active Prin- 
ciple of its own, Becauſe upon this Hy- 
F potheſis there could be no ſuch Thing as 
1 Ab Alx, I buve- the idher- inſiſted 
upon this Argument alſo, becauſe that which 
makes Men ſo inclinable to think that 
. Juſtice, Honeſty and Morality are but thin, 
airy and phantaſtical Things, that have lit- 
tle or no Entity or Reality in them be- 
ſides Senſuality, is à certain Opinion in 
Philoſophy which doth uſually accompany | 
it, chat Matter and Body are the firſt Ori- | 


-gival,and, Source. of all Things ; that there 
is no Incorporeal Subſtance ſuperiour to 
| Matter, 


Ma,tter 20 Pin i upon i it: 8 
fore that ſenſible Things are the only real and f 
ſubſtantial Things in Nature; but Souls and i 
Minds ſpringing ſecondarily out of Body 
that Intellectuality and Moralicy which be- 9 
long unto them, are but thin and evanid 
Shadows of ſenſible and corporeal Things, 
and not natural, but artificial and factitious 
Things that do as it were border upon the 
Confines of Non-Entity. 

6. Ty1s is a Thing excellently well ob- 
_ ſerved by Plato, and therefore I ſhall fer 
down his Words at large concerning it. 
? « Theſe Men making this Diſtribution. of 

| U “ Things 
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AL Concerning Eternal and 


„Things, chat all Things that are, arg ei- 
te ther by Nature, or Art, or Chance, they 
. a8 ok the greateſt, and. moſt, ex- 

cellent Things that are in the World, 
hy, are to be attributed to N ature and Chance; 

« which working upon thoſe greater Things 
« which are made by Nature, does form/and 
«fabricate certain ſmaller, Things afterward, 
« which we commonly call artificial Things. 
« To. ſpeak more plainly, . Fire, Water, 
« Air, and Earth, they attribute wholly to 
Nature and Chance, but not to any Art 


2 


kt or Wiſdom); in like manner thoſe Bodies 


« of the Earth, the Sun, Moon and Stars, 


- they will have to be made out of them 


« forruirouſly agitated ; and ſo by Chance 
& cauſing both divers Syſtems and 


- Compages of Things : 2 thus they would 
I have the whole Heavens made, and all 


« the Earth and Animals, and all the Sea- 
{ons of the Year, not by any Mind In- 
*« « rellect, or God, not by any Art or Wi- 
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dom, but all by blind Nature and Chance. 
But Art and Wund afjerwards pringing 

* up out of tbeſe, o have begotten cer- 
taln liidicrous' Thitips, which have little 
4 Truth and Reality) in them, but are like 
Images in a Glas . ſuch as Picture and 
„ Muſick ptoduces. Wherefore theſe, Men 
. attribute all Ethicks, Politicks, Morality 
and Laws, not to Nature, but to Art, 
© whoſe Productions are not real and ſub- 
« ſtantial. 

7. Now this PhioſopHer that her may 
evince that Ethicks, Politicks and Waal 
are as real and ſubſtantial Things, and as 
truly natural as thofe Things which be- 
Toy to Matter, he endeavours to ſhew 
that Souls and Minds do not ſpring ſe- 
condarily out of Matter and Body, but 
that they are real Things in Nature, ſu- 
* and antecedent to Body and Mat- 
| His Words are theſe: + © Theſe 
4 en are all ignorant concerning the 
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2 92 Concerni ing . Burns! and 
= Nature op Mind and Soul, * in other 
© Regards," ſo eſpecinuy in reſpe& of its 
Original, as it is in order of Nature 
© belies Matter and Body, and does not 
e reſult out of it; but does command it, 
*"goyern N, and rule dit. from bai 
ANI Bab in Ain nammier aim itllis an- 


tecedent Diſcourſe, endeavoured to ſhevy 


that Wiſdom, Knowledge, Mind and Intel- 
lect, are no thin Shadows or Images of 
cor poreal and ſenſible Things, nor do re- 
ſult ſecondarily out of Matter and Body, 
and from the Activity and Impreſſions 
thereof; but have an independent and ſel f- 


ſubültent Being, which in order of Na- 
ture, is before Body; all particular created 
Minds being but derivative Participations 


of one Infinite Eternal Mind, which s an- 
xecedent to all corporeal Things. 

8. Now from hence it naturally follows, 
thir thoſe” Things which belong to Mind 
and Intellect, ſuch as Morality, Ethicks, 
Politicks and Laws are, which Plato calls, 
De Offipring and Productium of Mind, 
are no leſs to be accounted natural Things, 


— real and fubſtantial,” * * 2 Tings 
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which FR to ſtupid and ſenſalgſa Mar- 
ter: For ſince Mind and Intellect, are firſt 
in order of Nature before Matter. and 
Body, thoſe Things which belong to the 
Mind muſt needs be in order of Na- 
ture before thoſe: Things which belong to 
the Body. Wherefore- Mind and Intel. 

© let; Art and Law, Ethicks and Morality 
are firſt in order of Nature, before Hard 
<« and Soft, Light and Heavy, Long and 
Broad, which belong to i and 
therefore more real and ſubſtantial Things. 
For ſince Mind and Intellect are a higher, 
more real and ſubſtantial Thing than ſenſe- 
leſs Body and Matter, and what hath. far 
the more Vigour, Activity and Entity in 
it, Modifications of Mind and Intellect, 
ſuch as Juſtice and Morality, muſt: of Ne- 
ceflity be more real and ſubſtantial Things, 
than the Modifications of meer ſenſeleſs 
Matter, ſuch as Hard and Soft, Thick and 
Thin, Hot and Cold, and the like are. 
r W that * abe ex- 
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294 Concerninp Eternal and 
excellently well concludes, that “ the great- 
« efti ant firſt Works and Actions are of Art 
* oroof Mind, which were before Body; 
* bur; thoſe Things which are ſaid to be 
by Natute (in which they abuſe the Word 
* Nature, appropriating it only to ſenſe- 
« leſs and inanimate Matter) are after- 

<« wards, being en by Mine mak | 
« nn“ | 
9. WHEzREFORE: 1 thought o our . 
Diſcourſe ſeaſonable to confute the Dul- 
neſs and Groſsneſs of thoſe Philoſophaſters 
that make corporeal Things exiſting wich- 
out the Soul, to be the only ſolid and 
ſubſtantial Things, and make their 'groſſeſt 
external Senſes the only Judges of Reality of 
Things, and ſo conclude nothing is or has 
any Reality but what they can graſp in 
ce. their Hands, or have ſome San or W 
e pable Senſe o. 

WHEREAS nowtnbfending; it is man 
true that thoſe corporeal Qualities, which 
they an to he ew Real TG. exiſt- 
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ing in Bodies without them, are fur the 
moſt part fantaſtick and imaffinary Things, 
and have no more Reality chan the! Clours 
of the Rainbow; and as Pibfinus expreſ—- 
ſeth it) have no Reality at all in the 
* Objects without us, but only a ami 
Kind of: Entity in our own Fancies “ 
and therefore are not abſolutely any Thing 
in themſel ves, but only relative to Animals. 
So that they do in a manner mock us, 
when e of them as Things really 

exiſting without us, being nothing but our 
owtr Shadows, and the vital . Ener- ' 
gies. of our own Souls 0 
Toben it was not the Iriceieicar f 
God or Nature to abuſe us herein, but a 
moſt wiſe Contrivance thus to beautify and 
adorn the viſible and material World, to- 
add Luſtre or Imbelliſhment to it, that it 
might have Charms, Reliſhes and Allure- 
ments in it, to gratify our Appemreys 
Whereas otherwiſe really in it ſelf, the 
whole corporeal World in its naked Hue, 
is nothing elſe but a Heap of Duſt or 
Atoms, of ſeveral * and, EE, 
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296 Concerning Eternal and 

variguſy agitated up and downs ſo that 
theſe Things, which we look upon as ſuch 
xeah Things without us, are not properly 
cat ions of Bodies themſelves, but 
Luer Modifications; Tale 40 anne 


of. our own Souls 


0. NEITHER: are theſe 3 . 
ſympathetical Energies of the Soul, when 
it acts confuſedly with the Body and the 
Pleaſures reſulting from them, ſueh real and 
ſubſſantial things as thoſe that ariſe from the 
pure noetical Energies of the Soul it ſelf 
Intellectually and Morally; for ſince the 
Mind and Intellect is in it ſelf a more 
real and ſubſtantial Thing, and fuller of 
Entity than Matter and Body, thoſe Things 
which are Y the pure Offspring of the Mind, 
and ſprout, from the Soul it ſelf, muſt needs 
be more real and ſubſtantial than thoſe 
0 Things which bloſſom from the Body, or 
from the Soul inſceblte: by ir. and ludber- 
2 ing in it. OONDMORIN'? S 
11, WR EREFORE what Philoſopher pw 
feſſing and underſtanding to confute Atheiſts, 
and to ſhew, Tbar all FS. though they 
1 5 — 
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pretend to Mit nrver ſo"mith,” are bt Bing- 
ders at Reaſon, and ſorry Phi loſo phers,” He, not 
without Cauſe, fetches his Diſcourſe' from 
hence, that They that thus infect Mees 
Minds with Impiety and Atheiſm, make that 
« which is the firſt Cauſe of all Genera- 
tion and Corruption; to be the laſt Thing 
in the Univerſt, and that wich is the 
laſt to be the firſt: From hence proceeds 
their Errour concerning the Being of 
% God; that is, they make Mind and 
Soul to be the laſt Thing, and A We 
Matter to be the firſt. 

T x18 therefore is the only Courſe 184 
| Method which. this Philoſopher proceeds in 
to confute the Atheiſts; ro ſhew, b That 
„ Mind and Soul, in the Order of the 
Untverſe, are before Body, and not poſte- 
«rior to it; Mind and Soul being that 
which rules in the Univerſe, and Body 
that which is ruled and ordered by it.” 
And there is no Phenomenon in the World 
* may be falved' from This Hypotheſis. 
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moved 2 determined in "rs Motion 4 my 
higher: Principle, a Soul or Mind; wlich 
Argument is further improved by the Au- 
chor of that excellent nen, n 
Book II. Chap. 1Ibbas 252 

12. Nov, for the ik fame Cauſe, Assel 

endeavcuted to demonſtrate in the forego- 
ing Diſcourſe, that Knowledge: and Intel- 
lection cannot poſſibly . ſpring from Senſe, 8 
nor the Radiation or Impreſſes of Matter 
and Body upon that which knows, but from 
an active Power of the Mind; as a Thing 
antecedent to Matter, and independent upon 
it, whereby it is enahled from within ir 
felf to exert intelligible Ideas of all Things. 

13. LAS TL v, I have inſiſted the rather 
ſo largely upon this Argument, for this 
further [Reaſon alſo, becauſe it is not poſſi- 
ble that there ſhould be any ſuch Thing 
as Morality, unleſs there be 4 God, that 
is, an Jafinite Eternal Mind that is the 
firſt Original and Source of all Things, 
whoſe Nature is the firſt Rule and Exem- 
plar of Morality; for otherwiſe it is not 


conceivable, whence any. ſuch Thing ſhould 
* 


Tumutable Morality. 299 
be derived to particulaf r Intellectual Be- 
ings. Now there can be no ſuch T hing 


as God, if ſtupid and fenſeleſs Matter 


be the firſt Original of all Things; and 
if all Being and Perfection that is found 
in the World, may ſpring up and ariſe out 


of the dark Womb of unthinking Mat- 


ter; but if Knowledge and Underſtanding, 
if Sou, Mind and Wiſdom may reſult and 
emerge out of it, then doubtleſs every 
thing that appears in the World may; 
and ſo Night, Matter, and Chaos, muſt 


needs be the * oy _ Original of all 


Things. 

14. Wa EREFORE- e, as I * al- 
ready intimated, taking Notice of the Opi- 
nion of divers Pretenders to Philoſophy, 
< © That Fire, Water, Air and Earth, are 
ie the. firſt: Beings of all, to which ſenſe- 


« leſs and inanimate Things they appro- 


« priate / the Title of Nature: But that 


« Soul did ſpring up afterward out of theſe 
* as a ſecondary Thing,” and as a meer 


Shadow of them, he immediately adds 


CORGeRMIDS n © We have here LF _ 
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Ad e ce Eternal and 


andi diſcoveted the true Fountain ef Wl 
that atheiſtical Madneſs that poſſeſſes moſt 
<« gf choſe- that deal in Phyſiology or 
« Queſtions of atural Philoſophy, vis. 
That they are all poſſeſſed with this Sot- 
tiſhneſcs, that Matter and Body i is the firſt 
Original of all Things; and therefore it 
is obſer ved by the ſame Author, that the 
ſame Perſons that held all Things were 
derived from Body, Blind Nature and 
Chante, did both deny the Exiſtence of 
God, and which is conſentaneous there- 
unto, aſſerted, that Juſtice and Morality 
have no Nature or Entity at all, ſaying, 
they were nothing but Paſſion from Cor- 
poreal Things, without the Sentient or the 
Renitence, or the Reaction made upon lo- 
N cal Motion in a Body duly mixed and 
ten tempered : that is, if Soul; and Mind, 
Knowledge and Wiſdom may thus ariſe 
from the Contemplation | of meer ſenſe- 
leſs Matter, and Radiation or Impreſſion 
that is the meer local Motion of corpo- 
real Objects without, then, as we ſaid be- 
fore, there cannot | poſſibly be the leaſt 
Shadow of Argument left to prove a Dei- 
ty by; ſince not only the Souls of Men, 
but alſo all that Wiſdom, Counſel and 

Contri- 
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Contrivahce that apppears in the Frame 
aof che whole viſible World, might! firſt 

ariſe in like manner from the meer \eaſual 
Concourſe and Conremiperation of the whole 
Matter - either in thoſe pag Bodies of 
the Sun and Stars, or elſe in the whole 


Syſtem ' and N 1 W the maker 


World 430) eſs © 29010 3 
SOUL GE Wuvked ous we Wee not only 
dee that all Intellection and Knowledge 
does not emerge or emane out of Senſe! but 
alſo that Senſe it ſelf is not a meer Paſ- 
ſion or Reception of corporeal Impreſſes 
without, but that it is an active Energy 
and Vigour, though ſympathetical in the 
Sentient. And it is no more poſſible that 
this ſhould” ariſe out of ſenſeleſs Mat- 
tet and Atoms, by reaſon of any peculiar 
Contemperation or Contexture of them in 
reſpect of Figure, Site, and Motion, than 
that which all Atheiſts ſtoutly deny, that 
N ſhould ariſe out of nothing. 


Ap here we can never ſufficiently ap- 


old? that antient atomical Philoſophy, — 
ſucceſsfully revived of late by Carteſſus, 
thar it ſhews diſtinctly what Miter"? 54 
and 8 11 can amount unto, namely, 
eee an mn noting 
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nothing ' elſe but What may be produced 
from meer Magnitude, Figure, Site, local 
Motion, and Reſt; from whence it is de- 
monſtrably evident and mathematically cer- 
tain, that no Cogitation can poſſibly ariſe 
out of the Power of Matter; whereas that 
other Philoſophy which brings in a dark 
unintelligible Matter that is nothing and 
every thing, out of whoſe Potentiality not 
only innumerable Qualities, but alſo ſub- 
ſtantial Forms and ſenſitive Souls, (and 
therefore why not rational alſo, ſince all 
Reaſon emerges out of Senſe) may be e- 
duced, muſt of neceſſity perpetually brood 
and hatch Atheiſm. Whereas we cannot 
bur extremely admire that_monſtrous Do- 
tage and Sortiſhneſs of Epicurus, and ſome 
other "ſpurious Pretenders to this Atomi- 
cal Philoſophy, that notwithſtanding they 
acknowledge nothing elſe in Matter be- 
ſides Magnitude, Figure, Site, and Motion, 
yet would make not only the Power of 
Senſation, but alſo of Intellection and 
Ratiocination, and therefore all human 
Souls, to ariſe from the mere Contex- 
ture of corporeal Atoms, and utterly 
explode all — Subſtances; than 

which 
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which two Aſſertions nothing can be more 
contradictious. And this is far more ab- 
ſurd, to make Reaſon and Intellection to 
ariſe from Magnitude, Figure and Mo- 
tian, than to attribute thoſe unintelligible 
Qualities to Matter Which they explode. 
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| Defence of Chriſtianity from the Prophecies of the 
| Old Teſtament : 'Wherein are _gonfidered all the Ob- 
4 jections againſt this Kind of Prapf, advanced in a late 
Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion. 
By the Right Reverend Father in God Edward Lord Biſhop 
of Durham. The Third Edition, 8 vo: 3 

A Vindication of the Defence of Chriſtianity from the Pro- 
phecies of the Old Teſtament: In Anſwer to the Scheme of 
Literal Prophecy confider'd. In two Vols. With a Letter 
from the Reverend Mr. Maſſon, concerning the Religion of 
Macrobius, and his Teſtimony touching the Slaughter of the 
Infants at Berhlebem. With a Poſtſcript upon Virgil's fourth 
Eclogue. By the Right Reverend Father in God EZward 
Lord Biſhop of Durham. | 

A Vindication of the Miracles of our Bleſſed Saviour: In 
which the Paſfages cited out of the Fathers in Mr. Wooi/toz's 
Five Diſcourſes on thoſe Miracles are particularly examined, 
and it is evinced that he has groſsly miſrepreſented the Fathers, 
and that they all believed thoſe Miracles in the Literal Senſe. 
Together wich an Anſwer to his other Ohjections againſt the 
Literal Senſe of thoſe Miracles. By the Right Reverend Fa- 
ther in God Richard Lord Biſhop of St, David's. 24 Edition. 

A Diſcourſe concerning the Being and Attributes of God, 
the Obligations of Natural Religion, and the Truth and Cer- 
taiuty of the Chriſtian Revelation: In Anſwer to Mr, Hobbes, 
Spinoza, the Author of the Oracles of Reaſon, and other De- 
niers of Natural and Revealed Religion, Being Sixteen Ser- 
mons, preached at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul. in the 
Years 1704 and 1705, at the Lecture founded by the Honou- 
rable Kober t Boyle Eſq; The Seventh Edition corrected. There 
is inſerted in this Edition, a Diſcourſe concerning the Con- 
nexion of the Prophecies in the Old Tetament, and the Ap- 
plication of them to Chriſt. There is alſo added, an Anſwer 
to a ſeventh Letter, n Argument à priori. By 
Samuel Clarke, D. D. late Rector of St James's Weſtminſter. 

The Hiſtory of the Reformation, and other Eccleſiaſtical 
Tranſactions, in and about the Lou- Countries, from the Be- 
ginuing of the Eighth Century, down to the ſamous Synod of 
Dort, incluſive; By the Rev. and Learned Mr. Gerard Brandt, 
late Profeſſor of Divinity, and Miniſter to the Proteſtant Re- 
monſtrants at Au ſterdam. Tranſlated from the Original 
Lou -· Dutch. With the Heads of the moſt eminent Perſons, 
engraven by Mr. Vertue. In four Volumes Folio. 

N. B The Subſcribers to this Work, who have not yet com- 
pleated theit Books, may have the Volumes they want of 
Large or Small Paper, the Terms of the Subſcription. 
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